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Foreword 



In 1983 a Resiarch Analysis arl Utilization System (RAUS) review 
entitled "Preventing Adolescent Drug Abuse. Intervention Strat- 
egies" (Research Monograph 47) considered a variety of prevention 
approaches. As an outgrowth of that meeting, it was determined 
that two closely-related approaches, social skills and social 
inoculation, warranted more intensive review These school-based 
strategies,^ developed first in smoking prevention and later applied 
to other substances, had been studied extensively by a number of 
investigators funded by the National Institute on Drug Abuse (NIOA) 
and other components of the Public Health Service with encouraging 
preliminary results. 

"Prevention Research. Deterring Drug Abuse Among Children and 
Adolescents" was, therefore, selected as a subject for a compre- 
hensive RAUS review in 1984 It focused on social skills and 
social inoculation approaches and also included a contrasting 
cognitive-developmental approach. The meeting wa^ designed to 
thoroughly review these promising smoking prevent'on strategies, 
consider their appropriateness for transference to other sub- 
stances, and clarify future research directions. 

Charles Cruder served as the scientific moderator of the meeting. 
Catherine Bell and Robert Battjes were the NIDA staff responsible 
for organizing the meeting. Jacqueline Ludford, Chief, Research 
Analysis Branch, Office nf Science, is the RAUS coordinator for 
NIDA. 



Charles R. Schuster, Ph.D. 
Director 

National Institute on Drug Abuse 
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Preface 



On April 5-6. 1984. the National Institute on Drug Abuse (NIOA) 
hosted a review meeting under the aegis of the Research Analysis and 
Utilization System (RAUS) on "Prevention Research. Deterring Drug 
Abuse Among Children and Adolescents." This meeting shared the 
goals of all RAUS reviews, namely the evaluation of federally funded 
research, dissemination of conclusions from the evaluation.^ 
provision of feedback to NIDA planners, and identification of high 
priority targets for future research. 

This conference can perhaps best be understood in context— it 
followed a 1983 RAUS conference which also reviewed adolescent drug 
abuse prevention research ( Preventing Adolescent Drug Abuse : 
Intervention Strategies . NIDA Research Monograph 47). In the final 
chapter of the monograph reporting on the 1983 review. Leukefeld and 
Moskowitz noted: "In sum, research on preventive interventions is 
in its infancy due to theoretical and methodological inadequacies" 
(p. 253). With respect to the dissemination and implementation of 
existing preventive interventions, they reported that, on the one 
hand.; conferees desired to begin implementing promising prevention 
programs, but, on the other hand, they were reluctant to recommend 
any particular program for dissemination 

It seems appropriate to take these conclusions as the starting point 
for the present report on the 1984 RAUS review, which looked more 
closely at selected promising prevention approaches. How far have 
investigators come. i.e.. are we closer to the ultimate goals of 
implementation and dissemination? Do investigators and observers 
still agree that the research base is inadequate and further re> 
search is requ red? Are research recommendations the same or have 
they changed'* 

The chapters . this monograph provide a thorough review of research 
data on the Tiost promising preventive intervention approaches. This 
information will go a long way toward answering our questions. 
Moreover, this process has aided in the identificaticn of new 
directions for future resea'ch. 



Charles L. Cruder, Ph.D. 
Professor and Chairman 
Department of Psychology 
Uni versi ty of 1 1 1 i noi s 
at Chicago Circle 
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Overview of Drug Abuse 
Prevention Research 



Catherine S. Bell, M.S., and Robert J. Battjes. D.S.W. 



Public concern over the issue of drug abuse among children and 
adolescents has stimulated a major effort on the part of researchers 
and clinicians to identify effective ways of deterring or delaying 
onset of this behavior. Traditional health education approaches had 
proven largely unsuccessful in reducing rates of drug abuse. Thus 
new approaches were sought to address this problem. Encouraging 
results have been reported from research studies based on psycho- 
social models of behavior. Originally applied to the prevention of 
tobacco use, these interventions are currently being adapted to 
other drug abuse behaviors (e.g.. aicohol and marijuana use), and 
preliminary findings are most promising. 

OVERVIEW 

Although the purpose of this monograph is to identify and delineate 
the currently available research knowledge relevanl to deterring 
adolescent drug abuse in general and cigarette smoking in partic- 
ular, it is appropriate first to provide the context within which 
the chapters were developed. 

In 1982 the National Institute on Drug Abuse (NIDA) established thp 
Prevention Research Branch in the Division of Clinical Research. 
The mandate of this unit includes two areas of research, etiology 
and preventive interventions The former seeks to expand under- 
standing of antecedent factors which inhibit or contribute to the 
risk of drug abuse in later life. Etiological research findings are 
intended to assist in the development or refinement of preventive 
interventions. The second major area, preventive intervention 
research, examines the efficacy of a wide variety of strategies to 
deter or delay the onset of drug abuse behaviors. This research 
largely focuses on youth; however, other groups at above average 
risk for drug abuse are also included in the research mandate. 
Etiological research has long been an integral part of NIDA's drug 
abuse research program, whereas preventive intervention research hj, 
emerged as a priority area only within the past few years. 
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In establishing the Prevention Research Branch. NIDA demonstrated 
its commitment to expand the Institute's prevention program and 
recognized the importance of a ciose linkage between research and 
application. In order to stimulate investigator-initiated grant 
applications in priority areas, tie Branch has issued a number of 
research grant announcements: 



0 Drug Abuse Prevention Research Announcement 
0 Family Therapy and Prevention Research Announcement 
0 New Investigator Research Award in Prevention 
( Community Prevention Research in Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
0 Prevention of Alcohol, Drug, ano Mental Health (ADM) 
Disorders at the Worksite 



To insure that intervention^ designed to prevent tobacco use had 
been thoroughly tested, that they were appropriate for tran^^^^rence 
to other drugs of abuse, and to identify potential problems, provide 
solutions, and direct future research, NIDA held a 2-day working 
conference on April 5 and 6. 1984. 

This meeting was part of NlDA's Research Analysis and Utilization 
System (RAUS). RAUS reviews are designed to serve four functions: 

0 Collect and systematically classify the findings of all 
intramural and extramural research supported by NIDA; 

0 Evaluate the findings in selected areas of particular 

interest and formulate a state-of-the-art review by a panel 
of scientific peers; 

0 Disseminate findings to researchers in the field and to 
administrators, planner^ instructors, and other interested 
persons ; 

0 Provide a feedback mechanism to NIDA staff and planners so 
that the administration and monitoring of the NIDA i .search 
program reflect the very latest knowledge gleaned from 
research in the field. 

This monograph is i product of that conference. The participants 
included representatives of three major psychosocial intervention 
approaches: social skills, social inoculation, and cognitive- 
developmental. Discussants included social scientists with broad 
behavioral an/j clinical experience in the related fields of smoking 
cessation, stress management, and alcohol and drug abuse. 

As a complement to this meeting, NIDA sponsored a conference 
entitled "Etiology of Drug Abuse. Implications for Prevention" on 
April 7A and 25, 19P4. Research Monograph 56 reports the findings 
of that conference (Jones and Battjes 1985). 

SCIENTIFIC BACKGROUND 

During the pa^t -''0 years, Americans have become increasingly aware 
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of and concerned db:)ut the level of drug involvement among youth. 
At the end of the 1960s, the u<e of illicit druc among teenagers 
and young adults was recognized as a major epidemic. Large segments 
of the nation's youth had begun to experiment with mar^ijana. 
psychedelics. and psychoactive drugs 5uch as phenc)C .dine (PCP). 
Moreovp'^. misuse and abuse of prescnption drugs (e.g . tran- 
quilizers and stimulants) was on the incrca$<» By the mid-1970s, 
illicit dug experimentation seem to ha^e become synonymous with 
other "ritPS of passage" into adulthood. 

Although rates of drug use for most substances declined during the 
late 1970s and early 1980s, drug use among adolescents and young 
adults continues to be a signiflcan problem. As measured by NIOA's 
High School Senior Survey, in 1984, 19X of the respondents reported 
having smoked cigarettes daily. 5X were drinking alcohol daily, ani 
39% had five or more drinks in a row at ^east once in the past 2 
weeks. Approxim;»tely 25X of nigh school seniors reported current 
use of marijuana. Moreovc. 62t. or roughly two-thuds of the 
respondents, had tried an illicit drug Uohn^ton et al. 1985) 
Table 1 provides an overview of tiends in 30-day prevalence of 16 
types of drugs and table 2 provides annual prevalence. 

EARLY PREVENTIVE INTERVENTIONS 

Historically, drug abuse prevention programs were founded on the 
theoretical assumption that children and adolescents used drugs 
because they were ignorant of the consequences of such use Failure 
to recognize negative consequenc*>s resulted, according to this 
theory, in neutral or even favorable attitudes regarding exper- 
imentation and/or regular use. 

During the 1960s, drug education programs focused on providing 
information. These programs tiequently contained 'fea-' arou^a^ 
messages" regarding the health and social consequences of such uso. 
Perhaps of more significance, youth reported that the messages 
themse vos lacked credibility. 

By the 1 970s, social scientists had begun to address i nte^-p-^r sonal 
and intrapersonal factors that influenced drjg abuse behaviors among 
children and adolescents (Goodstadt 1975) Correlational studies 
found drug abuse was associated with attitudes, beliefs, and values, 
as well as other personality factors surh as feelings of ^elf- 
esteem. self-rel tance» and alienation. One orevention approach 
which evolved from this research was affective education. Rather 
than focusing on drug abuse behaviors, affective education focused 
on the factors a^.ociated with use. attempting to eliminate the 
reasons for using drugs hy creating a school climate wh*ch was 
supportive of student*^' social and emotional needs These programs 
frequently focused on training the "itudents in effective decision- 
making skills. Specific techniques included (1) values clari- 
fication; (2) analysis of consequences of behavioral choices, and 
(3) identification of alternative behaviors consistent with one's 
values and beliefs regarding drug abuse 
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TABLE 1 

Trends in Annual Prevalence of S:^;teen Types of Drugs 
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TABLE 2 

Trends in Lifetime Prevalence of Sixteen Types of Drugs 
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other prevention approaches gained prominence in the 1970s These 
programs focused on alternative activities to drug use. Some of 
these programs involved youth in community projects to reduce 
alienation, while others provided alternative opportunities for 
recreation, socialization, and informal education. 

The effectiveness of affective education and alternative approaches 
to drug abuse has not as yet been demonstrated. While a significant 
number of programs have been evaluated (see for example Berberian et 
al. 1976; Goodstadt 1980; Schaps et al. 1981; Battjes 1985), the 
vast majority of studies have suffered from methodological and 
design flaws. It should be nored, however, that several of the 
studies Indicate little or no effects for selected prevention 
approaches (Blum et al. 1978; Schaps et al. 1984). 

PSYCHOSOCIAL PREVENTIVE INTERVENTION APPROACHES 

Etiological research directed toward identifying and understanoing 
the antecedents and correlates of drug abuse behavicr has contri- 
buted significantly to the development of a new generation of 
preventive intervention approaches. The approaches that are 
addressed in this monograph have been variously titled "saying no" 
programs,^ peer resistance strategies, life skills training, and 
social inoculation. To maintain a consistent thread among a 
significant number of interventions reviewed in this nwnograph, the 
term social skills training will be applied to those preventive 
Interventions that are broadly focused on enhancement or general 
personal and social competence skills (e.g., Botvin, Wills, Schlnke, 
Pentz). Social inoculation training will be used for those programs 
that focus on skills training to resist peer and other social 
pressures (e.g., Johnson, Flay, Perry). The term cognitive- 
developmental training will be applied to those studies that focus 
on the physiological reaction to smoking experimentation (e.g., 
Leventhal and Glynn) . 

The chapters that follow address issues that have arisen as a 
consequence of current research experiences in the area of 
psychosocial pre ention approaches to drug abuse among school-age 
children and adolescents. Botvin and Wills examine the results of 
"broad-spectrum" social skills approaches. Flay provides an 
analysis of the effectiveness of the social influences approach. 
Glynn, Leventhal, and Hirschmai discuss a model of the natural 
history of cigarette smoking known as the cognitive-developmental 
approach. Biglan examines the methodological issues related to 
design and analysis of preventiv- interveP*"ion research strategies. 
Each of these papers is followed by a discussion chapter developed 
by Glasgow and McCaul, Lando, McCarthy, and Cook, respectively. 
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Personal and Social Skills 
Training: Cognitive-Behavioral 
Approaches to Substance Abuse 
Prevention 

Gilbert J, Bctvin, Ph.D., and Thomas A. Wills, Ph.D. 



This chr.pter reviews the empirical evidence on the efficacy of 
substance abuse prevention efforts which teach generic personal 
and sociai skills. This type of substance abuse prevention 
caorategy is part cf a new generation of primary pre^z-^nticn 
progT-ams which have proven effective in reduxiing the initiation 
of one or Eaore forms of substance use (see Flay's chapter i , tnis 
volume for a review of studies testing other recently de73loped 
substance abuse prevention strategies;. The cognitive-behavioral 
approach 3S reviewed in this chapter are based on the poetula.te 
that the nvost effective approach to substance abuse prevention 
utilizing school-based programs with general population groups is 
to influence basic personal and social competence skills tnat 
appear to be causal factors for several different ty^s of 
substance use and abuse. 

This chapter begins with a review the theoretical 
considerations that led researchers to focias on teacMng students 
generic personal and social skills. Pour current intervention 
models and reported res'dts on the effectiveness of these 
approaches for preventing cigarette smoking and other i'urms of 
substance use are described. Particular attention is given to 
the process evaluations used in these studies, because one of the 
major contributions of these researchers has been to develop and 
adopt methods for assessing the personal and social competence 
factors that are hypothesized to be the mediators of program 
impact on substance use outcomes. The two final sections 
summarize the accomplishments of these programs, discuss 
methodological issues ^md potential limita^tions, and suggest some 
topics that 3eem likely zo be productive for farther research in 
this area. 

Despite some a-^rene.:.: of the adverse consequences of substance 
use, a significant number of teenagers begin using psychoactive 
substances each year. Althoughi for some persons use may be 
discontinued after a brief period of experimentation, initiation 
of tobacco, alcohol, or drug use rry^ le%i to patterns of use 
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which result in both peychciogical and physical dependence. In 
view of the difficulty and cost of treating individuals \iho have 
already developed substance abuse probleins, the prospect of 
developing effective substance abuse prevention strategies has 
held a great deal of appeal over the years. While it seems 
evident that effective treatment programs will continue to be 
necessary, the development of effective prevention programs would 
clearly represent a major advance in the battle that has been 
waged against substance abuse for years. 

Significant progress has been made in recent years which provides 
preliminary support for the efficacy of several new substance 
abuse preventior models. This new generation of programs differs 
from traditional prevention approaches by incorporating a more 
complete understanding of the basic causes of smoking, alcohol, 
and drug use/abuse. Perhaps more importantly, these programs 
have been subjected to carefully designed evaluation studies, 
which provide evidence of their effectiveness. 

P^chological Inoculation Studies 

The most significant breakthrough concerning substance abuse 
prevention first occta-red in adolescent ci^ette smoking. Evans 
and his colleagues at the University of Houston (Evans 1976; 
Evans et al. 1978) are credited with conducting the pioneering 
work in the development and testing of a strategy for countering 
social influences to smoke. In addition to using the social 
learning theory (Bandura 1977), Evans' work was strongly 
influenced by the persuasive consnuni cat ions theory of F^cGuire 
(1964, 1968). As such, a central feature of the prevention 
approach developed by Evans involved showing students films 
depicting tne kinds of social pressures to smoke that they would 
likely encounter as they prograssed through junior and senior 
high school. The main purpose of this approach was to "inoculate" 
students against such pressures. A further purpose of these 
films was to demonstrate specific tactics for resisting these 
pressures to smoke. 

Other investi^tors have elaborated on this model. The work of 
McAlister and his colleagues (McAlister et al. 1979, 1980; Perry 
et al. 1980; Telch et al. 1982) and studies conducted in 
Minnesota (Arkin et al. 1931; Hurd et .1. 1980; Luepker et al. in 
press; Murray et al. 1^), Canada (nay et al. 1983), and 
Southern California (Flay et al. ia press; Johnson et al. 1981) 
placed ixore emphasis on the actual training of students in how to 
resist social pressure to smoke. Results from studies testing 
this type of interventin^, reviewed by Play (this volume), show 
that this approach appears to be effective for reducin/? the 
Incidence of new ci^retie smoking in school-age populations. 

Cognitive-Behavioral Programs 

Other researchers in this area have examined pr-^vention 
strategies havin/> a somewhat broader focus. Imtead of utilizin^^ 



a substance abuse preventi on strate®r that teaches knowledge and 
skills directly related to resisting offers of substance use 
(i.e., strategies which are specific to substance use), these 
strategies target general factors thought to be linked to 
subsequent substance use by teaching broad-based personal and 
social skills. Refusal skills and pressure resistance tactics 
are also tau@it as part of this strate®r. Thus, skills and 
knowledge specific to substance abuse prevention are taught 
within the framework of programs designed to enhance general 
personal and social competence. This approach evolved from a 
theoretical model which posits that prevention can be achieved by 
teaching persons to deal more effectively with general life 
problCTia (e.g., interpersonal relationships, social coping, 
performance denands) and to cope effectively with specific 
taaptations to use substances (Wills and Shiffman, in prer^d'. 
Although many of the techniques used in these programs werr 
initially developed for remediation of existing deficits, 
recently these techniques have seen wide application in 
competence enhancement with normal populations (Pentz and Tolan 
submitted for publication). 

THEORETICAL RATIONALE 

Substance Use and Adolescent Development 

The initiation of substance use is primarily an adolescent 
phenomenon, occurring within the context of great physical and 
p^chological change Adoption of one substance typically leads 
to experimentation with other psychoactive substances, and 
research with adolescents has shown a predictable sequence of 
initiations: individuals begin with tobacco and alcohol, 
progress later to marijuana, and may eventually go on to use other 
drugs such as depressants or opiates (Hamburg et al. 1975; Kandel 
1978). For this reason, tobacco (nicotine) is frequently viewed 
as a "gateway" drug that greatly increases the probability of 
regular and/or problematic use of other substances. 
Psychological variables such as low self-esteem, depression, and 
poor coping skills are notably significant for predicting 
K^^^Vksequent progression to problematic drug use CKandel et al. 
1978/, and for this reason investigators have given extensive 
consideration to the psychological factors that are implicate! in 
adolescent drug use. 

During adolescence, individuals typically experiment with a wide 
range of behaviors and lifestyle patterns as part oL the natural 
process of separating from parents, developing a sense of 
autonomy and independence, and acquiring some of the skills 
necessary for functioning effectively in the adult world. 
Profound cognitive changes occur during the beginning of 
adolescence which significantly alter the adolescent's view of 
the world and the manner in which he/she thinks. Also, due to 
what has been characterized as "adolescent egpcentrism" (Elkind 
1978), adolescents tend to have a heightened sense of self- 
consciousness concerning thejir appearance, personal qioalities, 
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and abilities. Purtheraore, as students approach adolescence, 
there appears to be a progressive decline in the impact of 
parental influence and a corresponding increase in the impact of 
influence from peer networks (Utech and Moving 1969; Glynn 1981 ). 
This has profound consequences for substance use. Whereas 
parents and general adult networks tend to hold values that 
discourage substance use (at least by teens) , peer networks may 
indirectly or directly encourage substance use (Wills and Vaughan 
1984). Finally, in a process termed "adolescent invulnerability" 
(Urberg and Robbins 1985), teens perceive that they are not 
susceptible to the hazards presented by risk-taking and 
health-compromising behaviors. 

These and other developmental changes occurring during this 
period increase adolescents* risk of yielding to various direct 
and indirect pressures to smoke, drink, or use drugs. The 
combination of adolescent egocentrism and the increased reliance 
on the peer group tend to promote substance use in some 
individuals. At the same time, the cognitive developments 
occurring prior to and during this period can serve to increase 
vulnerability to substance use influences by undermining 
knowledge related to the potential risk of using these 
substances. For example, adolescents* increased cognitive 
sophistication may enable them to discover inconsistencies or 
logical flaws in the arguments being advanced by adults 
concerning the potential risks of substance use, or may enable 
the adolescents to formulate their cwn counter- arguasnts and 
construct rationalizations for ignoring these risks — particularly 
if substance use is perceived as having social or personal 
benefits. Thus, a recognition of the developmental tasks, 
issues, changes, and pressures motivating adolescent behavior is 
necessary to fully understand the etiology of sjbstance 
use/abuse. 

Initiation and Early Stages of Substance Abuse 

For most individuals, initial experimentation and the subsequent 
development of regular patterns of use typically occur during the 
pre-adolescent and adolescent period (Millman and Botvin 1983)- 
The initial use of most substances tends to occur in social 
situations, with solitary use being relatively uncormnon 
(Friedman et al. in press). 

Evidence from a variety of sources suggests that social, 
attitudinal, and personality factors may all promote the 
initiation of substance use (Blum vM Richards 1979; Braucht et 
al. 1975; Jessor 1976; Wechsler 1976). Social influences can 
originate from substance use by family members (particularly 
parents and older siblings) and friends, as well as from the 
portrayal of substance use in the popular media ^3 J^onething that 
is both acceptable and an important part of popularity, sex 
appeal, sophistication, success, and good times. On an 
individual level, a number of psychological factors have been 
associated with substance use. For example, some of the 
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psychological characteristics tliat have been associated with 
substance use/abuse include low self-esteem, a greater need for 
social approval, high anxiety, low assertiveness, an external 
locus of control, and an impatience to assume adult roles (Botvm 
and McAlister 1931; Millinan and Botvin 196:>). 

Researchers have also found that substance users differ from 
nonusers along several behavioral dimensions, suggesting a 
difference with respect to value orientation. For example, 
individuals who use drugs tend to get lower grades in school, are 
less likely to participate in or^ized extracurricular 
activities such as sports or clubs, and are more likely than 
nonusers to engage in antisocial behaviors such as lying, 
stealing, and cheating (Demone 1975; Jessor et al. 1972; Wechsler 
and ?hum 1975). Finally, evidence from a variety of sources 
indicates that certain substances tend to be used together; for 
example, adolescents who use opiates are also likely to drink 
excessively and to smoke. 

As Jessor (1932) has noted, the a3SOciation between several types 
of health-compromising behavior is perhaps one of the clearest 
facts to have anerged from the past decade of research. The 
significance of this observation is that a number of problem 
behaviors appear to be caused by the same underlying factors. 
For this reason, as well as for practical reasoas, it has been 
suggested that prevention programs should be developed which 
target the underlying determinants of several theoretically and 
empirically related problem behaviors (Botvin 1982; Swisher 
1979). This postulate is the basis for the generic substance 
abuse prevention prograifls, which aim at increasing students* 
general personal and social competence, thereby affecting the 
factors that underlie many types of substance use and 
health-compromising behavior. 

Theoretical Foundations 

All of the never psychosocial prevention strategies have common 
theoretical roots based largely on social learnir^ theory 
(Bandura 1977) and problem behavior theory (Jessor and Jessor 
1977). Prom this perspective, substance use is conceptualized as^ 
a socially learned, purposive, and functional behavior which is 
the result of the interplay of social-environmental and personal 
factors. Substance use behavior, like other types of behavior, 
13 learned througjh a process of modeling and reinforcement which 
13 mediated by personal factors such as cognitions, attitudes, 
and beliefs. 

This modeling and reinforcement process can occur in seversil 
way_ Jorae individuals may seek out other individuals who smoke, 
drink, or use drugs— or may be motivated to en^ige in those 
beliaviortj themselvuj — as a way of coping with expecxed failure or 
as an alternative way of achieving some desired goal (i.e., some 
adolescents .o are not doing well academically may begin to use 
drugs as an alternative means of achieving popularity, social 
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status, or self-esteem). Similarly, the use of tobacco, alcohol, 
and certain other drugs may bo used in an attempt to cope with 
tension or anxiety, particularly social anxiety. 

Other individuals may begin smoking, , inking, or using dr^^gs 
after repeatedly observing high status role models eng^ing in 
these behaviors or as the result of persuasive appeals made by 
advertisers or peers. Differential susceptibility to social 
influence appears to be mediated by personality— with individuals 
who have low self--esteem, low self-confidence, low autonon\/, and 
an external locus of control being more likely to succumb to 
these influences (Bandura 1969; Rotter 1972). 

An argument, supporting broader-based prevention programs, is 
that successful prevention strategies must not only provide 
students with the skills necessary to resist social pressure to 
use cubstances, but must also reduce potential motivations to 
engage in tobacco, alcohol, or drug use. The former might be 
accomplished by increasing students' refusal skills. The latter 
might be accomplished by improving students' general persoiial and 
social competence. A potential limitation of pressure-resistance 
pre^-'ention models is that, although students might learn refusal 
skills, they might have little motivation to apply these skills. 
In fact, Friedman et al. (1983), in an empirical study of 
students who be^ smoking in social situations, found that the 
majority had knowingly entered the situation with the specific 
intent of smoking. For these reasons, cognitive-behavioral 
prevention models combine training in the use of refusal skills 
with interventions intended both to improve general coping skills 
and indirectly modify psychological factors related to substance 
use. 

Personal and Social Competence 

The acquisition of adequate social skills appears to play an 
important role in both psychological adjustment and psychosocial 
development. Basic interpersonal skills are necessary for 
confident, responsive, and mutually beneficial relationships, and 
are perhaps among the most important skills that an individual 
must learn. A lack of social competence may lead to rejection 
and social isolation, which may in turn result in poor 
psychological adjustment. 

Individuals generally begin the acquisition of basic social 
skills during childhood, and as they mature their social skills 
generally increase. By the time individuals become adolescents, 
many have acquired a repertoire of social skills such as 
initiating and maintaining conversations, communicating 
effectively, giving and receiving compliments, refusing 
unreasonable requests, expressing feelings, etc. Social skillr, 
like other behaviors, are learned througxi a combination of 
modeling and reinfc. cement and the development of these skills is 
dependent upon having the opportunity to observe and pi-actice 
them. In addition to acquiring general social skills, it is 
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important that adolescents learn the kind of refusal skills that 
will enable them to resist peer pressure to en^^e in behaviors 
that they might otherwise choose to avoid • 

Social skills may represent the largest collection of skills 
which individuals need to develop in order to fonction 
effectively as adults. However, it is also necessary to acquire 
personal skills relating to effective and responsible decision 
making, techniques for coping with stress and anxiety, and basic 
principles of personal behavior change and self improvement. 

Information and Knowledge 

Available evidence indicates that teaching only about the extreme 
ne^tive consequences of substance abuse is of marginal value 'iS 
a prevention strategy. This does not mean that information and 
knowledge cannot play an important role in substance abase 
prevention. Certain types of knowledge about the use of tobacco, 
alcoho] , and drugs may be a useful component of subst'3aice abuse 
prevention prograxLs. For example, since ado' ^scents typically 
overestimate the prevalence of smoking and drinking, correcting 
normative expectations of high substance use migh"*" help to reduce 
the perceived social support for these behaviors. 

Furthermore, information and knowledge included in prevention 
progrsjus should be selected with an understanding of cognitive- 
developmental factors. Since adolescents tend to have a 
"present-time" orientation, the perceived short-term social 
benefits of smoking, drinking, or drug taking may override 
concerns for potential negative consequences (particularly morp 
distant long-terra ones) . Consequen ^, focusing on some of the 
more immediate consequences of use, which may ser^^e as social 
liabilities (e.g., nicotine stains on teeth, bad breath, etc), 
might be a somewhat more meaningful deterrent than providing 
information on long-term consequences. 

Another important issue concerning information and knowledge is 
its perceived credibility. Factual information about the 
potential hfiizards of drug use, for example, may be ignored when 
presented by teachers, but taken seriously when presented by peer 
leaders. Moreover, the manner in which information is presented 
can either enhance or detract from its credibility''. For example, 
information presented in an obviously one-sided and biased manner 
is likely to be viewed with more suspicion than information that 
is presented in a balanced and neutral manner. 

INTERVMION STRATEGIES AITD EVALUATION RESULTS 

Research on generic personal and social skills training 
approaches to substance abuse prevention has been conducted 
primarily by four research groups around the country during the 
past few years. This includes research by Pentz (initially at 
the University of Temiessee and more recently at the University 
of Southern California), research by Schinke and his colleagues 
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(at the University of Washington), research by Wills (initially 
at the American Health Foundation and more recently at Cornell 
University), and research by Botvin (at Cornell University). 

While each of these research groups developed substance abuse 
prevention programs independently, there are many existing 
commonalities in terms of both method and rationale. However, a 
number of important differences exist within the approaches 
utilized by these research groups. Moreover, in spite of the 
fact that all of these intervention approaches have similar 
roots, the case for each type of intervention sti'ategy is argued 
somewhat differently. A discussion of the work conducted by 
these four research groups follows. Each section contains a 
summary of the rationale used for that particular intervention 
strategy, a general description of the intervention program, and 
a summary of the results of evaluation i^tudies conducted with 
each intervention strategy. 

Social Assertiveness Skills Training (Pentz) 

The research being conducted by Pentz (1983, in press) tests a 
prevention approach that is based on a social competence model of 
substance use. oubstance use in early adolescence, according to 
this model, is a joint product of social influences (e.g., 
parental smoking, peer smoking) and poor social assertiveness 
skills that are relevant for dealing with situations in ^hich 
individuals may experience social pressure to smoke, drink, or 
use drugs. Pentz' s model is derived from social learning theory 
(Bandura 1977) and problem behavior theory (Jessor and Jessor 
1977), ana is based on several empirical findings. First, a 
number of studies have found subst^antial correldCions between 
self, peer, and parental substance use. Second, other 
researchers have reiX)rted associations between substance ;i3e and 
^uch variables as high anxiety, depression, low self-esteem, and 
low self-effica^/, suggesting that students who are prone to 
substance use are relatively low in social competence. Tnird, 
problem behaviorr. such as school failure, delinquency, and 
aggression have been found to be correlated wi^^i substance use. 

According to Pentz (1983), the.5e findings suggest tnat ijtudents 
with low social competence may be moro ousceptible to frequent 
use of drugs or alcohol as a means of relieving social anxiety. 
It is also hypothesized that students with W social compeWac<^ 
are less able to deal with varioui^ kinds of explicit social 
pressure to smoke, drink, or uye drug.s. Adolescent . ^"ic 
experience a delay in the developjnent of social -.omp^tence are 
viewed by ?enV/. being prone to delinquency, -ig^^r'^oJUveni^Js, 
academic or social withdrawal, and substance use. 

The intervention approach developed by Per.tz (1953) is. 
therefore, boused on Vvi .'ujsamptlon thia the initiation of 
subst-mce use can b^ dotorr-id by increai,Lng social conp^tence -ini 
self-effiC'^y. ^oci^l comp^terioe is ess^'ntially conc^-^; tu;il 1 7.ed ;i.'> 
assert ivene.vs (i.e., the ability to dls'igr-.^o, to refu.-s to 'n-ike 
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requests, and to initiate con\'ersati^ns) . Selr-efficacy is 
defined as "the conviction that one can successfully execute 
behaviors necessary to produce desired outcome^'' (Pentz, in 
press). It is assumed that in ear]^ adoleacence, intentions to 
experiment with drugs may be offset by the development of 
self-efficacy and prosocial skills. 

The content and techniques incorporated into the prevention 
pro ''ram are derived from cognitive-behavior tnerapy arii, more 
spL ifically, from assertiveness skills training (see Pentz 
1985) • The intervention program consists of seven 55-ciinute 
sessions which are conducted by a trained teacher paired with a 
program assistant, and facilitated by peers working in subgroups 
of four in the classroom. Skills for dealing with several social 
situations are demonstrated and taught through modeling, 
rehearsal, and feedback to participating student.^-j. The social 
situations covered include everyday oituations with teachers, 
parents, and peers. 

One evaluation study of this approach has been conducted so far 
(Pentz, ip press). Evalaation measures included a set of 
self-report items on recent use of ci^rettes and alcohol, a 
self-efficacy scale, and a rolo-play measure of social 
competence. The smoking and drimcing self- report items are .icored 
for frequency of use in the past month, amou'^t of use and number 
of days used in past month, and number of times abused in the 
last 6 months. The self-eff legacy scale is composed of 16 \temi3 
which tap perceived efficacy in both familiar and unfamiliar 
interpersonal situa.ions with teachers, parents, ^' d peek's. The 
role-play measure of social competence involves piesentirig 
students with 12 audiotapcd social situations . which they must 
respond. Responses are audio taped and subsequently coded on a 
5-point scale of social competence. 

Also included was a teacher rating sa-ile In which students were 
rated by classroom teachers on a 10-point scale r'-inging from very 
unassertive to very aggrt^:^:3ive, with the midpoint representing 
appropriate assertive behavior. ."Students were classified into 
three groups (unassertive, assertive, aggrejjive) on the oasis of 
these teacher ratings. Several iteias relevdnt to ^3Chool behavior 
(j.g. , semester g^ade point aver^, truancy, absence) were 
derived from students* jelf- reports and from school rt-cords. In 
addition, a 50- item inventory of attitudes towrirdj :5Ubjtuice u3»* 
was completed by students. 

The evaluation study involve] 1,193 student'3 from .-^choolii in 
rural and suburU^n Tennessee, r-inging fro^ 6th throu^^h 9tri 
grades. Classrooms ^ere r?indomIy 'issigned to one of ^'hrtfO 
experimental conditions: full intervuition (jeven je:3:3ion5 of 
instruction, modeling, and beh'ivioral rehenr.vil ) , partial 
intervention ^two :5e3siom: jf in;>truction onlyj, or full control. 
Half of the schools invol'/:;d in the .itudy were in raril 'ind 
half were in sul irb-in -^re-i.^ 
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Outv ome results indicated several significant findings. The 
intervention program increased social competence (as indexed by 
the role-play measure), self-efficacy (as indexed by the 
questionnaire measure), and grade point average. This effect • ns 
more prof ound in the full intervention group, in coraparison t^j 
the instruction-only or control group. An interaction effect was 
found between social skills training and initial behavioral 
style— the intervention program had its greatest effect on those 
students who were assertive or aggressive at baseline. These 
students showed the largest increases in social competence and 
improvements in student-teacher relationships, family 
cohesiveness, and rebelliousness. 

A similar interaction effect was also found for substance use. 
'^tudent-s in the full intervention group who had been fissertive or 
aggressive at baseline showed the greatest decrease in onset 
rates for substance use, compared with either the 
instruction-only or the control group. Results for social 
competence measures weie maintained over all follow up 
measurements in this study; results for drug use measures 
decreased somewhat over time, so that by the 6 month follow up 
the full intervention ani instruction-only groups showed similar 
levels of drug use. Data ^resented by Pentz (in press) indicate 
that the effect of the .ntervention occurred primaril.y for 
alcohol use (beer, wine, and hard liquor); no effects were noted 
for cigarette smoking. 

Inteniccions with age of intervention suggested that the 
intervention program hatl its greatest effect on self-efficacy, 
social competence, and arug use for the 6th and 9tM grade 
students. It is rotewortJ>y that theyo represent crucial 
transition periods for adolescent3. These intervention effects 
were maintained through the 6 month follow up. Interactions with 
rural versus suburban residence suggested that in rural areas 
drus related primarily to social competence; whereas in 

eaburban areas, substance use was affected by a broader range of 
variables, including drug use influences (e.g., higiier peer and 
parental drug use, more negative social attitudes). 

In sum, social competence training, in interaction with grade 
level and personality style (aggressive vei3us nonassertive), 
produced increases in social competence and school grades, and 
decreases in drug use. To a lesser extent, environmental 
characteristics appeared to moderate program effects, so that 
social competence training had a greater effect on drug use tmong 
rural students compared with suburbaii stadents. The results also 
indicated that the intervention program was most effective for 
dru^ abuse prevention when conducted just before periods of 
crucial transition for adolescents (e.g., beginning of junior 
hig}» school or ^)eginning of hi^h school). 

The results reported by Pents show i.ome potenti^il benefits of 
her intervention program ris a substa-'ice abuse prever.cion 
strateg/, although these benefits appear to be 'nodetjt. However, 
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it is puzzling that no effects were obtained for cigarette 
smoking, in contrast to results from most other studies; possibly 
this is a consequence of the population characteristics of 
students in rural/suburban Tennessee, where the study was 
conducted. Perliaps more informative was Pentz^s analyses of the 
etiological determii^ants of substance use (conducted with control 
group data). The results of these aralv<^es (which have not been 
included here) generally appear to support her hypothesized 
causal model of substance use, and also were consistent with the 
theoretical rationale for the intervention program. 

Cognitive-Behavioral Skills Training (Schinke) 

Schinke and his colleagues at the University of Washington have 
conducted a series of studies examining the extent to which a 
cognitive-behavioral intervention program is capable of 
preventing or reducing cigarette smoKlng among adolescents. The 
intervention strategy developed and tested by Schinke and his 
colleagues is derived from their extensive research in the area 
of pregnancy prevention (Gilchrist and Schinke, in press; Schinke 
1982; Schinke et al. 1980; Schinke and Gilchrist 1977). Schinke 
and colleagues view cigarette smoking, like engaging in sexual 
intercourse without the use of contraceptives, from both a 
developmental and social learning theory perspective. 

Adolescence is a time for acquiring adult skills, exploring 
options, and taking ri^ks. Instead of letting adolescents 
flounder through the adolescent year;., learning skills in a 
chaotic, hit-or^niss fashion, it is argued that adolescents 
should be deliberately and systematically taught the skills 
necessary to enjoy happy, healthy, and prosperous lives (Schinke 
and Gilchrist 1984). The cognitive-behavioral approach is 
designed to enable adolescents to acquire both the personal and 
social competence skills necessary for them to "handle current 
problems, anticipate and prevent future ones, and advance their 
mental health, social functioning, economic welfare, and physical 
well-being" (Schinke and Gilchrist 1984). 

Schinke 's approach recognizes the fact that adolescents are 
frequently influenced or pressured into participating in 
peer-sanctioned behaviors such as smoking, dr^^nking, and sexual 
intercourse. Although adolescents may possess knowledge 
concerning the health risks associated with ending in these 
activities, the perceived social benefits of engaging in these 
^ * "ri may override this knowledge. Adolescents who have not 
jpropriate cognitive and behavioral skills not only are 
'^ike well-informed and well-reasoned decisions 
g such situations, but also will be likely to lack the 
al.a ,j to successfully implement a decision that goeb against 
group norms. 

The general approach advocated by Schinke and his colleagues 
involves the acquisition of decision-making and problem-solving 
skills which might enable adolescents to more fully utilize the 
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information at their disposal and be better prepared to make 
decisions involving health-coaipromising behaviors. In addition, 
adolescents are taught interpersonal skills so that they can 
communicate effectively and assertively. 

This approach emphasizes the development of cognitive and 
behavioral skills which are flexible and rot situation-specific. 
On a cognitive level, students are taught decision-making and 
problem-solving techniques which will better prepare them to 
avoid peer pressure situations without alienating fri^^-is. 
Students are also taught specific self-inst" action tecnniques 
that ''^signed to provide them with a framework for guiding 
therast :hrough high-risk situations. Finally, students are 
taught Dasic interpersonal skills designed to enable them to 
implement specific decisions or act in a way which is consistent 
with what they want. 

The main components of this intervention strategy include: 
( I ) providing accurate information whi." :an be immediately 
personalized; (2) teac' -:g students hc^ uo handle a diverse range 
of problem sit'oations irough a systematic stepwise problem 
solving strategy, as well as techniques such as brainstorming 
which can help individuals develop potential solations; (3) 
conveying self-instructional techniques designed to help 
individuals exercise self-control over their behavior (i.e., the 
verbal mediation of behavior through covert instruction); (4) 
teaching adaptive coping strategies for relieving stress, 
anxiety, and pressure involving both covert cognitive coping 
skills and overt relaxation training techniques; and (5)^ 
developing important verbal and nonverbal assertive skills. 
Classes or small groups provide opportunities for modeling, 
reinforcement, feedback, and the vicarious learning of important 
personal and social skills. 

Adult group leaders teach students systematic decision-maici ng 
procedures for handling difficult situations. Case examples from 
personal experiences of students are used to master the various 
ste^j of defining a problem clearly, generating possible 
solutions, selecting one solution, and planning its 
implementation. Students are also taught important assertive 
communication skills through role plays designed to provide them 
with practice in sticking to tojgh decisions, dealing with risky 
situations and influential people, and using self-control. A 
combination of modeling, feedback, reinforcement, and coaching is 
utilized to teach these skills. Homework assignments are 
employed to give ^tu'lents additional practice and to increase the 
likelihood that these decision-making skills will be utilized in 
various life situations. 

To date, Schinke and his colleagues have completed three studies 
applying this general prevention model to adolescent cigarette 
smoking. The cognitive-behavioral intervention strategy used m 
these studies was e3,:entially the .3ame ^13 the one specified 
above. Ilowever, it does not appear to hfi\^ in'^luded the stress 
management component. 
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The first of these studies (Schinke and Blythe 1981) was 
conducted with 6th graders (N = 28) from two classes within the 
same school. Students were randaaly assigned to experimental and 
control groups. All students were pre- and posttested by 
questionnaire for smoking knawledge and three measures related to 
problem solving and decision making (perspective taking, 
means/end thinking, and anticipation of consequences). In 
addition, students were videotaped in order to assess specific 
interpersonal (assertive) skills in ei^t face-to~face 
interactions involving saying "no" to offers of ci^ettes, 
extolling the wisdom of not smoking, and pointing out the hazards 
of tobacco use. A 6-month follow up was conducted in which 
enhanced self-reports of weekly and monthly ci^rette smoking 
were collected using the bogus pipeline technique; students also 
completed questionnaires desigiied to measure their attitudes 
toward nonsmoking, intent io: i to smoke in the future, and the 
number of refusals to smoke when offered. 

The cognitive-behavioral intervention program consisted of eight 
60-niinute sessions conducted in small groups. The program 
provided students with; general health information concerning 
the advantages and disadvantages of smoking; problem solving and 
decision making skills; and cognitive-behavioral strategies for 
resisting peer pressure to smoke. Students were also taught 
self-instruction techniques to help them exercise control over 
their own behavior and set and achieve specific goals 
(particularly goals related to resisting peer pressure to smoke). 
Finally, students were tau^t assertive coniminication skills 
(e.g., maintaining eye contact, appropriate facial expressions, 
hand gestures, loudness of voice, assertive statements). All of 
these skills were taught using a combination of modeling, role 
playing, feedback, and reinforcement. 

The intervention program was conducted by graduate interns who 
provided students with feedback, reinforcement, and coaching. 
Additionally, students took turns in different roles and as 
coaches. Extended practice in the form of behavioral homework 
assignments was also part of the program (e.g., gathering 
antismoking information, observing cigarette smoking in public 
pi ?e3, leaving situations where others were smoking, and asking 
people not to smoke). 

Two- tailed t-tests were used to compare the treatment and control 
groups at the posttest in terms of gain scores for smoking 
knowledge, problem solving and decision making, and videotaped 
social interaction measures. Both groups were also canpared by 
t-test for the vsirious folla</-up measures. Results yielded 
significant differences between the two groups, indicating that 
the students in the treatment group had significantly greater 
increases in smoking knowledge, problem solving and decision 
making skills, and assertive skills (higher rates of eye contact, 
greater use of "I" and "no," and more requests that peers not 
ymoke) . 
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Six-month follow up data indicated significantly less ci^reTite 
smoking for the prevention condition, both in terms of ci^ettes 
smoked in the past vfeek and past month. In addition, the 
students in the prevention condition had more xwsitive attitudes 
toward nonsmoking, fewer intentions to smoke, and oore refusals 
of cig^ettes. Follow up smoking data were collected using the 
bogus-pipeline" procedure. Althou^ not explicitly stated, it 
appears that conventional self-report procedures were used to 
collect pre- and posttest smoking data. No pre- or posttest data 
are presented for any of the variables reported at the 6-month 
follow up. However, the authors state that "between condition 
analyses of pretest data on young peoples' self reported 
cigarette use and their reports of family manbers' smokine were 
nonsignificant" (p. 34). 

A second study (Schinke and Gilchrist I985) was conducted with 
6th grade students (N = 56) from two schools who were randomly 
assigned to four conditions of a Solomon (1949) four-group 
research design: pretest and intervention, intervention only, 
pretest only, and neither the pretest nor the intervention 
program. All students were posttested after 2 months, and follow 
up data were collected after 6 months. As in the previous study, 
the intervention program consisted of ei^t 1-nour sessions 
conducted twice a week by two group leaders. The intervention 
program was essentially the same as in the first study, invo'-ving 
a combination of information, the acquisition of decision-making 
and problenr-solving skills, self-instruction and self-management 
skills, and assertiveness skills training. 

The intervention material was delivered through the use of 
audiovisual aids, handouts, class discussion, modeling, behavior 
rehearsal, and extended practice. With respect to the latter, 
students participated in outside honework assignments in which 
they were asked to ^ther additional information about ci^rette 
aaoking, observe ci^rette smoking in public places, leave places 
where other individuals were smoking, refuse to smoke, ask peers 
not to smoke, and proselytize the advantages of not smoking to 
classmates and adults. 

The same type of multiple assessment measures used in the 
previous study ( Schinke and Blythe 1931) were used in this Ptudy 
to compare the various treatment and control groups. Data were 
analyzed using analyses of covariance, with pretest scores being 
used as covariates. Once again, at the posttest students 
par' .cipating in the intervention program were founa to be more 
knowledgeable about smoking hazards, were more skilled in 
decision making and problem solving, and their performance on 
videotaped interactions indicated a greater degree of 
assertiveness. 

No data were presented concernir^ smoking behavior either at the 
pre- or posttest. At the 6-month follow up, the students who 
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participated in the prevention program reported more instances of 
refusing cigarettes and fewer intentions of ever smoking. 
Enhanced self-report data indicated significantly less tobacco 
use among the students participating in the prevention program. 
In terms of the proportion of students smoking, ^ of the 
students in the prevention program and 57.5^ of the control 
students reported smoking in the past month- 

A tiiird and larger study (Schinke and Gilchrist, in press) 
examined the effectiveness of this type of prevention strategy 
with 234 middle and lower middle class white students in 6th 
grade. All students were pretested and randomly assigned 
by classroom to the following conditions: cognitive-behavioral 
skills building, attiuide modification, and control. Group 
leaders were pairs of social workers randomly assigned to each of 
the two treatment conditions. 

As in the previous studies, students in the prevention condition 
participated in ei^t 1-hour class sessions, which provided 
training in the use of self-management skills, problem-solving 
and decision-making skills, and interpersonal (t-ssertive) skills* 
To facilitate learning assert iveness skills, students watched 
videotapes of peers who avoided smoking under difficult 
circumstances- Students subsequently discussed the use of 
specific skills and practiced them in role-play sit^jations. 

One interesting difference bet'^een this study and the previous 
ones was that the students assigned to the attitude modification 
condition were provided with the sane health information about 
cigarette smoking as the students participating in the 
cognitive-behavioral program. In ariition, the students in the 
attitude modification condition learned the merits of nonsmoking 
through oral quizzes and contests modeled after ?V ^ne shows, 
participated in anti-smoking skits, and made public commitments 
not to smoke. 

Students were assessed on the same kind of mediating variables 
included in the two previous v^^udies. Saliva samples were 
collected along witn enhanced self-reports of sraoki ng behavior. 
Data were analyzed by means of analyses of covariance, with 
pretest scores being used as covariates for tne analysis of 
posttest and follow up data. Results indicated that in the 
skills training and attitude moiification conditions, students 
were more knowledgeable about smoking effects than the control 
students. The .skills training group scored better on problem- 
solving and decision-making skills than either group, and 
performed better on all Tie^uures of assertive coiomanication 
skills. Cigarette smoking froa pcsttest to 6-nonth follow up and 
from D-month follow up to 12-month follow up for the okills 
building condition were signif ic-mtly lower thnri for the attitude 
modification condition and than for trie c;ontrol condition. 
Comparison of saliv-i thiooymate [XII) levels indicated that the 
taree conditions (lid not differ over xny ne'u^ur^^r.ent periol. 
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In summary, the work by Schinke and his colleagues has 
consistently demonstrated the effectiveness of an eight session 
cognitive-behavioral approach to smoking prevention when 
conducted with outside professionals. Moreover, this approach 
has produced significant increases in several measures of 
problem-solving and decision-making skills, smoking knowledge and 
attitudes, several in vivo measures of interpersonal assertive 
skills, and intentions to smoke in the future. Althougii these 
studies have generally involved relatively small sample sizes, 
they have nonetheless included random assignment of individuals 
(in two studies) and classes (in one). However, lack of 
sufficient detail in the research reports of these studies 
concerning the measures used to assess cigarette smoking make 
comparison with other prevention studies difficult. 

Decision Skills Curriculum (Wills) 

Wills (in press) has been conducting a program of research that 
has not only tested the effectiveness of a substance abuse 
prevention program, but has also examined the relationship among 
stress, coping, and substance use in adolescents. While it is 
recognized that substance use initiation is a multifactorial 
process that involves availability of substances, 
substance-related knowledge and attitudes, and social influences 
from parents and peers (Eentlpr and Speckart 1979; Botvin and 
HcAlister 1981 ), a major f ;ca3 of Wills* research has been on the 
p^chosocial stress fact orb ^hat may predispose adolescents to 
begin using substiinces such as tobacco and alcohol. This focus 
was suggested in part by a body of research, derived largely from 
studies of adults (see Leventhal and Cleary 1930), suggesting 
that smoking serves a direct stress-reduction function. Another 
focus of Wills* research hag been on the measurement of coping 
patterns relevant for substance use in early adolescence. 
Epidemiological research (e.g., Kandel 1978; has suggested that 
poor coping in several life domains (e.g., parental 
relationships, school performance, coping with ne^tive emotions) 
is a common underlying factor in the predictive patterns observed 
for mar\y different types of substance use. 

Wills has utilized several different measures of stress and 
coping in both his etiDlogic and intervention research. 
Questionnaires were used to assess sub 1 active symptoms of streos 
(e.g., tension, difficulty in relaxing), occurrenct of recent 
events (during the previous week) that could evoke stress, and 
occurrence of major life events during the past year that could 
objectively be classified as stressful. Measurement of coping 
was based on a coping inventory (Bugen and Hawkins 1981 ) that 
asked subjects to indicate their frequency of doing v^ 'ious 
things when they had a problem at school or at home. Factorial 
analyses of this generalized coping measure indic?5ted major 
dimensions termed decision-making (which reflected an active, 
problertt-solvi ng approach '^o coping) and cognitive coping (which 
represented a more co^itive or emotion-focui^ed approach to 
dealing with problemsT. Other coping factors reflected social 
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support froa peers and from parents, involvement in entertaining 
or diverting activities, physical exercise, and meditation or 
prayer. Also used in this research were several relevant 
psychological variables including health locus of control 
(Wallston et al. 1978), assertiveness, and generalized 
self-re^rd. 

Multivariate analyses of data from several cohorts of inner-city 
7th graders indicated that stress measured by dl three methods 
significantly increased the probability of involvement in 
substance use (both smoking and alcohol), as did external locus 
of control and low self-esteem. The use of both decision-making 
and cognitive coping methods significantly decreased the 
probability of substance use. General involvement in 
entertainment activities and peer networks was positively 
associated with substance use, whereas social support from 
parents and other adults was ne^tively associated with substance 
use- Because Wills found that these psychosocial variables were 
significant correlates of substance use among adolescents, he 
included them as process variables in his intervention research 
to examine their role as mediators of the impact of his substance 
abuse prevention program. 

Based on a psychosocial model of substance abuse described 
elsewhere (Wills and Shiffman, in press), a substance abuse 
prevention program termed the Decision Skills Curriculum 
(Spitzhoff et al. 1981) was developed. The intervention program 
was designed to affect mediating variables relevant for 
deterrence of smoking initiation (i.e., decision-making ability, 
Ic IS of control, knowledge about ne^tive consequences cf 
Sinoking, and assertiveness skills). 

I^e prevention curriculum consisted of eight modules, and was 
taught in the first project year in consecutive sessions over a 
2-week period The curriculum was taught by project staff (two 
health educators), while the regular classroom teachers observed 
and assisted where necessary with exercises and activities. The 
curriculum began with a values-clarification module which 
included a values-clarification exercise focused on leisure 
activities. The next two modules contained material on decision- 
making. First, decision mak ing was introduced as a systematic 
process for dealing with general problems of adolescence. Next, 
the decision-making skills taught were applied to everyday 
decisions and to substance-related decisions in role-play 
exercises using prepared scenarios. 

Following these modules were two on social influence , applying 
this concept both to general influences (especially media 
advertising about smoking) and to specific influences such as 
peer pressure for substance use. In the first of these modules, 
instruction was given on counteracting adverse social influences, 
using both cognitive and direct-action approaches. Following 
from the latter concept was a module on assertiveness , which 
began by introducing the distinction between aggressive. 
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assertive, and passive behavior. This concept was then applied in 
role-play exercises involving both general assertiveness 
situations (e.g., being served in a department store) and 
substcnce use situations (e.g., being offered a cigarette in a 
group setting). 

Two modules on stress management were also included which dealt 
with both short- and long-terra issues. The first module taught 
an approach for dealing with stressful situations based on the 
cognitive modification approach of Meichenbaum (1977). This 
approach uses a four-step process of preparing for and coping 
constructively with stressful situations such as test-taking or 
new social encounters. The other module presented ways of 
incorporating stress-management techniques into one's lifestyle, 
focusing on progressive muscle relaxation. Other activities such 
as meditation and physical activity (e.g., running) were 
discussed as positive ways of using leisure time and dealing with 
periods of stress. 

A final module on the health consequences of smoking provided 
cognitive material on both short- and long-terra physiological 
effects of cigarette smoking. This module included a lecture 
section, a biofeedback demonstration on the physiological effects 
of nicotine (using pulse rate, blood pressure, and hand tremor), 
and a discussion of the psychological and econonic benefits of 
nonsmoking. 

In addition to the curriculum, a health screening examination was 
conducted in the treatment schools by auxiliary medical 
personnel. This examination was designed to increase general 
health awareness and sense of personal responsibility for health 
The procedure included measurements of height and weight (with 
computation of a relative weight index), body fat (measured by 
the skinfold thickness of triceps), blood pressure, and 
cardiovascular fitness (measured by the Harvard Step Test). 
Students participated voluntarily in the examination and received 
feedback on their relative health status through conparison with 
normative da^^a from national health statistics. The activity was 
presented as a positive experience, wherein students could 
receive individualized information about themselves. 

The intervention program was conducted with the entire seventh 
grade (N = 800) in three New York City nunior high schools. Two 
of the schools (School E1 and School E2; were assigned to the 
experimental condition, receiving the Decision Skills Curriculum 
and associated educational activities; the other school was 
assigned to the control condition. Baseline data indicated that 
the schools were closely matched on rates of regular smoking. 

The intervention program consisting of eight sessions was first 
implemented immediately after completion of the baseline survey 
in Fall 1981 . A follow up program, which was based on the 
original curriculum and canposed of six sessions, was implemented 
with the same population during their 8th grade year. Evaluation 
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data were obtained by a questionnaire which was administared in 
school classrooms by project staff at the begin ling and end of 
each school year. The questionnaire included measures of smoking 
and alcohol use as well as the measures of stress, coping, and 
locus of control discussed above. Self-report data for cigarette 
smoking were collected using the bogus pipeline procedure. 

Preliminary analyses of data on substance use and process 
variables indicated that the overall effect for the intervention 
was moderated by school differences. Thus, further analyses were 
performed at the school level, contrasting each of the two 
experimental schools with the control school. It is evident from 
the data on smoking incidence that the intervention was effective 
in school E1 . In this school, there was a 42^ reduction in new 
experimental smoking at the end of 7th grade (approximately four 
months after the conclusion of the intervention; and a 39^ 
reduction in regular experimental smoking at the beginning of the 
3th grade (10 months after the conclasion of the intervention). 
For school E2, however, there 'rfas no significant effect on 
smoking, even though the identical intervention had been 
implemented in both of the experimental schools. Data for 
alcohol use (defined by the heavy drinking measure) were mixed, 
showing a nonsignificant reduction in school SI and an increase 
in school E2. 

Data on the process variables were consistent with the outcome 
data on substance use. The process data were analyzed through 
analysis of covariance, with the baseline measure as the 
covariate. Data collected at the end of the 7th grade indicated 
that in school E1 there were significant increases in 
decision-making skills and internal health locus of control, and 
significant decreases m stress and in substance a^e as a coping 
strategy. Other changes for cognitive coping, social support, and 
substance- related assertiveness were in the same direction but 
were nonsignificant. Data collected at the 't:)eginning of the 8th 
grade (10 months after the conclusion of the intervention) 
indicated that changes the coping patterns along the 
dimensions of decision r.iuxing, cognitive coping, and social 
support, a3 well as for internal health locus of control, were 
maintained over time in school El . In contrast, no significant 
desired changes were noted Tor school S2. Indeed, some changes 
in a nondesirable direction (increased stress and tendency to use 
substances as a coping strategy) were found for this school. 

These data indicate that the intervention progra^i was 
differentially effective in the two experimental schools. In one 
experimental school, it affected the process varJ^bles in the 
predicted direction and produced a significant reduction in 
smoking initiation, while it was not effective in the other 
experimental school. Because no systematic data on school 
atmosphere were collected, interpretation of these results is 
somewhat speculative. Howuver, anecdotal evidence obtained from 
the project staff suggest the presence of several salient 
characteristics ^hich dis^4.nguished the two treatment schools 
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from one another, and may have accounted for the observed 
differences in outcome results. These include the leve] of 
support and cooperation by the principal, school discipline, and 
the relationship between teachers and administrators. 

The results of this study illustrate the necessity of having a 
number of different schools in any given study. Results may be 
markedly affected by the atmosphere of individual schools, which 
can vary greatly even within an apparently homogenous population. 
It is noteworthy that in Wills' study the schools were matched on 
rates of regular smoking at baseline so that differential results 
cannot be attributed to differences in baseline smoking. 

Life Skills Training (Botvin) 

Research by Botvin and his coll^^agues has involved the 
develoixnent and testing of a broad-spectrum prevention strategy 
called Life Skills Training (LST). The main purpose of this 
approach is to facilitate the development of generic life/coping 
skills as well as skills and knowledge more specifically related 
to resisting social influences '.z smoke, drink, or use drugs. A 
central feature of the LST program is the eaching of several 
cognitive-behavioral skills found to be effective when used to 
remediate p^chological or behavioral deficits. Jowever, within 
the context o^ this program, all students are taught these skills 
in order to enhance their ability to, for example, cope more 
effectively with anxiety or to function more competently in 
social situations. 

Some of the general cognitive-behavioral techniques incorporated 
into the L3T Program include cogniclve strategies for enhancing 
self-esteem (e.g. , goal setting, behavior change techniques, 
increasing positive self statements); techniques for resisting 
persuasive appeal3 (e.g., identifying persuasive appeals, 
formulating counter-arguments); techniques for coping with 
anxiety (e.g., relaxation training, mental rehearsal); verbal and 
nonverbal communication skills; and a variety of social skills 
(e.g. > initiating social interactions, conversational skills, 
heterosocial ("dating") skills, complimenting, verbal and 
nonverbal as.xTtive skills). These skills are taught usirig u 
combination of instruction, modeling, rehearsal, feedback and 
reinforcement, and extended practice through homework 
assignments . 

In addition to providing students with general life skills, this 
prevention strategy also involves teaching students skills and 
knowledge more specifically related to the problem of substance 
abuse. For example, in addition to teaching students general 
assertive skills (i.e., the use of "no" statements, requests, and 
the assertive expression of rights), students are taught how to 
use these skills to resist direct interpersonal pressure to 
smoke. Thus, students are not only taught a *^ide range of 
personal and social skills in order to improve their ^^^eneral 
competence and reduce potential motivations for substance use, 
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but are also taught how to apply these skills in situations in 
which they may experience social pressure to smoke, drink, or use 
drugs. 

The I5T program is Co.aposed of three raaior components. The first 
component (Subst<=ince-Specific Component) contains material 
similar to that contained in mai^y jf the newer psychosocial 
smoking prevention programs (e.g., Evans et al. 1978; Hurd et al. 
1980; McAlister et al. 1979). Elements of this component 
include: material describing the short- and long-terra 
consequences of substance abuse; information about prevalence 
rates among both adults and adolescents in order to correct 
normative expectations; information and class exercises 
d3monstrating the immediate physiological effects of cigarette 
smoking using biofeedback-type apparatus; material concerning 
media pressures to smoke or drinkj and techniques for resisting 
direct peer pressure to smoke, drink, or take drugs. 

The second component (Personal Skills Component) contains 
material: concerning decision making that has been designed to 
foster the development of critical thinking and responsible 
decision-making; designed to provide students with techniques for 
coping with anxiety (i.e., cognitive and behavioral self control 
strategies); and designed to provido students with the basic 
principles of personal behavior change and self improvement. 

The third component (Social Skills Component) contains material 
designed to improve general interpersonal skills. Elements of 
this component include: material concerning effective 
communications, general social skills (e.g., initiating social 
interactions, converjational skills, complimenting); skills 
related to male/female relationships among adolescents; and both 
verbal and nonverbal assertive skills. 

The initial pilot research with this psychosocial prevention 
strategy (Botvin et al. 1980) tested its short-terra effectiveness 
for preventing the onset of cigarette smoking when implemented by 
members of the project staff. This study was conducted v/ith 8th, 
9th, and 10th graders (N = 281) from two different schools in 
suburban New York. Both schools were comparable with respect to 
socioeconomic status (SES) and baseline smoking rates. Schools 
were randomly assigned to experimental and control conditions. 
One school participated in a 10 session prevention program (LST) 
and the other served as a no-contact control group. All students 
were pretested and posttested by questionnaire with respect to 
self-'r3ported smoking status, knowledge about cigarette smoking 
le.g. , the immediate effects of cigarette smoking, smoking 
prevalence among adults and adolescents), psychosocial knowledge, 
locus of control^ self-esteem, social anxie-ty, decision making 
autonoiny, and the need for group acceptance. Three months after 
the first posttest, data were once again collected concerning 
self-reported smoking status. 

The results of th^s study indicated that significantly fewer 
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students in the experimental group (4/^) began smoking (one or 
more cigarettes per month) than in the control group (16^) at the 
time of the initial posttest. The two groups were also compared 
in terms of the hypothesized mediating vari<:bles mentioned above. 
Both groups were compared by means of a two-way analysis of 
variance (sex X treatment condition) conducted using change 
scores. Significantly greater increases were found for the 
treatment group with respect to smoking knowledge, and 
significantly greater decreases were fo>-jid with respect to need 
for group acceptance and sociPl ^^-^xicty (for males only). All of 
these changes were in a direction consistent with nonsmoking. 

Follow up data collected three months after the initial posttest 
(Botvin and Eng 1980) indicated that there still were fewer 
stucl3nts in the experimental group beginning to smoke than in the 
control group (6^ vs. 18^). Overall, the LST prevention strategy 
produced a 75/^ reduction in new cigarette smoking over the three 
months between the pretest and posttest which decreased over the 
three months between the posttest and the follow-up to a 67^ 
reduction. Although this pilot study was extremely encouraging, 
interpretation of these results is limited by the fact that 
conventional self-report data were used (i.e., self-report data 
were not collected the bogus pipeline procedure) leaving 

open the possibility thai: these i-e^ults .Tiay have been biased by 
under- reporting. 

The second study (Botvin and Eng 1982) with this approach 
involved testing the efficacy of the I^ST prevention program when 
implemented by older (11th and 12th grade; peer leaders. The 
program was tested on 7th graders (N = 426) from two public 
junior high schools in suburban New York City. Schools were 
randonly assigned to experimental and control conditions. 
Furthermore, saliva samples were collected prior to 
administration of the self-report quest innaire using the "bogus 
pipeline" procedure to enhance Vne qualify of the self-report 
data (Evaas et al. 1977) and to provide aii objective me?isure of 
ciQOking status (saliva thiooyanate) . In addition to data on 
smoking behavior, students were ;^seQsed in terms of Lheir 
smoking knowledge, advertising knowledge (i.e. knowledge 
concerning how advertisers attempt to influence consam'^r 
behavior), locus of control, self-esteem, social anxiety, and 
decLijion-raaking autonon^. 

Once again the re.sult.^ indicated that there were significantly 
fewer new smokers in the experimental group (c5X) th'-in m the 
control group (19/^). The^o results were corroborated by the 
results of the saliva thlocyanate (.;CN) --inalysis, conducted on a 
30?^ subsampL:^. These an?ilyies showed a signif.nnt increase in 
sen levels (indicating in:r»rL3ed smoking) for the students in the 
control group and no sltyii f icint incnia:5e for the students m the 
experimental group. Th^ (jji^jnitive ^ml pirson^ility V'lriables were 
analyzed by means of a om>-w' / rn^^ilysis of covariance, with 
pretest scores bnng u:3ed 'i.3 co^/arlates. .>ignific-int differences 
consisWnt with nonsmoking wor*.- foiind between the oxp^^rlmental 



and control groups for smoking knowledge, psychosocial knowledge, 
advertising knowledge, social anxiety, and decision-making 
autonoaor. Discriminant function analyses were computed to 
(determine the extent to which new smokers could be differentiated 
from students who ronained nonsmokers using the three knowledge 
variables and two psychological variables for which significant 
changes were evident. The results of the classification analysis 
indicated that 73^ of the stud its were correctly classified when 
the monthly measure of smoking jtatus was used as the criterion 
variable and 86^ of the cases were correctly classified when the 
weekly measure of smoking status was used as the criterion 
variable. 

One year lat r these two groups of students were posttested again 
and the two groups compared in terras of smoking status. Althougli 
the experimental and control group? still differed with respect 
to all new smoking (24^ vs- 32^), this difference was no longer 
significant. However, when more regular cigarette smoking (one 
or more times per week) was examined, significant differences 
were evident between the experimental group (11^) and the control 
group (25^). This study demonstrated a 58^ reduction in new 
smoking at the initial posttest and a 56^ reduction in regular 
smoking at the one year follow up. 

The results of this study were p^rlicuiarly encouraging for a 
variety of reasons. First, the canparison of the treatment and 
control groups with respect to both enhanced self- reports of 
cigarette smoking and SCN levels indic<xted that the prevention 
program was able to significantly reduce new cigarette .smoking. 
Second, the results of the one-year follow ud indicated that the 
initial reductions in new experimental smoking produced at the 
end of the prevention program (without any additional 
intervention activities) resulted in significant reductions in 
regular smoking (using the weekly measure) at the time of the 
one-year foliow-up. Finally, both the finding that the 
prevention program produced significant changes coasistent with 
nornsmoking on five of the seven hypothesized mediating variables 
at the time of the initial posttest, and the results of the 
'ii.gcrirainant functicr* analysis, provide ^jupport for the construct 
validity of this type of prevention prograjD. 

The third study with this prevention approach (Botvin et al. 
1983) 'tiBB designed to provide a "real-world" test of thi^3 smoking 
prevention strategy when implemented by reguLir teache-3 under 
typical classrooms conditioas. Additional objectives of this 
study were to test the effects of two different program 
scheduling formats and the extent to which booster sessions could 
enhance program effects. Seven suburban Hew York schools (N = 
902) were randomly assigned to one of three conditioas: (1) hST 
prevention prograjii conducted once a week for 15 weeks (weekly 
scnec^uling format); (2) Ij3T program conducted 3everal times a 
week Tor aboi't 5 weeks (intensive schedulin^j fonoat); and (5) a 
control condition. Two schools were -^signed to e-ra^'n treatment 
condition and tnree ;3chools weri lojigned to the control group. 
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As in the previous study, saliva samples were noiiected using the 
bogus pipeline procedure in order to enliance the quality 
self-report data. All students v;ere pretested and postteated by 
quest ionnairfc for self-reported smokini^ status and on several 
hypothesized mediating variables, incl.Jing smoking knowledge, 
psychosocial knowledge, assert iveness, locus of control, social 
anxiely, self-esteem, self-confidence, self-satisfaction, smoking 
assertiveness (tendency to refuse offers to smoke cigarettes), 
decision-making autonony, and smoking attitudes- 
Comparison of the canbined experimental group and the control 
group revealed significant differences in the proportion of new 
smokers (6^ vs. 1^). No significant differences between the two 
scheduling formats w ,re apparent at the initial posttesi,. The 
impact of the preve.ition program on mediating variables was 
determined using analyses of covaz'^ce, with pretest scores 
being used as ovariates. Significant treatmei.« effects were 
found for smoking knowledge, psychosv^vicJ. knowleclge, gc-neral 
assertiveness, locus of control (for - :e intensive scheduling 
format only), smoking assertiveness, decisiorv-.iaking autonon\y, 
and smoking attitudes (for the intensive formal; only). A sex oy 
treatment interaction was found for social anxiety, self- 
confidence, and self-satisfaction. All of these effects were in 
a direction hypothesized to be consistent with nonsmoking. 

At the one-year follow up, comparison of the combined 
experimental group indicated that the program resulted in 
significantly fewer new smokers using the monthly recall measure 
(155^ vs. 2250, th'> weekly measure (^ vs. 15?^), and the daily 
measure (6^ vs. 11^). Results also indicated that the intensive 
approach was more effective for all measures (monthly, weekly, 
and daily) of smoking status. Finally, the results indicated 
that providing students with additional "booster" set3sions in the 
ei^th grade can help to maximize the effectiveness of the 
prevention program. The booster program consisted of eight 
sessions and was designed to reinforce the material covered in 
the seventh grade program. The best nonbooster group had an 
onset rate for regular smoking of % (compared to a \% rate for 
the controls), while the booster group had an onset rate of only 
2^. Despite the relatively low number of schools per condition, 
additional statistical analysis of the smoking data frOTi this 
study indicate the presence of strong treatment effects which are 
indeoendent of af;y unmeasured "school" effects (see Botvin et al. 
1983)- Hcv9ver, one limitation of this study is that tjince only 
once scho:> received the additional booster sessions, the booster 
effects reported were confounded with school effects. 

Therefore, based on the most inclusive measure of new smoking 
(monthly smoking), the prevention program resulted :n a 50^ 
reauction in new ci^rette amoking at the end of the first year 
(6.5^ vs. 13^). Although both 3cheduling formats for 
implementing the \Z1 program produced essentially the same 
results at the end of the first year differences emerged at the 
one-year follow up. The intensive scheduling fomorit resulted m 
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a 55^ reduction in new cigarette smoking at the end of the second 
year (10^ vs. 22?^), while the less frequent (weekly) scheduling 
format was not significantly lower than the control group (19?^ 
vs. 22?^). For the students receiving additional booster sessions, 
new regular smoking was reduced by 87^ at the end of the second 
year (2^ vs. 15^). Once a^in, treatment effects were evident 
for several of the hypothesized mediating variables at the 
one-year follow up, including smoking knowledge j psychosocial 
knowledge, locus of control, self-satisfaction, smoking 
assertiveness (for the intensive format only) and smoking 
attitudes (for the intensive format only). 

Research is currently underway to test the impact of the LST 
prevention strategy on alcohol and marijuana use. Since tobacco, 
alcohol, and marijuana use not only appear j be promoted by the 
same etiologic factors but also occur at roughly the same point 
in tho developmental sequence of substance use behavioi , it was 
iTypothesized that this type of broad-spectrum prevention strategy- 
would also have an impact on alcohol and marijuana use. A 
secondary goal was to test the relative effectiveness of this 
type of prevention program when implemented by either older (10th 
and 11th grade) peer leaders or by regular classroom teachers. 

The study includes I'^ll 7th grade students from 10 suburban New 
York junior high schools. The students in these schools are 
predominantly from white middle-ciass families. Two schools were 
randomly assigned to each of the following five conditions: (1 ) 
teacher-led LST program, (2) peer-led LST program. (3) 
tefl cherried LST program plus booster sessions, (4) peer-led 
LST progr3jr plus booster sessions, and (5) control. The LST 
prevention program was conducted in 20 sessions over a four month 
period. The booster program consisted of eight sessions in the 
eighth grade and five sesions ir the ninth grade conducted over a 
three to four week period each year. 

Saliva samples were collected at botih the pretest and post test 
followed by the administration of a questionnaire containing 
several items on self-reported benavior, knowledge, and attitudes 
concerning smoking, drinking, cuid marijuana use. Assertiveness, 
lcci\s of control, social anxiety, belf-esteem, smoking 
assertiveness, and decision making independence were also 
assessed by questionnaire. Approximately four months after the 
pretest, all students ware postte&ted by questionnaire and saliva 
samples were once a^in collected. 

Results of the first year of this study (Botvin et al. 193^) 
indicate that the prevention program had a si/^ificant impact on 
tobacco, alcohol, and marijuana use at the post test. The 
students in the peer-led condition reported drinking 
significantly less alcohol per occasion than either the students 
in the control condition or tne te.acher-led conditi-^n. Perhaps 
most dramatic was the impact of the prevention program on 
marijuana use. Not only were there significantly f^wt^i students 
reporting marijuana use on both the mor/' ly and che weekly recall 
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measures, but the magnitude of these differences was quite 
substantial. Comparing the proportion of students reporting 
marijuana use in the peer-led condition with the control 
condition, the prevention program reduced noarijuana use by 71^ 
(2% vs. 1%) using the monthly recall measure and by 85^ (1:^^ vs. 
(>%) using the weekly recall measure. 

As was the case in the previous studies, significant changes were 
also evident with respect to several hypothesized cognitive, 
attitudinal, and personality mediating variables in a direction 
consistent with non-substance use. Comparison of the peer-led 
LST condition, teacher-led LST condition and the control 
condition for the l:\ypothesized mediating variables using analysis 
of covariance revealed significant treatment effects for several 
of these variables. For the peer-led condition, significant 
treatment effects were found for smoking knowledge, drinking 
knowledge, marijuana knowledge, smoking attitudes, drinking 
attitudes, marijuana attitudes, ]ocus of control, and smoking 
assertiveness. Treatment effects vere found for only three of 
these variables in the teacher-led ccadition. These included 
significant increases in both smoking knowledge and marijuana 
knowledge and an unexpected increase in social anxiety. 

Overall, the research conducted with the Life Skills Training 
approach has indicated that it is an effective substance abuse 
prevention strategy. Although the results of the veiy first 
(pilot) study using the Life Skills Training prevention strategy 
produced promising results, interpretation :ff these results was 
seriously limited due to trie reliance on conventional 
sel^-reports of smoking status. However, subsequent studies with 
this prevention strategy have all utilized enhanced self-report 
data (and in one case included saliva thiocyanate levels as an 
additiooal dependent variable) and have all indicated tnat the 
I5T program is capable of producing initial reductions of 50^ or 
more in new cigarette smoking among junior high school students. 

These initial reductions in relatively infrequent experimental 
smoking have been found to result in reductions in regular 
smoking of approximately the sa:ae magnitude one year later 
without any additional intervention activities. Still, it is 
evident that some erosion of the original effects of the 
prevention program occurs over time, suggesting the need for 
continued intervention. Furthermore, this type of prevention 
program has been found to be effective wheii implem.5nted by 
members of the project staff, by older peer leaders, and by 
classroom teachers. The results of one study suggest that 
booster sessions may be able to facilitate the mainter^ance of 
initial program effects and raay even enhance them. In the most 
recent study conducted, this type of preve- i program has also 
been found to have a significant impact or. drinking anc' 

marijuana use. 

Finally, the studieG conducted thus far ha^ e indicated that this 
prevention approach can produce sl£7iifican changes consistent 
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with nor>-sub3tance use on such hypothesized mediating variables 
as knowledge and attitudes relating to smoking, alcohol, and 
marljuaria ase; assertiveness; locus of control; social anxiety; 
self-satisfaction; self-esteem; and decision-making autonomy. 
All of these changes have been in a direction consistent with the 
theory underlying this prevention model suggesting that substance 
abuse may be prevented through a strategy which enha.ices the 
development of generic personal and social life/coping skills as 
well as xeaches information and skills related more directly to 
social influences to smoke, drink, or use drugs. However, many 
of these measures provide only a relatively indirect assessment 
of the extent to which the IBT program increased life/ coping 
skills. Furthermore, there have been differences across studies 
in the measures used to assess specific variables. Thus, it is 
difficult to draw ar\y firm conclusions about the construct 
validity of this preven»:ion model at this point. 

GEi^^ERAL DISCUSSIOxN^ 

Four substance abuse prevention models and a total of nine 
reported evaluation studies have been reviewed in this paper. 
These models were selected fcr review because they represent 
broader-based approaches to substance abuse prevention than 
prototypic inoculation/pressure resistan'^e approaches. These 
four prevention models all have similar theoretical roots and 
utilize intervention techniques derived largely fran 
cognitive-behavior therapy. Substance abuse prevention is 
approac.ed indirectly through interventions designed to enhance 
generic personal and social skills, although the specific 
application of these skills to resisting substance use pressure 
Is also included in most cases. 

Despite these important similarities, differences exist 
concerning the range of personal and/or social skills included in 
these programs. All four prevention programs include components 
dealing with assertiveness; three of the prevention approaches 
include material dealing with both decision making/problem 
solving and information related to substance use; two programs 
include components dealing with anxiety/stress reluct i on j and one 
program includes a component dealing with general social 3ki11s. 

Differences also ^xist in characteT-i jtics of the intervention 
progrp.m such as target age group, program lengtl., frequency of 
sessions, the primary proviaer,^and whether or not booster 
sessions are included. Four of the studies reviewed in this 
paper were implemented with 7th graders; three were implemented 
with 6th graders; one was implemented with 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th 
graders; and one -was implemented with 3th, 9th, and I0th graders. 
Program length ranged from as few as seven sessions to as many as 
20 sessions. Some of these intervention programs were conducted 
at a rate of one class session per week, while others were 
conducted at a r-^te of two or more classes per week. All of the 
studies conducted .?o far, with the exception of two (ix3tvin and 
Eng 198?; Botvm et al. 1934), used aduit primary providers. In 
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some cases these adults were teachers and in other cases they 
were outside health professionals (i.e., project staff members, 
graduate interns, social workers). The majority of the 
intervention studies have not included booster sessions. 

Finally, the evaluation steadies conducted thus far have najor 
differences in terms of design, objectives, populations, 
dependent measures, sample size, and length of follow up (see 
table 3)- Five of the nine studies reviewed simply tested the 
effectiveness of the intervention program. However, the other 
four studies were designed so that they could provide information 
on issues relating to the content of the intervention program 
(Pentz, in press; Schinke and Gilchrist, in press), scheduling 
format (Botvin et al. 1985), the relative effectiveness of peers 
versus teachers as primary providers (Botvin et al. 1984), and 
the effectiveness of booster sessions (Botvin et al. 1983; Botvin 
et al. 1984). Some of the studies reviewed were pilot studies 
involving a small number of students from 1 or 2 schools, while 
others were larger scale studies involving 800 to 1 ,000 students 
from 7 to 10 schools. 

AccoDipl ishment s 

Differences such as those mentioned above make the task of 
drawing concLosions about these prevention models somewhat 
complicated. However, some things can be said concerning these 
approaches as a whole. First, all of the evaluation studies have 
produced evidence that these prevention models are oap?ble of 
having an impact on one or more substance use behaviors. Tne 
most cooBiion behavioral outcoire is in terms of the effect of this 
generic type of prevention approach on aigrette smoking. In 
fact, all of the evalmtior. studies reviewed except one (Pentz, 
in press), produced a significant tret-tment effect on ci^rette 
smoking. Two sUdies (P^ntZ; in press; Botvin et al. ^984) nave 
reported an inpact on alcohol use and one study (Bot/in et al. 
1984) has reported an impact on .iiar* juana use. 

Second, the magnitude of the reported effects apoears tc be 
relatively large. In ^^eneral, these 3tad:ies have c<"uonstrated 
that generic .'Skills apprcacnes to subst&iice abuse prevention can 
produce about 9 50^ reduction in the incidence of substanc ise 
behavior. Trfo studies produced reductions in smokir^ initiation 
of 75^ ^0 80^ (Bot/m et al. 19^3; Schinke arid ailohfuX 1983), 
and one study (Botvin et ol. 1983) reported sa^ ^% reduction in 
the initiation -f regular' anK .Ing for students who participated 
in additional bcoster s«-Pions. Overall, these e'T^cts are 
comparable to ^r greater than those reported in the stac^ies 
evaluating the effic^^oy of tht i iocujation/refasal skills 
approaches . 

Third, a ma^.r distingiishin^ feature of the evaluation studies 
.reviewed in this ohr^pter is tha^ they have - ^-tempted to measure 
the impact of broad-based ir.cervertion p'^ograms on presiumed 
mediating vanable.s. All of these intervention approaches hav^ 
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:;>roduce(i measurable effects on a spectrum of hypothesized 
mediating variables. Although the impaot on specific mediators 
has not been completely uniform across studies (see Glasgow, this 
volume), the observed effects have all occurred in the 
l^ypothesized direction and in a manner consistent with behavioral 
effects. This is clearly an important step toward understanding 
why these programs are effective. However, much more research is 
necessary in order to be able to confidently draw conclusions 
about how and why these programs work. 

Fourth, several of these studies have produced results indicating 
that broader-based generic approaches may be rore efficient since 
they can have an impact on several related behavioral domains at 
the sane tine. For example, Botvin et al. (1984) reported 
significant effects on smoking, alcohol use, and marijuana use. 
Pent2 (in press) reported that her intervention program had a 
positive effect on students' academic performance. Schinke and 
his colleagues have found that an approach similar to the one 
used in preventing cigarette smoking was also effective as a 
strategy -^or changing variables related to the prevention of 
teenage pregnancy. 

Fifth, these studies provide information concerning the 
conditions under which this type of prevention approach can 
be effective. These studies indicate that generic personal and 
social skills substance abuse prevention programs can be 
effective whether the prlmry providers are project staff, social 
workers, graduate interns, peer leaders or classroom teachers. 
These approaches have also been found to be effective with rural, 
suburban, and urban students. One study suggests that a more 
intensive programming format — involving frequent sessions over a 
relatively short time span— iiiay be more effective than spacing 
sessions out over a somewhat longer time span, and that booster 
sessions may help maintain and even enh-^nce program effects. 

Methodological Issues and Potential Linitations 

Despite the emphasis on e/alioation which has characterized both 
the inoculation/ refusal skills substance abuse prevention 
approaches and the broader personal and social skills training 
approaches discussed in this chapter, researchers working in tnis 
area recognize the need to continue tc strengthen the 
methodological rigor of their studies. Interpretation of the 
results of the studies reviewed in this chapter is limited by 
i^orae of the jorae methodological problems found in the evaluation 
studies testing the effectiveness of the inoculation/ refusal 
skills approaches reviewed by Flay (this volume). However, as a 
group, the studies conducted rfith more generic skills training 
approaches have a number of important strengths. 

One of the most important raethodological Issues relates to the 
quality of self-reoort data and the collection of biological 
sampler; (e.g., X^O • Concern:? about th'^ validity of self-report 
data have been raised prevloiisly , Svans et al. i977). Tae 
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extent to which the quality of cutccwie data are suspect obviously 
limits the interpretability of individual evaluation studies. 
All the studies reviewed in this cliapter, except for the pilot 
study conducted by Botvin and his colleagues (Botvin et al". 1980) 
and the study conducted by Pentz (in press), have collected 
biological samples and have utilized enhanced self-reports as the 
primary dependent measure. One study (Botvin and Jhg 1982) 
included the analysis of SON levels in addition to the analysis 
of self-report data, and found evidence of program effects on 
both measures. Thus, confidence can be reasonably high that the 
data utilized in these studies are valid. 

Another important methodological Issue concerns both the method 
of assignment and the unit of analysis. All of these studies have 
vised, random assignmv^nt. However, the unit of assignment has 
varied fran schools to classes to individuals. The majority of 
studies have used the school or classroom as the unit of 
assignment while conducting analysis on the individual level, 
confounding potential school or classroom differences with 
treatment effects. To some extent, this type of threat to 
internal validity has been raiti^ted in several of these studies 
(Botvin et al. Botvin et al. 1984: Pentz, in press; Schinke 

and Gilchrist, in press) by the assignment of two or more units 
to each condition. Although researchers working in the area of 
substance abijise prevention are cognizant of this problem, efforts 
to solve it have generally been hampered by the need for a large 
number of schools or classrooms. 

Two other problems which can compromise internal validity and 
hinder the Interpretability of the results of these studies are 
pretest non-equivalence of conditions and differential attrition. 
These two issues have generally not been directly addressed in 
the research reports of these studies. However, examination of 
the data presented in the reports of these studies indicates that 
pretest non-equival nee of experimental conditions has not 
generally been a problem. The issue of attrition i3 somewhat 
more complicated. While few of the reports of these studies 
provide data on attrition, it is obvious that attrition ha 
occurred in virtually all of uhese stucUes, However, more 
serious than the actual amount of attrition is t?e extent to 
which there is differential attrition among experitnental 
conditions. Unreported attrition analysis recently conducted on 
the Botvin et al. (1983) data indicated that although att^^ition 
was more likely to occur among smokers, there was no evidence of 
differential attrition across conditions. The res^ol^s of similar 
analyses for the otner studies reviewed in this ch:i^ler are not 
available, leaving open the question of whether or noc 
differential attrition compromiiied the internal validity of any 
of these studies. 

^^o^^itriiStanding the presence of some methOfiologiCHl ohortcoraingi, 
it is important to recogniz*^ that the rt^jearch conducted v^ith 
generic personal and social 3kills tr lining approaches (as well 
as the research conducted with the inocula^ ion/ refusal ^kiILs 
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approaches) has become pro^.-'essively more rigorous. Pilot 
studies have generally involved a sniall number of schools and 
been less methodologically sophisticated. Encouraged by initial 
successes and cognizant of the shortcomings of earlier studies, 
more recent studies have been larger and better designed. It is 
also important to recognize that, despite the increased 
methodological rigor of the most recent studies, the results 
obtained are quite similar to the results obtained in the earlier 
studies. This consistency of results across studies (particularly 
with successive studies testing the same intervention model) 
provides considerable cause for optimism. 

Summary 

A total of nine evaluation studies have been conducted with four 
prevention models which focus on teaching generic personal ard 
social skills. All of these approaches ' ave produced 
demonstrable effects for one or more substance use behav. and 
the magnitude of these effects general!!y appears to be Is ^c?. 
Although methodological problems may exist in some of these 
studies, the magnitude of the effects obtained and their 
consistency across studies provide strong suppc for the 
efficacy of these approaches. 

Finally, a major strength of the research conducted in this area 
is that all of these studies have assessed the impact of the 
prevention programs on presumed mediating variables, and ha/e 
been able to demonstrate effects on a number of these variables 
consistent with the behavioral results. Thus, while these 
studies collectively provide evidence for the effectiveness of 
generic personal and social sk. _ls training substance abuse 
prevention models, only preliminary data are available concerning 
how and why these programs work. 

RBCa^IfffiNCATIONS POR FUTURE RESEARCH 

The results of research with these kind of generic personal and 
social skills training approaches to substance aouse prevention 
are extreniely encouraging. However, a number of important issues 
need to be examined further. 

First, most of the research conducted thus far with this type of 
prevention strateg:,' has focused on ci^rette smoking Although 
jome studies more recently have examined the extent to which the 
broader personal and social skills training approaches impact on 
other substances, more research should be conducted to increase 
our understanding of their effectiveness as alcohol and drug 
abuse prevention strategies. 

Second, future studies should continue to give high priority to 
process analysis, assessing the impact of these prevention 
progrcjms on the specific skills, knowledge, attitudes, etc. 
liypothesized to play a role in substance abuse prevention. For 
exainple, if the prevention program includes a compDnent designed 
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teach students techniques for coping with anxiety, an effort 
shoiild be made to determine the extent to which these skills are 
both learned and utilized. These efforts will provide additional 
information concerning how and why these prevention programs 
work, and will also enable investigators to ref i le the 
theoretical models guiding their research. 

Third, virtually all of the substance abuse pre\ sntion research 
has been conducted with predominately white, middle-class 
populations. Future research needs to be conducted to determine 
uhe extent to which these programs are also applicable to those 
low SES populations likely to be at hi^ risk for becoming 
substance abusers. 

Fourth; future research should attempt to identify the "active 
ingredients" of this type of prevention strategy in order to 
determine whether or not the kinds of general coping skills 
tau^t actually contribute significantly to program 
effectiveness. One approach to this issue would be to conduct 
studies which provide for the testing of the various components 
of these programs both alone and in combination. 

Fifth, future research should attempt to identify the factors 
that can either positively or ne^tively affect program outcome. 
This would involve examining issues such as the relative efficacy 
of different types of primary providers, different methods of 
training primary providers, and different program formats. In 
addition, future studies should include measures of environmental 
variables, such as community characteristics and school 
'"atmosphere, and these variables should be related to program 
outcome effects. 

Sixth, these prevention strategies should be tested against other 
substance abuse prevention modsls in order to determine their 
relative efficacy and cost-effecT;iveness. The most obvious 
example of this type of investigation would be one comparir^ the 
type of generic personal and social ski 11*^ prevention strategy- 
discussed in this :apter with the more focal type of prevention 
strategy discussed by Flay in this volume. 

Seventh, it will be necessary to learn more about how to insure 
successful implementation of these kind of programs in the 
absence of highly motivated researchers. It will be important to 
determine thp pxter-*- to which these kind of nrevpntion pro£rams 
can be effectively implemented by school personnel or other 
individuals in the community who would be likely to conduct these 
prograrai: on an ongoing basis. Research studies will also need to 
to detent ine the kind of training and ongoing support necessary 
to foster the successful implementation of these programs, as 
well as the nature and type of curriculum materials. 

Finally, it will be necessar'' to conduct large-scale "(jlinical" 
trials to determine the effectiveness of these prevention 
strategies when implemented with a broad range of students. 
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Table 1 
Intervention Components 



Focus of Intervention 
Components 

Assert xveness 

(Jeneral Social Skills 

Anxiety /stress Reduction 

Decision Making/Problem Solving 

Information Related to 
Substance Use 



Pentz Schinke Wills Botvin 

X X X X 

X 

X X 
XXX 
XXX 
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Table 2 

Intervention Characteristics 



Study 




# of 


Frequency 


Primary 




Grade 


Sessions 


of Sessions 


Provider 


Boosters 


Botvin et al. 1980 


8,9,10 


10 


weekly 


staff 


no 


Botvin and Eng 1982 


7 


12 


weekly 


older peers 


no 


Botvin et al. 1983 


7 


15 


weekly. 


teacher 


yes 








3 per week 




Botvin et al. 1984 


7 


20 


1-2 per we^k 


peer vs. teacher 


yes 


Schinke and Blythe 1981 


6 


8 


2 per week 


graduate inL^rns 


no 


Schinke and Gilchrist 1983 


6 


8 


2 per week 




no 


Schinke and Gilchrist, in press 


6 


8 


2 per week 


socicil worker 


no 


Pentz, in press 


6.7,8,9 


7 


weekly 


teacher <x staff 


no 


Wills, in press 


7 


8 


4 week 


staff 


yes 



Table 3 

Methodological Cha^'icceristics of Studies 



Typ«/UnU Aaaessraent of 

Study Exr»«rlii»entnl # of # of of Unit of Dependent RIologlcnl Mediating Student Pretest longest 

Testa Studentn Schools Assignment Analysis Mensurea' Snnple Varlnhlos IDs DIfferonceo Fol low-Up 



4^ 
no 



Botvin et 
al. 1980 

Botvin and 
Dig 1902 

Botvin et 
al. 1983 



Botvin «t 
al. 1984 



P vs. C 



P (weekly) 
vs. P (Inte^- 
alve) vs. C 

P ( teacher - 
led) vs. P 
(p«er^led) 
vs. C 



^81 
426 
902 

1,3lt 



rsndos/ 
BChool 

rsndora/ 
school 

randora/ 
school 



random/ 
school 



I ni 1 V I (I UA 1 8 snok I ng no 



Individuals 6iTtokIn^. sflllva 



Indlvldjnin smoking nallvn 



IndlvIdunM smoking,, onl Iva 
slcohol , 
raflrl^uans 



txo 3 months 

yt»3 no 1 year 

yea no 1 1/? yesro 

7 3 
yos yea --'^ 



Schlnke arvd P vo. C 
Blythe 
1981 



28 



rendoo/ 
student 



Individuals snoking oallva 



y<^3 no 6 oontha 



Schlnke and P vs. C 
Gilchrist 
1983 



56 



random/ 
student 



Indlv Idunl 8 smok Ing ssl I va 



no 6 raonths 
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V. 



5^ 



Tnble 5 
(continu<»d) 



Type/Unit Arjncnonent of 

Study FfP«riaenUl # of | of of Unit of Depcnd^-nt Diologicnl Modlntinp Stud^-nt Pretest Longest 

Testo Students Schoolo A.iBiRnaent Annlynio Monnurea' Soiiple Virlnblen IDi Differenceo FoUo—up 



Tvhlnko nnd P (info ♦ 
Cllchrlftt, okiUn) vs. P 
in press (info ♦ ntti- 
tode) vt. C 



IVnt7, in 
preflfl 



P (full) vs 
P (p«rtiftl) 
vs. C 



?54 



.195 



random/ 
clnon- 
rooiB 



rnndoa/ 
c Insp^T 



mdividunls onoking nnlivn 



individunli TrjoHnp, 
filcohol 



1 yenr 



6 months 



WiUfl, in 
Preort 



P vs. C 



flOO 



rondom/ 
school 



ind 1 V i'lunl s sitok inp, 
fllcohol 



^nl i va 



10 nonths 



(1) self-report Dieonureft t,ere used unless Indir(it<»<l otherwiee 

(2) the intenoive rch^dul ing format condition -as divided Into a boostor/non-booater condition ^^uring the second year of the atudy «ith one 
school In each condition to provide s pilot teat of the ef fectlvenoao of booster aosslonfi 

5) 1 year foUoi#-up data are curre.itly ».el..g anaJyzed; at the conclusion of the atudy 2 and 5 year folloir-up data -lU be available 
UJ each of the two treatment condltlona have been randoaly assigned to booster/non-booatcr conditions 

/ ^^'T."^"^^''? effectivenesa of th^ t»*o treatment conditions »rere alno nssessed in terns of their iopact on rural and suburlan populatione 
V>} aalivA assples were collected only at the f> month follow-up 

(7) data were analyzed using adjusted proportlona,, with preteflt responaen bolng used as covarlatea 
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Social and Personal Skills Training 
Programs for Smoking Prevention: 
Critique and Directions for Future 
Research 

Russell E. Glasgow, Ph.D., and Kevin D. Mc Caul, Ph.D. 



The purpose of this oaper Is to react to the paper on social 
skills training by Botvln and Wills (this volume), commenting on 
both accomplishments and shortcomings of this line of research, 
^fore this can be done, It is first necessary to delineate the 
critical or unique asr'cts of this approach to smoking 
prevention We will ther. discuss the advantages and disadvantages 
of a broad-K^pectrum, general competence approach compared to more 
narrowly focused prevention programs. Rather than discussing 
social skills trainliig — which is employed by virtually every 
recent smoking prevention progran*- -we will restrict our focus to 
the broad based social skill? training approaches discussed by 
Botvln and Wills (this volume). What is anlque about these 
programs is not their emphasis on locial skills among adolescents, 
but their methods for enlianclng so;,lal competence. Although the 
two major research groups In this field (based at Cornell and the 
University of Washington) use the term "Life Skills Training" to 
describe their work, we prefer the broader and more generic term 
social and personal skills training. 

er discussing the potential pros and oons of a broad-spectrum 
. jlal and personal 3kllls training approach, we will turn to a 
methodolog lca)/emplrlcal critique of the current literature on 
this topic. Two basic questions will be examined: Do such 
programs work?; Hqu do such programs work? Finally, we will 
summarize the current status of socUl and personal skills 
training approaches and provide a number of recommendations for 
future research in this ar^a. 

Distinguishing Features of nhe Social and Personal SkiUa Approach 

From a theoretical perspec /e, one of the major assumptions 
behind the social and personal skills training (SPST) appi^oach is 
that of a syndrome of adolescent problem behaviors including 
smoking, the use of other drugs, and other dovlant behaviors such 
as truancy aad early sexual behavior (Botvln ana Wills, this 
volume Jessor 1982\ Smoking is viewed one of a class of 
funr" jnally equivalent behaviors through which adolejcents 
expr 3 themselves, cope with anxiety, ar.d deal with the 
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traasltlon from childhood to adulthood. Furthermore, It Is 
postulated that the same cluster of relatively stable underlying 
cogaltlve and personality variables (e.g., low seif-esteem, high 
anxiety levels, poor decision making ?kllls) predisposes 
adclescettts towari the use of alcohol and other drugs and other 
problem behaviors (Botvln et al. In press; Jessor 1982) In 
fairness to the prononents of this model. It sh uld be stressed 
that this Is not a naive personality trait theory approach. 
Advocates of the SPST approach do consider and address social and 
environmental factors; they operate from a person-environment 
Interactlonlst perspective. Still, what distinguishes the SPST 
approach from other current prevention approaches Is a special 
emphasis on underlying Individual differences. 

It follows from this theoretical perspective that two 
distinguishing features of S?ST Intervention programs are (1) the 
utilization of therapeutic s:rat(jgles to modify this underlying 
core of Intrapersoral cognitive cind personality factors and (2) a 
focus on general life skills thought to determine the use of 
various substances (e.g., alcohol, marijuana) and the 
manifestation of other behaviors such as precocious sexual 
activity, delinquency and poor performance In school. Figure 1 
summarizes the theoretical and treatment components Involved in 
the SPST approach. The left column of this figure lists the majo 
SPST Intervention components employed, the center column lists 
presumed mediating variables and the right column lists behaviors 
making up the syndrome of problem behaviors. 

Potential Advantages and Disadvantages to SPST 

Tho coQpIexlty and bread-spectrum nature of the SPST approach is 
the source of both Us advantages and disadvantages. In terms of 
conceptual advantages, the Inclusion of per3onallty factors in the 
SPST model and the resulting Person x Situation per^spective may 
Increase che chances of modifying the most imports p.l factor or 
factors Influencing smoking for a given individual. If we accept 
the premise that different Individuals smoke for diffe'-ent reasons 
(Glasgow and bernsteln 1981; Pechacek 1979), it seems logical that 
an approach which addresses a variety of factors will be mor- 
likely to address critical factors for a larger percentage of 
adolescents than will a mor3 circumscribed approach. 

A second potential advantage Is that SPST may be particularly 
effective with adolescents who are most predisposed toward 
substance abuse. More narrowly focused social inoculation 
Interventions may be ineffective in providing adolescents with 
sufficient skills for resisting social pressures to siuoke if they 
are not <it least moderately socially competent to begin with. 
With Its mere Intensive focus on general skill? and competencies, 
SPST may preside the ncjessa'*y prec^'^^ Itlon*' for training in 
specific refusal skills to be effec 

The above arguments suggest that the SPST approach might produce 
greater reductions In smoking rates than social Lnoculation 
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FIGURE 1 

Intervention Components, Hypothesized Mediating Variables, 
and Adolescent Problem Behaviors Discussed In SPST Approaches 

approaches. A more compelling advantage of SPST programs is that 
they iflay lead to superior generalization and mal.itenance of 
treatment effects. !£ one Is successful In alter^.ng stable 
characteristic? such as self-esteem, sense of personal control, 
and decision raakL^g ability, such changes should produce changes 
in a number of aspects of one's life In addition to smoking 
behavior. Over the course of the adole^c nt years, one Is exposed 
to a v^.rlety of problem situations, challenges and difficult 
decisions. Changed ways of viewing tl world would be expected to 
result In improvements In areas such as school performance and 
Interactions with peers and adults. One particularly interesting 
generallZc^tlon issue is whether subjects undergoing SPST are more 
likely to change their peer group than are subjects in other 
prevention programs. If subjects undergoing SPST experience 
significant cognitive and personality changes. It seems that they 
would also be likely to change the friends that they associate 
with most closely. 
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A final potential advantage is that If the same factors underlie 
the use of various substances, then it should only be necessary to 
develop a single substance abuse prevention program, instead of <x 
different program for each substance. It Is likely that school 
administrators will be much more Interested In offering one 
substance abuse program with broad effects than In having to 
support and find time for cigarette smoking prevention programs In 
addition to drug and alcohol abuse prevention programs. 

Unfortunately, the complexity of the SPST approach could lead to 
problems that outweigh the potential advantages discussed above. 
It may be, for example, that adolescents will feel overwhelmed 
with the range of losues being discussed or the number of life 
changes helng advocated. A related point Is that If one Is 
attempting to teach several different life skills, there may not 
be enough time to do a thorough job In any one area and the end 
result may be a superficial Introduction to many different Issues 
rather than Indepth work In any particular area. The adult 
smoking cessation literature Is replete with studies In which 
simpler treatment programs resulted In better outcomes than more 
corapler programs (Undo 1981; Dauaher 1977). Our own research 
group has found similar results ^.id has Identified at least one 
r^^ason for this somewhat counter-lntultlve finding. We found that 
Individuals receiving complex maltlcomponant smoking cessation 
programs were less likely to adhere to treatment recommendations 
(Gl&sgow et al. 1981). Of course this finding should not be 
surprising given the well-establlahed Inverse relationship between 
treatment complexity and adherence found In the literature on 
compliance to medical regimens (Haynes 1979). The Implication of 
these findings for SPST Is that adolescents receiving a complex 
Intervenulon such as SPST may not follow through on many of the 
homework assignments or lifestyle changes recommended. 

A conceptual problem concerning SPST Is that at present we may not 
know enough about underlying personality determinants of smoking 
or about the best ways of altering such factors. When discussing 
Individual difference In their recent review of psychosocial 
Influences on the decision to smoke, Evans and Raines (1982) 
commented that the ld>mtlf Icatlon of personality traits under] ving 
smokln^r was "...an elusive goal" an^* on "the patchwork quality of 
existing knowledge" In this area. They echoed Williams' (1971) 
earlier conclusion that "both the empirical results of previous 
studies and discussions of the state-of-the-art of research Into 
personality correlates suggest that personality will not provide 
the most fruitful approach to understanding why children do or do 
r.ot take up cigarette smoking" (p. 112). Even Individuals 
IdentlfJ'ja v/lth the SPST approach have questioned the adequacy of 
this knowledge base. In their book on Life Skills Counseling, 
Schlnke ^nd Gilchrist (198U) state: 

Numerous researchers have tried to distill a 
consistent psychosocial profile for identifying 
adolescents most likely to become substance users. 
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No consensus, however, has emerged. There appears 
to be no simple pattern of factors that explains or 
predicts adolescent drug use (p. 71). 

Of course, there c»re others (e.g., Jessor 1982) wh^ have reached 
different conclusions on this issue. Without going Into a lengthy 
discussion of the prediction literature, we'd Just like to raise 
the question of whether or not the type of personality and 
cognitive variables stressed by tb*^ SPST approach have been 
consistently and strongly related to adolescent smoking behavior. 

Even If there was consensus about the Important Intrapersonal 
variables underlying smoking, It Is not at all clear thit we know 
horf to effectively uodlfy such factors. As Jessor (1982) notes: 

In explanatory research. It Is possible, for 
example, to demonstrate that ddolescent i ^volvement 
In marijuana use varies with exposure to peer group 
»orms that support such drug use. Although 
;Stabllshment of that connection certainly helps us 
to understand some of the variation In marijuana 
use, It does not help us to know how to change 
those peer grouj, norms (p. UU8). 

There Is evidence that attempts to er*hance specific social skills 
among adolescents have been rela*:ively successful (Pentz and Tolan 
1984). However, It Is a far more ambitious task to attempt to 
modify factors such as self-esteem and feelings of personal 
autonomy. Many IndUlduals have spent years In therapy attempting 
to accomplish such goals. In addition to Issues concerning the 
psychometric adequacy of measures of such concepts, the e Is not 
much research which compares different approaches for modifying 
such factors. 

A final disadvantage of the SPST approach is that It Is costly and 
time consuming. Intervention contact time In reported studies has 
varied from 7-20 hour long sessions, which Is about twice the 
length of many social Inoculation prevention programs. In terms 
of dissemination Issues, It may be more difficult, even with a 
detailed and well developed training manual, to train group 
leaders In this approach than It Is for more focal prevention 
programs. In support of this point, tne paper by Botvln et 
al. (in press) speculates that poor Implementation may have been 
responsible for the lack of effect of their teacher led 
Intervention. For additional training and class time to be 
justified, one would like to see demonstrations of the superiority 
of the SPST approach. 

Before moving on \o a discussion of the empirical status of the 
SPST approach. It should be noted that developers of SPST programs 
have attempted to guard against some of the disadvantages 
discussed abovo by provlilng Information, role playing and 
feedback specific to smoking related situations. Thus, what we 
are often faced with In Interpreting SPST studies Is not a "pure" 
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gene«*al life skills training, but SPST supplemented by more focal 
smoking specific exercises a^d Information. It Is plausible that 
any effects of this program can be attributed to these specific 
techniques and not to training In gerteral social and personal 
skills. 

Methodological/Empirical Issue? In Evaluating SPST 

Table 1 summarizes the questions we will examine concerning the 
empirical status of the SPST approach. We will not address Issues 
such as biochemical validation of smoking status, methods of 
assigning subjects to conditions, units of analysis In smoking 
prevention programs, or effects of attrition on results. Vfhlle 
these Issues are certainly relevant to the SPST area, they are 
already dealt with at length In Blglan and Ary's chapter (this 
volume). We will ask two sets of questions, one concerning the 
effectiveness of SPST and the second concerning how and why these 
programs may work. By way of overview, there are far more answers 
to the first set of questions than to the second. 

The first question asks whether SPST produces results superior to 
no treatment or standard school health education oontrol 
conditions. The answer to this question Is yes. Botvln and 
colleagues have conducted four large scale studies, all of which 
found significantly lower smoking rates In SPST conditions. Both 
Schlnke and colleagues (Schinkc and Blythe 1932; Schlnke and 
Gilchrist 1983) and Pentz (1983) have reported similar results. 
While ''ich of the^e studies can be criticized for various 
methodological problems, the consistency of effects across studies 
is Impressive (ses Botvln and Wills this volume). Unfortunately 
the answer to the second question, concerning the relative 
efficacy of SPST compared to other smoking prevention programs, Is 
that we simply don't know. No study has Investigated this 
question. 

The third question, concerning the magnitude of ei*fects produced 
by SPST, can be viewed In several ways. One way to evalu***-*: the 
mean Ingfulness of SPST program, effects Is to compute the percent 
reduction In smoking Initiation rates for experimental conditions 
relative to control conditions, as Botvln has done. This approach 
produces Impressive results: from 50-87J reductions In smoking 
rates. An alternative method Is to examine the differences In the 
percentages of adolescents who smoke In experimental versus 
control conditions. This type of analysis, calculated on the same 
set of studies, reveals reductions raaglng from 3 to — a less 
Impressive figure. We Feel that the second procedure Is more 
Informative. There are Important differences between reducing 
smoking initiation rates from 20j to lOj versus from 2% to 1j, but 
this dlstl.ictlon Is lost using the first procedure as bcth sets of 
figures wjuld Indicate a 50% reduction. A third way of evaluating 
the magnitude of effects produced by SPST Is to compare 
experimental-control condition differences reported In SPST 
studies to those found In studies of othar prevention approaches. 
Comparison with results typically reported by the Houston, 
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TABLE 1 



Methodological/ "^mpir teal Criteria for Evaluating 
Social ana Personal Skills Training 



!• How Well Do SPST Programs Work? 

A. Does SPST reduce smoking relative to: 

1. No treatment or standard health education classes? 

2, Alternative psychosocial smoking prevention programs? 

B. How large are the effects produced by SPST? 

C. Does SPST result In oetter s^aerallzatlon of effects to: 

1. Use of other substances? 

2. Other areas of life (e.g., school performance, 
difficulties with the law)? 

D. Is SPST cost-effective reiatlve to other approaches? 

11. How Do SPST Programs Wor!;? 

A. Does SPSr produce changes In varlcbles hypothesized ♦r^ uiedlate 
outcome and are changes In these variables related to snoktng 
status? 

3. What are the critical components of the SPST package? 
C. What Is known about conditions or factors moderating the 
effects of SP:,f? 



Minnesota, Or m and University of Southern California groups 
reveals that the SPST approach generally produces results 
comparable to and sometimes larger than these other programs. 
Once a sufficient number of studies have been conducted, this type 
of comparison could be Improved by formal coi:>-tatlon of effect 
sizes for use In meta-analysis studies (e.g.. Cook, this volume; 
Strube and Hartman 1^83). 

Before moving on to the ne'^t question, the effects reported by 



Sohlnke and oolleagues (Sohlnke and Blythe 198?; Schlnke and 
Ollohrlst 1983) are worthy of special comment. They have obtained 
atgntflcant differences between conditions with sample sizes of 
14-28 subjects per condition; In this area, such results are truly 
amazing'. Although their reports do not specify details regarding 
partlclpftints, the subjects In these studies report extremely high 
rates of cigarette s'ooklng. For example, at a one-year follow-up, 
Schlnke and Gilchrist (1983) reported that Bt of the 7th grade 
subjects In their experimental condition reported smoking, 
compared to 37 of the controlsl Effects of this magnitude 

are certainly worthy of further Investigation. Further, these 
findings suggest that the program had a sizable effect with a 
group of adolescents strongly predlsncnsd toward cigarette 
smoking. 

Question I.C. In table 1 concerns generalization of treatment 
effects and relates to one of the potential advantages of SPST 
dlscusssd earlier. SPST i.ivestlgators have recently begun to 
investigate whether or not treatment effec':s geneiallze to the use 
of other substances. It does appear that th3 SPST approach 
produces reduced rates of alcohol and marijuana usage, as well as 
lower rates of cigarette smoking (Botvln et al. In press; Pentz 
1983). However, it Is not clear whether such results should truly 
be considered generalization effects since experimental subjects 
did receive specific Information and social skills training 
pertaining to those other substances. Tnere has been very little 
research on the Issue of generalization cf SPST effects to 
adolescent "problem behaviors** basldes substance use. Pentz 
(1983) has reported potentially Important I'lndings regarding 
Improvements In studants* grade point averages following 
Intervention, but treatment carry-over Into other realms such as 
early sexual behavior or delinquency have apparently not yet been 
Investigated. 

Due to the lack of comparative studies of SPST versus other 
approaches, there Is no direct Information available on the 
relative cost-effectiveness of SPST programs. It would seem ' -t 
a central question for future research, as well as for potential 
users, should be the trade off between the additional time and 
expense to offer the somewhat more lengthy and comprehensive SPST 
progr^ams versus the ootenttallv greater tre^tiient generalization 
associated with this approach. 

How and When Does SPST Work? 

The second set of qu<iStlons In table 1 will be -'Iscussed In 
somewhat greater detail because the answers to these questions 
have great significance for our understanding of the SPST 
approach. The first question, concerning hypothesized mediating 
variables, can be broken down into two separate questions. The 
first concerns whether SPST treatments produce changes in the 
variables hypothesized to mediat ^eatment outcome (see figure 
1). All of the investigators whc /ork is discussed by Botvln 
and Wills (this volume) have collected data on potential 
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aedlators. Their conscientiousness in this rigard stands in 
contrast to the ayrlad of prevention studies which provide no 
Information on why an Intervention may— or may not — produce Its 
Intended effects. In particular, Botvln and colleagues have 
collected a number of similar process measures In several 
different studies. 

Table 2 summarizes findings concerning comparisons of SPST to 
contro. conditions on potential mediating variables In four 
different studies conducted ^ Botvln's group (Botvln et al. 1980, 
1983, In press; Botvln ar ^ I982). It Is Important to remember 
that all four of these s ^dles found SPST reduces smoking rates 
relative to controls. Table 2, which Illustrates the presence or 
absence of significant Improvement relative to controls on the 
various measures, can best be summarized by saying differences 
were observed on only some of the measures only some of the time. 
As can be seen, there Is no consistency across ;;he four studies 
for the first five variables listed. Some of this variability 
'jould possibly be explained by population differences, but the 
last three studies were all conducted with predominantly suburban 
white middle class 7th grade subjects. Indeed, the only 
consistent findings to emerge are for locus of control and for 
smoking- related knowledge. Significant Improvements were never 
found on locus of control, which Is one of the more central 
mediating variables discussed by SPST proponents. On the othf>r 
hand, smoklng-related knowledge was consistently enhanced more In 
Sl-ST subjects than contr'rls. This pattern of resuf ^^s certainly 
raises questions about how SPST achieves Its effects. Presumably 
It Is not only ths-ough knowledge changes since scores of smoking 
pre-entlon studies have demonstrated that Increased knowledge does 
not result In behavior change (see reviews by Evans and Raines 
1982; Thompson 1978). 

To understand how SPST works. It Is not enough to simply ask If 
changes are observed on various mediating variables. One must 
also ask ir changes In these variables are related to changes In 
smoking status. It should be emphasized that even when change Is 
observed on a mediating varldolo as well as on an outcome measure, 
It does xiat Imply that this variable caused tu<j change In the 
outcome measure. The interested reader Is referred to Cook and 
Campbell (1979)f Judd and Kenny (I98I) and McCaul and Glasgow (In 
press) for more detailed discussions of these sues. The good 
news Is t^at the data to answer these questions have already been 
collected. What remains Is for the appropriate analyses to be 
conducted. 

The next question In table 1 asks about the rltlcal components of 
the SPST package. We know very little about the relationship of 
specific componenti> of the SPST package, depicted on the left side 
of figure 1, to cither *'he supposed mediating variables In the 
center column or to the ouo-^ome variables on the right hand side 
of the figure. One way of ans/erlng this question Is through 
constructive or parametric research designs which systematically 
vary the presence or level of Intervention procedures felt to be 
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TABLE 2 



Significant Improvement on Hypothesized Mediating 
Variables Relative to Controls In SPST Studies 



Studies 

ModUtlng Botvln 6t ai. Botvln & Bog Botvln ot al. Botvlo ot al 

Variables (1980)^ (1982) (1983) (in press) ' 

Social Anxiety Interaction Yes Interaction No 
with Sox with Sex 

Self-Esteen (Self-Image) No No No Interact! 

vlth Sex 

Influenclblllty No Yes Yes No 



Assert Iveness NR^ 



NR Yes No 



Ssoklng Attitudes NR nr No^ 



Yes 



Locus of Con.rol No No No No 

Saoklng Knowledge Yes Yes Yes Yes 



mis study reported different patterns of results across different grade 
levels. Results presented here are collapsed across grade levels. 

HR s Effects on this variable not reported 

'there were no differences between groups on attitudes at posttent, but ther 
were slcnlflcant differences between some (but not all) of the experimental 
conditions and the control condition at one year follow-up. 
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responsible for producing certain effects. As Cook (this volume) 
points out, dismantling research designs which remove hypothesized 
critical components are particularly appropriate for this 
purpose. Unfortunately, such studies have not yet Deen conducted 
and all SPST studies to date have confounded components designed 
to enhance general personal competence with specific smoking 
related Information and cigarette refusal skills. 

The final question In table 1 concerns whether setting factors and 
subject variables moderate the effects of SPST. A number of 
studies have answered this question affirmatively. Botvin et 
al. (I98O; 1983) reported significant Sex by Treatment 
Interactions; Botvin et al. (1980) and Pentz (1983) both found 
SPST to be differentially effective r^c different grade levels; and 
Pentz (1983) found that her Intervention produced the largest 
effects fcr adolescents who were Initially classified as 
aggressive (as opposed to passive or moderately assertive). 
Although setting/subject differences seem to be obtained with .,ome 
consistency, there has been as yet little attempt to explain such 
findings. Attempts to put forth some explanations, even If they 
are posthoc, may eventually enhance our understand lr»g '^f why and 
how SPST operates. 

Summary and 5UKSfiaMfi.(l3. fac Future Research 

The old ada^^ that frequently accompanies review articles — that 
"more research Is needed" — Is applicable to the SPST area as 
well. However, we do r.ot need more of the same. There Is no 
rationale that justifies additional "treatment versus no 
treatment" studies that fall to address the Issue of why SPST 

orks. The research strategies most likely to advance the 1 lexa 
are Investigations that Include experimental manipulations of 
major components of the SPST model and appropriate measures of how 
these programs achieve their effects. 

In some ways, Botvin *s work can serve as a model for the type of 
developmental work that Is needed. After developing a treatment 
package, he and his colleagues have proceeded to test the effects 
of modifying this basic program by varying the scheduling of 
Intervention meetings (Botvin et al. 1983), adding booster 
sessions to enhance maintenance (Botvin et al. 1983; in press), 
and Implementing the program with peer leaders versus classroom 
teachers (Botvin et al. In press). They have even dared. In the 
last couple of Instances, to put to empirical test some of the 
"myths, untested and erroneous assumptions" (Johnson 1982) thrt a 
large number of Investigators stlLl accept uncritically. Future 
SPST studies should be designed to evaluate the truth or falsity 
of the potential advantages and disadvantages of SPST discussed 
earlier. 

To summarize the current status of the SPST approach in a few 
sentences, the results uniformly suggest that an effective smoking 
prevention approach has been developed. However, much more work 
remains to be done and. In articular, we know llt«*\e about how or 
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why SPST seems to work. Such knowledge is Important for testing 
the adequacy of the conceptual model on which SPST is based, to 
provide guidelines for determining which SPST components need to 
be retained and which can be discarded, and for suggesting ways In 
which SPST Interventions can be made more effective. Of course, 
much the jaiae can be said of social inoculation prevention 
approaches. We will now turn to nore specific recommendations for 
future lesearch, which are summarized In table 3« Botvin and 
Wills (this volume) have made this task easier for us by 
concludlijg their paper with recommendations for future research. 
We have listed their points in the upper part of table and we 
will use these suggestions as a springboard for recommendations of 
our own. 

They begin by calling for measurement of the impact of SPST on the 
skills and personality variables being targeted. While this is 
certainly needed, much more attention needs to be given to the 
measurement of these Intervening variables. With the exception of 
role play assessments and observational measures of smoking 
refusal skills developed oy Schlnke and Gilchrist (1983) and Pentz 
(1983), the measures utilized to date have consisted of 
questionnaires. There are numerous questions regarding the 
psychometric adequacy of sich ireasures. Two particular issue- 
whlch need to be addressed in future research are the multlmethod 
assessment of these hypothesized mediating variables and their 
discriminant validity. It is not ?lear if the variables 1 ?ted In 
the center of figure 1 are distinct factors or different ways of 
measuring the same construct. Careful measurement of these 
mediating processes is as important for the understanding and 
refinement of SPST programs ps is careful measurement of smoking 
behavior. 

We have already discussed the importance of carrying this issue of 
underlying variables further by attempting to identify which 
components of the SPST package lead to changes in particular 
mediating variables. Study of the impact of specific program 
components on particular mediating variables can be efficiently 
accomplished In small scale, short-term analog studies (McCaul and 
Glasgow In press). The relited question of which of these 
variables re In turn relattrd to change in eac; of the outcome 
variables cn the right side of figure 1 will prooably require 
largor scale long-term trials i!ue to the low b=^se rates of 
initiation to substance use over short time intervals. 

Botvin and Wills* second recommendation is that we study lower SES 
and non-school populations who are at risk for becoming substance 
abusers. We are supportive of this recommendation, but such 
research could be enhanced by prior consideration of what it is 
abuut different, populations that should make SPST either more or 
less effective. Without such thinking, one could envision 
proposals to skip from one lower SES and non-school population to 
another, to propose tests in urban vs. rural areas, to try 
"middle" schools vs. "junior highs" and so on, ad infinitum. A 
related issue is that there have not been sufficient analyses in 
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TABLE 3 

Recommendations for Future Research on SPST 



9<?tVL(l ^ Wills' recommendations: 

1. Measure the Impact on skills being targeted 

2. Study minority populations at high -^Isk 

3. Identify active Ingredients of SPST 

^. Identify factors affecting program effectiveness 

5. Test SPST against competing prevention programs 

6. Study ways to Insure successful Implementation 

Q^hSZ Issues IQ need qL study : 

Additional development and validation of measures of mediating 
variables 

2. Investigations of relationships of mediating variables to SPST 
Interven*- Ion components and to outcome variables 

3. Identification of which "transitions'* are affected by SPST 
(nonsmoker to experimental smoker, etc.) 

^. Investigation of problem specific social skills training 
vs. general SPST 

f. Evaluation of the contribution of homework assignments to SPST 

and the Issue of adherence to such assignments 
6. The necessity of providing anxiety management training 



existing studies of whioh subset of the adolescent population most 
be ^.ef Its from SPST. In particular, we need to »cnow If SPST 
prlma.m^ reduces Initial experimentation with cigarettes, 
decreases the number of experimental smokers becoming more regular 
users, and/or serves as a buffer against regular users becoming 
daily, habitual smokers. Again, these data are presently 
available, but such analyses have generally not jeen reported. In 
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fact, In their earlier studies, Botvln's group excluded anyone who 
had smoked at pretest (Botvln et al. 1980; Botvln and Eng 1982). 
It can be argued tnat these excluded subjects are the very 
students most In need oi' a prevention program (Blglan and Ary, 
this volume). 

The third recommendation about Identifying active Ingredients of 
SPST Is certainly Indicated. However, the SPST package Is so 
complex that more specific recommendations are In order. We have 
listed three Issues which we feel should receive high priority for 
future research (see points 4-6 at the bottom of table 3). The 
central Issue Is whether or not general training In social and 
personal skills adds anything to the speclfl;j training In 
cigarette refusal skills provided by almost all present day 
smoking prevention programs. The study of problem-specific 
vs. broad-spectrum coping skills training Is probably the Issue 
most In need of study at the present time. A second 
under-researched Issue Is the role of homework assignments In SPST 
training. By system tic manipulation * homeworK assignments as 
well as careful measurement of adheren to such assignments, much 
could be learned about SPST. It seems ratting that the Issue of 
SPST homework be Investigated, since the proponents of this 
approach are essentially advocating adding a c^"*"^^ in life skills 
and personal competence to the junior high school curriculum. 
Finally, an Issue which might permit trimming of some of the 
excess fat from the complex SPST curriculum Is the necessity for 
the Inclusion o** relaxation training and anxiety management 
procedures. At least as compelling an argument can ' made fo 
the Importance of such components In adult smoking ccjssatio''i 
programs since a ' ajorlty of adult saokers report u'ilng cigarettes 

reduce tension and stress. Yet, controlled Investigations of 
th contribution of relaxation training and other anxiety 
jiana^ement strategies to smoking cessation programs have produced 
negative results (see reviews by Glasgow and Bernstein 1981; 
Pechacek 1979). 

The fourth poln^ In the top portion of table 3 states that we 
should attempt to identify factors that negatively or posltlvel;* 
affect program effectiveness. Research to date suggests that this 
Is an Important Issue and that we should be cautious when making 
general statements about the effects of SPST. Intt^ractlons have 
already been Identified between faatme^u and the following 
factors: grade level, gender and urban/ru-'al setting. Some of 
the developmental factors addressed by G ynn and Leventhal (this 
volume) should help to expUl >hese differential results. 

Botvln and Wills* flTt^. pol.i; Is that SPST should be tested 
against competing subst^ince <ibuse prevention programs. We 
ilsagree. "^^ makes little sense to just compare one group's 
program to ^^nother for thb sake of trying conclude that one Is 
better than or equally effective as another. The overwhelming 
odds are that the results of such a "horse r^s^e^ comparing, say, 
the Cornell program to the Klnnesota program, the USC pro^^ram or 
t 'e Oregon prof^ram would end up the same way as have the great 
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What We Know About the Social 
Influences Approach to Smoking 
Prevention: Review and 
Recommendations 

Brian R. Fiay, D.Phil. 



BACKGROUND 

Peer and anily influences have b*jen shovn more concistently than any 
other fac core to be primary causes of the onset of smoking among 
adolescents (Flay et al. 1983a). Media influences are also thought 
to be important, although this has not been established empirically. 
The social influences approach to smoking prevention focuses on one 
or more afcects of (a) teaching btudv^nts about the social influences 
to smoke, \b) providing them with behavioral skills with which to 
resist those influences, and (c) correcting their perceptions of 
social norms. 

The seminal study of this genre (Evans et al. 1978) relied heavily on 
McGuire's (1964) social inoculation theory. Social inoculation is 
analagous to biological inoculation, whereby a person is exposed to a 
small dose of an infectious agent in order to develop antibodies,, 
thereby reducing susceptibility to subsequent exposure. This model,, 
applied to smoking,, posits that resistance to persuasion will be 
greater if one has developed arguments with which to counter social 
pressure to smoke (Evans 1976). According to the theory, the 
development of counterarguments should inoculate one against social 
influences in real-life situations in a manner analagous to 
biological inoculation increasing resistance to the disease 
inoculated against. Two studies by the Houston group (Evans et a] . 
1978, 1981) were based on this theoretical approach, with added 
theoretical bolstering from attitude change (persuasive 
communications) theory (McGuire 1969) and social learning theory 
(Bandura !977). Their pro^ra s used same-age peers on film to impart 
information about the three m^jor social influences to smoke and 
focused on immediate rather than long-term consequences of smoking. 

Researchers at Stanford and Minnesota quic.ly followed the Houston 
reaearch with a second generation of studies. They placed greater 
emphasis on social learning theory, and added elements dei ived from 
attribution theory (Jones et al . i972) and commitment (Kiesler 1971). 
While the first studies by Evans e al . included films showing 
stud'^nts being exposed to peer press.,re and ways of resisting it, 
learning ,hose skills does not appear to have been a primary 
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objective of the program. The second generation of studies allowed 
students to role-play and receive feedback on their performance of 
the behavioral skills. These relatively small-sca'e studies also 
)ncli"^ed the first atte^^pts to test (a) the contribution of various 
components of tie programs , and (b) the differential effectiveness of 
different program providers or facilitators. 

A«- this review will suggest, the so-Cc.:ied first, and second 
generations of studies of the social mx^luences approach to smoking 
prevention can now be considered as no more than pilot studied of a 
promising approach ley each had s nous methodological fUws, 
including only one sc^ ol per condition \n the second generation 
studies, that made the interpretation of their results difficult. 
However, the consistency of their results made further exploration of 
the approach seem worthwhile. The Stanford and Minnesota researchers 
quickly moved into improved third generation studies, assigning two 
■^r t^ree schools per condition using some form of randomization. 
These researchers were also involved m third generation studies by 
three other groups that tested the social influences approach m the 
contnxt of larger community studies (North Karelia, Oslo, and 
Minnesota ) . 

Third generation studies, while an imprv.verr'ent upon first and second 
generation studies, stiM had many mpthodological problems and, 
therefore, plausible alternative explanations of their findings. 
Snokir.g prevention research is a youi g fieid that is ju£"t beginning 
to mature- Early results, as m any new science, need to be 
considered only as suggestive, not definiti.ve, and these early 
:;tudies contributed more by the discovery o* issues and the 
development of methodologies than by providing unambiguous results. 
Much improved fourth generation studies were made possible by the 
experiences and lessons of the early first,, second, and third 
generation studies Six fourth generation studies mostly have been 
large-scale randomized trials that have attempted to maximize 
internal validity in order to demonstrate tne overall effectiveness 
of the Social influences approach. 

Seventeen school -based ^-.tudies of the social influences approach to 
srriokirg prevention were located, [Studies that include broader life 
and/or social skills training (e.g.,, Botvin and Eng 1980, 1982; 
Botv.." et al. 1980, 1985, in press; Pentz 1983; Schinke and Blythe 
1981, Schinke and Gilch.-ist 1985) are reviewed by Lotvin and Wills, 
and by Glasgow ' McCaai elsewhere in this volume,] The 17 studies 

e reviewed i: gh chronological order of their intervention 
within the f.o* groups (genei-ations ) described abov.. For most of 
the studies ti be reviewed, the date the study commenced corresponds 
with placement into the four f^enerat ions . For each study the 
progra.Ti(s) tested are described in terms of the grade(s) of 
intervention, number of sessions, total duration of the program, 
primary provider, types of peer leaders used, and other sanent 
factors. Table 1 presents summary Information about prof.-'^m 
characteristics. Methodological characteristics of each study are 
also described, including the experimental comparisons attempted, the 
numbtr of units assigned to each condition, vhat those units were. 
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whether they were randomly assignee, whether pretest difl-jrences were 
reported, the time of longest follcwup, whether or not xndividual 
students cculd be tracked over time,^ the exte of attrition, and 
whether or rot and the type of biological validation of self reports 
of smoking. Table 2 presents the summary of methodological 
information. The reported esults are also described for each study,, 
with comments on any plausible alternative interpretations,^ and these 
are summarized in table 5. Finally, I v 1 synthesize the extent of 
our knowledge from all reviewed studies and provide recommeiidations 
for future research. 

THE HOUSTON STUDIES (THE FIRST GENERATION) 

Richard Evans and his colleagues (1978, 19^ the University of 

Houston developed and tested the first of viie social influences 
programs for smoking prevention. Their program used nonsmoking, 
same-age peers on film to impar* information abcut the three major 
social influences to start smoking. The presentation of each film 
was followed by "knowledge tests" that emphasized immediate rather 
than long-term consequences of smoking, small group discussion of 
resistance to persuasion, and the provision of posters to be placed 
around the school to serve as continuing reminders. An experimental 
test com^>ared students in schools that received this program over 
four consecutive days, a program plus feedback group that received 
both the program and feedback about the smoking rates among their 
classmates at the three posttests (at 1- 5- 10-weeks), a repeated 
testing group that was exposed only to the pretest a^d three 
posttests,, and a minimal-testing control group that was exposed only 
to the pretest and the final posttest. A total of l^id students in 10 
junior high schools were included in the study. Two schools were 
assigned to each of t' four conditions (procedure unknown), and in 
two other schools students were assigned randomly to the four 
conditions. Reported results did not separate the between-school end 
wi thin-school conditions. This was the first prevention study to 
include collection of samples of saliva t^ enhance the honesty of 
self-reports of smoking (Evans et al . 1977) by using a variation of 
the bogus pipeline technique (Jones and Sigall 1971). Results at the 
10-week posttest indicate that the proportion oi pretest nonsmokers 
in the program conditions who reported smoking at leas, one cigarette 
in the la-t month (10.0^ in the program condition and Q.6% in the 
program plus Teedback condition) was approximately half that of the 
minimal-testing group (18 3^). However, there were no significant 
difi'eren, s betveen the program grr ^ and the repeated testing group 
(10.5^). Note too that any subjeCvt, who repoi ^d having tried 
smoking at the pretest (315t of the total sample) were excluded from 
the analysis of program effects. 

Evans and colleagues (l981) reported long-term results of the Houston 
program. A total of 13 schools were assigned ( nonrandom.y ) to one of 
three experimental or four control conditions during the course of 
the study. Initially, however, a six-group design, three 
experimental and three control groups, was set up in seven of the 
schools. Aspects of the program ( ud to eight films presenting 
various messages) were provided to a cohort in each of the 
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experimental schools during each of three years,> grades 7 through 9. 
The control schools varied from a repeated measurement condition (12 
measures during the study that included saliva thiocyanate testing) 
to an additional set of schools that was added at the end of the 
study as ponttec only controls. Due to administrative and other 
difficulties,, groups were successively combined during the course of 
the study so that only three conditions remained by grade 9. 
Subjects were not identified across time,, so that only 
cross-sectional analyses were possible, rather than more appropriate 
l-^ngitudmal analyses. The reported cross-sectional analyses are 
rather difficult to interpret because the extent to which the 
composition of the sample changed over time is not known (sample 
sizes ranged from 1,55a to 5,296). It is clear that there were no 
program effects by the end of grade 1, indeed, there may have been a 
significant reverse effect. The authors claim significant program 
effects m subsequent years on the bas^s of approximately 9.5lC of 
program students versus 11 to 1 45^ of controls reporting smoking two 
or more cigarettes per day by the end of grade 9. Evans et al. also 
reported superior knowledge by the program groups and a correlation 
between knowledge and smoking behavior.-; the inability to cor.duct 
longitudinal analyses, however, means that such data cannot be 
interpreted ?;o mean that changes in knowledge caused changes in 
behavior. Overall, it must be concluded that (a) this study did not 
replicate the earlier esults at the end of the grade of intervention 
(grade 7)„ and (b) the claimed t)rogram effects . 5-year foilowup are 
small and difficult to attributv= to the program. 

THE SECOND GENERATION STUDIES 

Despite the inconclusive results of the Houston studies, the 
theoretical derivations seemed firm enough to encourage other 
researchers to strengthen and test the approach further. The second 
generation of ctudies on th* social influences approach to smoking 
prevention are characterized in three './ays. Firjt. they expanded 
upon the basic moculat ion-wi th-communicatior moJel by enhancing the 
role of social learning theory and alno considering attribution and 
commitment theories. Second,, *hey attempted to test the relative 
contribution of the various components of their more complex 
interventions and/or the impc-tance oi the identity of the provider 
of each pr'jgram. Thirc*. they were relatively small-scale studies, as 
far as scnooUbased studies go, with one school per condition. 

Project CLASP (Stanford) 

Investigators at Stanford (Perry et -a. 1980; McAlister et al . 19^J; 
Telch et al . 1982; see also McAlister et al . 1979) expanded upon the 
basic social inoculation with persuasive communication model. 
Project CLASP (Couriseling Leadership Against Smoking Pressures) 
included the same leaturee as the Evans rt al . program with three 
im-^crtant theory-based innovations. First, high school students were 
u..ud as "peer" teachers for 7th graders; second, a session was 
introduced to "ncrease social commitment not to smoke; and third, 
behavioral learning techniques ^Bandura 1977) were introduced in the 
form of role-playing where stu>. ts acted out situations requiring 
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resistance to social influences. The program consisted of three 
sessions on consecutive days, with four booster sessions spaced over 
the remainder of the grade 7 school year. The program was tested in 
one school that hao been idrntif.'-^d as having a high rate of smoking 
among older students and where administrators were seeking a solution 
to the smoking problem; two "roughly matched" schools were used as 
nonrandom controls. Breath samples were collected from aU subjects 
in an attempt to increase the honesty of self -report,-? of smoking 
behavior. Individual subjects could not be follo»/ed, so analyses 
were limited to cross-sectio lal comparisons. At the tnd of ^rade 7, 
studeits in the treatment school reported significantly lep s smoking 
in the past veek (5.3^^) than students in the control schooxs (ll^C). 
At the end c " grade 8, 5.6^ of students in the program scnool 
reported smoking in the last week compared to I6.2i in one of the 
cor.crol schools (one control school was dropped from the analy.ses 
because of problerratic pretest differences; McAlister et al . 1980). 
At tne end of grade 9. 5.2^t of students in the program school 
reported smoking in the last week, compared to 1 5 . 1 in the remaining 
control school ^Telch et al . 1982). 

This Id the first study to have eported large preventive effects of 
the social influences approach, with the program group smoking weekly 
at only one-third the level of the control group. This is also one 
of the few social influences smoking prevention programs for which 
prevention of alcohol and marijuana use has also been reported 
(McAlister et al . 1980). Unfortunately, the encouraging results 
cannot be attributed totally to the program with any confidence 
because of the methodological problems noted above. The authors of 
the study are well aware of the shortcomings, and they label the 
study as a pilot project, pointing out some of ch« possible 
alternative interpretations* 

It is pocsible that these results are biased by natural 
difierencss between the students in the two scnools, by 
statistical regression or by 'p?^ .-regression' caused 
by deliberately choosing a popul£.vion with reports ily 
acute p.oblems as the experimental group and one with 
fewer reported problems as the control group (McAlister 
et al . 1 980, pp. 720-721 ) . 

The First Minn 'ota Study (RASP) 

The Rctbinjdale Anti -Smoking Project ^RASP) was initiated in the Fall 
of 107/. Data have been reported for the end of the intervention 
year (Hurd et al . 1980) and for 1- and 2-year followups (Luepker et 
al . ^^85). Project RASP was the «5t study t^- attempt to test the 
valut of (a) saTj-age peer leaders, ^md (b) a public commitment 
procOare. The initial design Involved four schools and five 
experimental corditior.s. The five experimental conditions were (a) 
controls with questionnaire and saliva sample monitoring, (b) 
mini-.illy measured control? (later dropped from the ytudy because 
saliva samples were not collected at pretest), (c) sr<ial influences 
z^rrifulum, (d) social influences curriculurD with pf>er leaders 
(personalization), and (e) social influences currtculurn with peer 
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leaders and a commitment procedure. The tested social influences 
curriculum consisted of a combination of video/film presentations 
(some of which were modifications of th« Evans et al . materials) and 
discussion groups. The group discussions covered the social 
consequences of smoking, ways of saying no, correcting mi spercept ions 
of the proportions of people who smoke, and media pressures. 
Students were proviaed with opportunities to develop 
counterarguments, and role-play and practice resistance skills. In 
the peer-led c ndition,, selected peers appeared in some of the video 
materials anu led the group discussions. In the co-nmitment 
procedure, students were recorded and played back to the cla. making 
a statement of why they were not going to smoke. The basio 
curriculum was four sessions long, ^iih the commitment procedure 
adding z ^ifth period; the sessions were spread fairly evenly across 
the grade 7 .TChool year, and were delivered or supervised by trained 
pharmacy st ents. 

Classrooms within one school were assigned randomly to whether or not 
they received .he commitment procedure. The four schools were 
assigned to the remaining four conditions so that one lower SES and 
one higher s*-«cioeconomic status (SES) school was assigned to prograr 
conditions and one pair to control conditions. All students (except 
those in the dropped minimal measurement conditions) were measured at 
pretest, between the second and third session of the curriculum, at 
the end of the school year, and at 1- and 2-year followups. A 
distinct iirprovement over previous studies ^ac t"hat individual 
students were tracked ihrov^h the study. 

At each measure-^ * - int, data were collected from approximately QQ% 
of those pre..' nt a ihe previous measurement point, 55% of the 
original aiu . its co.-npleted the 2-year foUowup. At the end oi the 
intervention year, both the social influences programs seem to have 
reduced the amount of ever smoking, though not to a statistically 
.significant degree. Only the social influences curriculum withou^^ 
peer leaders (but still with films) seems to have reduced 
experimental smoking; and only the peer-led social influences 
curriculum see.ns to have prevented an increase in regular (usually 
week.y) smoking. The commitirent procedure did not add significantly 
to tne peer-led progra.m. By the i -year foll»-.wrup, the only 
significant effect was a greater number of never smokers remaining in 
the jeer-led condition school. By the year f^^llowup, even that 
difference seems to have decayed somewhat, though when measures of 
qua.Mity and frequency are included In a ^ntinous index of smoking, 
the ;t'er-led curncjlum still appears to be suj^erior to o significant 
degrt L . 

Thia study made seme .r.n-^vat f: a:ivances Unfortunately, it can be 
cons. Je red only as a p. lot study m that mett.;.iic lugi cal problems make 
the reported results very ditficult to interpret. The major 
difficulty is that SF,S and other social risk factors for smoking 
(e g , parental, siblirgs, and frienas smoking) were perfectly 
conf o jnded wi th the expected strength of the ex^^icr i mental condition. 
That is» the control school was the lowest o.-. ZKC> and the highest on 
all the bocial ri^k factors, the school that received the social 
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influences curriculum with peei leaders was the highest on Sc,S and 
the lowest cn all social risk factors: and th, school that received 
the social influences curriculum from pharmacy students was in 
between (see detailed pretest data reported by Hurd et al . ''980). 
Thus, without any program, the highest rates of smoking would be 
expected in the control school, and the lowest rates in the peer-led 
progrAro school. Large pretest differences in smoking rates add to 
the difficulties of interpretation--at the final posttest, the 
rank ordering of the three conditions remaining at that time in terms 
of level of smoking ( exrer imental plus regular) is exactly the same 
as at pretest. Even the finding that peer leadership was superior is 
difficult to interpret, in that the selected peer'j also appeared ir. 
some of the film materials--that is, peer leadership was perfect' ' 
confounded with the familiarity of actors in th- media mater als. 

THE THIRD GENER\TION STUDIES 

The second generation pilot research prepared the Stanford and 
Minnesota researchers to conduct larger and irr.proved studies. The 
Minnesota res'*archers conducted an improved test of their program 
with grade 7 students. Both groups of researchers tested their 
appro^.v^h with high school students. Individual investigators from 
chese ^^roups were also involved with three other groups of 
researchers who tested the social influences approach to smoking 
prevention in the context of larger community interventions The 
seven third generation studies are reviewed below m chronological 
order of their starting date. 

The 'Jorth Karelia Youth Project 

The N'rth Karelia Youth Project ( Var 1 1 ai ne.-. et ai 1983) consisted of 
comrr.ani ty- and schoo 1 -barjed intervent. '-.s to .nfljer.ce benaviors that 
are risk factors for cardiovascular disease. >. portion of the 
comprehensive program was a school -based srr.ukir.g prevention 
curriculum that was based on the ClKS? model (Perry et al . 1980). 

Two belected schools in North Karelia comprised an intensive 
intervention condition in which project staff provided a 10-session 
curriculum; two matched schools in North Karelia represented a 
cour.'y-wide condition, m which regular teachers provided a 5-session 
vers. on of the curriculum, and two matched schools in another county 
comprised a control condition. G-ade 7 students were surveyed by 
quesi .onnaire and serum camples at oretest (fail 1978). immediately 
afte*" the 2-year i nt or^'ent i Cin ^l^i^ 1 980 ) , arJ after a furth^-r 6 
mor.t-b (spring, '9Bl) Of c 1 1 studerts par 1 1 * j at i rig in thr pretest, 
9t>% ; *.-ticipated ;n ^^e immediate p^'ttOLt 2 yoarj^ latrr. :ind 88% m 
the f'.'idl follcw^^p 6 T.or.ths 'ater. 

At • first foUowup. 21% of students ir. ir.c ir.tensive intervention 
cona,'. ion reported smoking monthly, as cic* 19:^ in the Qounty-wide 
intervention schools, compared to 29% \\ the reference schools. l)y 
the r.nal posttest, these prccentages hal in-^rc-aned to 2^%, and 

34i. respectively. This pattern of results was repeated for 
prop-..ticn8 of students smoking daily as well Ar.al^scs by gender 
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found that the signi 'leant program effects were confined to boys. 

Thtf reuortrl results are very encouraging. However, they must be 
accepted with caution for at least two reasons. First, the method of 
•ch^'Ol .lelection leaves open the possibility of school-level 
differences being reponsible for the observ^.d differences; however, 
the ma^^nitude of the observed effects relative ^ the magnitude of 
pretest differences makes this unlikely. Mor, rious is that the 
tested program was only one very small compone». , not only of a more 
comprehensive school-based program, but also of a large and very 
intensive community -wide intervention (Puska e^ -1. 198lar 1981b). 
It is, therefore,; imposbible to determine the ej ..-nt to which the 
school program contributed to any overall eifect; the lack of any 
differences between the intensive and county-wide conditions is 
inclusive . 



The Second Minnesota Study (PCSC) 



The second Minnesota project (Arkin et al . 1981;' Murray et al . 1980, 
in press) overcame many of the methodological problems of Project 
RASP, and also attempted to make other advances in our knowledge of 
prevention. In two studies, three versions oi a social influences 
curriculum were compared with a long-term influences (health) 
curriculum. Type of leader (adult health educator versus same-age 
peer), the use versus nonuse of media (films), and the public 
commitment procedure were also tested. In sequential replications of 
vhc study, type of provider/facilitator (research staff health 
educator versus regular classroom teacher; was tested. All curricula 
consisted of five class sessions for grade 7 students spread 
throughout the school -ear. 

Eight schools were split at the med^.an for pretest smoking rates, and 
then one from each group was assigned randomly to the four 
conditions. Within all eight school^, half the classrooms were 
randomly assigned to the commitment procedure. Two of the eight 
schools were control schools in Project R/tSP,, and historical control 
data from them were used as the only control for the first study 
(research etaf. delivered). For the second s-.udy (teacher 
delivered),, two additional schools, nonrandomized, served as a 
nonequivalent control group. Students were assessed by questionnaire 
and aaliva sample at pretest (beginning of grade 7, in 1979 for the 
first study and i- ''980 for the second study), inmediate posttest at 
the end of graav and 1-year foUowup (for he fiist study only) at 
the end of grade ^. Most results were reported Ui terms of an index 
of weekly smoking formed by averaging three self-report measures of 
smoking. Results are reported only for pretest nonsmokers and 
experimental smokeru. The few students who were regular smokers 
(I.e., at best monthly) at pretest were not inciuded in analyses of 
progran effects, 

Data reported by Arkin et al . (1981) suggest that in the short-term, 
the health consequences program was most successful in reducing the 
proportion of nonsmokers who tried smoking by the immediate posttest 
(^5^), zxx6 the social influences programs were next most successful 
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(18-21^), when comparea with the historical control (51%). The 
analyses presented by Murray et al. (in press), based on the 
composite index measure of smoking and covaryir.^ for pretest 
differences m social risks to smoke (i.e., parental, peer, and 
sibling smoking and SES), did not show differences between the four 
program conditions but did suggest that all four programs were better 
than controls. By 1 -year followup rf the firF>. study, however,, che 
peer-.ed conditions appearfJ ■) be mo**e successful for pretest 
nons^iokers . When pretest ( imental smokers are considered,, there 
were -^.o differences between conditions when health educators 
df»livered all pro>;rams (Study I); but tae peer-led social influences 
(also Called short-term influences) prograLU was more effective by the 
immediate postfst when delivered by teachers (S'udy H). However, 
the pretest, experimenters m the control group had the lowest level 
of srokmg by the immediate posttest, makir.g it difficult to 
interpret an: ^her program differences. The pattern of differences 
found among ^' our program condicions at the immediate posttest for 
Study II was re^^iicated at l -year followup m Study I. That is, by 

I- year followup, pretest experimental smokers were smoking at 
significantly higher rites whe they received the social influences 
program vithout peer leaders ti. .i when they recei/ed either the 
social influences program with peer leaders or the health program 
from health educators. Ac no point m time, m either study, were 
there differe.ices due to the use of films or the commitment 
procedure . 

These results are d~ffiru.t to interpret for several reasons. First, 
despite the use of an improved procedure of random assignment after 
Tuatc'-^.ir.g , baseline smoking experience iri Study I was lower for the 
two peer-led conditions (average proportior. never snoked = p05t) than 
for ail other conditio is (average of 645t for the other progrcim 
conditions, and 56/^ for the historical controls) (Arkln et al . 1981). 
Second, no oaselme smoking level data were reported for Study 

II- -*he existence of large differences m the asjne schools m Study I 
would lead one to expect such differences in Study II unless 
otherwise reported. Tnird, pretest differences in smoking levels 
were not adjusted ou^, even though the acknowledged (but unreported) 
basciine differences m social risk factors were covaned out m all 
but the \rkin et al . (1981) p^per . Fourth, the use of historical and 
nonequi valent control groups is questionable, and no baseline data 
were reportec^ for one of them. 

To s^rr.mari^e, these studies attempted to overcome m .ny of the 
problems of Project RASP, and found (a) no significant overall 
dif** .ences between program-^ at Xhe imrr.oiiate posttest. (b) a 
sugge.l*on that social i..fluences programs were more effective wnen 
peer :eaders were used, (c) th2t peer-led social influence? programs 
were rr.jre effective than adult social influences or health p. ograms 
at preventing pretest nonsmokers f.*om starting to smoke, and (d) no 
significant program effects on pretest experimental smokers. However, 
despite -he methoaological improvements, the meaning of any of these 
findings is unclear because of serious methodological problems that 
r?m*=> 1 ~cd . 
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The Cslo Youth Study 



Tei: et al. ( m press) report results from a test of a social 
influences smr'-mg prevention program delivered as a component of a 
corrprtr.ensive health education curriculujr. A 10 .ession program was 
deli^-tred to grades 5, 6, and 7 stuaents (age U to K) partly by 
olde- peer leaders and partly by project staff. Six schools were 
forrrti into matched pairs. One school from each of two pairs was 
randi-ly assigned to receive the pro^^ra^T, wnile ^he thi'-u program 
scho-:! was assigned due to an existi-g relationship between that 
schccl and project staff. Signed consent for par* pation was 
obtained from 825^ of parents. Students were pretested via 
questionnaire, saliva saT.pl es, and other r.ealtn rreasures at pretest 
(ea.-ly 1979), and 2 years later (early 196 ; Tr.e intervention *ook 
place ove. the 2 years between surveys. Sixty-eight percent of the 
ir.it. al sam^^'p of students completed both, questionnaires. Attrition 
was g-ear r in control (^C^) schools tr.an program schools (253^). 

Overall results indicated that the program had an impact upon these 
stu-ltnts W..0 had ne-'er tried smoking prior to pretest. Of all 
pret-Jt students who had never smoked, 16 5^ of the program group and 
26.9:^ of tne cortrol group reported smoking by tne posttest. In a 
step wise discriminant analysis, the progr^jn entered after pretest 
meas.-^s of "acceptability of smoking," parental concern with the 
student's nealth, t^ender, and aval lat>. 1 1 ty cf discretionary fu..ds. 
Pret-ct measures of r.-'.ends' s.To/mg and smoking knowledge also 
ente.-ed at sig- if ic:.r.t levels after the effect of the program. 
S:gr.f.cant program effects were also reported for sr^okmg knowleige 
and .^tentions, Similarly, cnanges were observed m other 
heal -r.-related benav;ors a? a result of tn^^ complete prcgram--the 
progr in group improved significantly more tnan tr.e control group in 
terms of exercise and alcohol consumption. 

T^.e r -suits of the Oslo study are similar to othf^.-s. with the pretest 
nonsr'-^kers from the program g* oup smoking at 395^ less than the 
cont-cl group by the final p05 ttest However, several factors 
prevf nt clear attributi n of tn ^ observed effects to the social 
:nfi --noes smoking prevention curriculum. First, the smoking 
prevention curriculum was only a portio-^ cf a much more complex 
heal-n benavio- curriculum, the extent to which the remainder of the 
prog-^-irr., or any changes caused by it, led to the changes in smoking 
behavior cannot be ^ef- mine-" Secoi--, there were reported pretest 
dif f t TLnces. with the prcgram student being m.or knowledgable and 
view.rg smoking as; being less accepta^ :e. and be^.Tg almost twice as 
liKti^ to have tried alcohol Third, there was aifferential 
a'tr.-.on from program and control g.-oups, althougn the direction of 
this difference (greater attrition from control schools) would tend 
to r^-uce the chances of finding significant program effects. 

Curr'.rt Minnesota Studies 

As pa-t of a large-scale, communi ty-baeed heart disease prevention 
prcj^^r, (Blackburn et al . . in press), several approaches to smoking 
prev^niicn are being tested (Perry et al igs^a). One of these was a 
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social influences program. A six-session version of the "Keep It 
Clean I" progranj was tested in three schools (N = 597) within one of 
the program communities in 1981-82. Two schoo. . on the outskirts of 
Minneapolis were matched on size, SES an' t.rade 7 smoking prevalence, 
and used as controls (N=525). The progran vas taught 1 day each 
month during the school year. Teachers ana same-age peer leaders 
received special traxnini from project staff. Students were assessed 
with questionnaires and saliva sainples at the beginning and end of 
the scl.ool year. 

Equal numbers of students (^.7^) m t^e program and control schools 
repo.'ted smoking in the wee ^.rior to pretest. At posttest, more 
control than program student? reportel smoKing in tne previous week 
(8^ versus 5^); this difference was marginall significant. Vhen all 
grade 7 and 8 students m both sets cji schools were assessed, it was 
foundl that 8.1^ of the program school students reported smoking in 
the p'-evious week compared to 11.8^ of control school students. This 
suggests that so^e or all of the observed effect could have been due 
to the other -^.ntismoking activities being conducted the 
communities of the program schools. That -s, whether the effects on 
smoki-^g onset are attributable to the school-based program or "were 
complemented by the entire comnunity-wide project cannot be 
determined by this desir,n" (Perry et al . 1985a, p. 11). 

The Star/ord High School Studies 

Th^ Stanford group has fisted the oocial influe'^.ces approach with 
high school students (Perry et al . l98Cb). "he tested program 
emphasized the short-term physiological effet^ts of smoking and the 
social pressures influenciT adoption of the smoking hac^^. i-o- tne 
short-term physiological effects component < mecsures tr'-cen from 
smoking and nonsmjking students were compared. Students were alsD 
introduced to several smoking cesy<aCion procedures Regular heal .h 
teachers were trained to deliver the program on four ronsecucive 
days. All five high schools in one school district near Stanford 
University were matched on SES and then assigned randomly to 
experimental or control coriditions- All stuolents in three schools 
received the program, and studer s in the other two schools received 
the traditional tenth grade health material emphasizing the harmful 
iong'term effects of smoking. Students were assessed by 
quest ,^naire a*id ohysiological measures at pretest (September 1978) 
and posttest (February 1979). 

At posttest, fewer students in the program condition than in the 
conTrol condition were smoking (in t^e past day, the pas^ week .r 
the past n.onth). These results appear to be statistically 
significant, and tney were paralleled by changes in biochemical 
indicators 'carbon monoxide) and knowledge. Tiis is the first stud^ 
to demonstrate that the social influences apprcach can be effective 
for high school students. Unfortunately, separate results were not 
reported for those 'Studentc who were pmoke £ c*^ pretest, ard no 
long-term data are available. 

In a second high school study. Perry et al . (I935b) us -d a ?x5 
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factorial design to compare the relative effectiveness of teachers 
and college-age peer leaders m delivering health versus social 
influences versus physiological effects programs. Twenty classrooms 
from Tour high schools wer.* randomly assigned to the three levels of 
programs; then the four sch:)ols were randomly assigned to teacher or 
college student delivery, rach program consisted of three 1 -hour 
sessions. Students were prei;ested immediately prior to the prograins 
(February i980) and posttested about 2 .Tionths after the programs 
(Ma/, ^980). Data for assessments were obtained from questionnaires 
and carbon monoxide samples. Staff members c> served the 
implementation of the programs m all classrooms. 



All programs were implemented equally well. Of all students who 
reported weekly smoking at pretest (N = 82), 255^ reported not smoking 
during the weeK prior to posttest. Any differerces between 
conditions were not statistically significant because of small sample 
sizes, and there certainly were no significant chang*^s m the overall 
rates of weekly smoking. (The apparent effects observed, however, 
suggested that teachers may have been better than college students at 
delivering health mforma. n, but college students may have been " 
better than teachers at delivering the social influences 
program--this pattern was also observed m the second Minnesota study 
[PCSC].) 

Tne use High School Stady 

The High School Ant i -Srr.okmg Project (HASP) at the University of 
Southern California (Johnson et al . 198^) compared the relative 
effectiveness of sc. influences and health programs with grade 10 
nudents. The value or peer leaders and the dif f rjrential 
contribution rr^.de by having familiar peers as actors m the media 
material ^ere also tested 

The tested social influences program included rraterial on media 
mfluer-res, social influences and skills for resisting tnem, values 
clarificatior./ decision making, and a public r--nmitment . ocedure. 
Tne health program included materials on lif.dtyles and'heo'th. the 
long-term effpcts of smoking, the short-term phys\clogical effects of 
s-noking. and the public commitment procedure Both programs included 
four sessio-.<5 delivered by project staff (health Mucators^ over a 
5-month pe; lod . 

On the ba-sis ot pret-.-t data, nine hig> schools were stratifi and 
eight of hem formed m.o oairs fuch f one high- and one 
iow-smokir.« school were yoked together The four yoked pairs were 
then randomly assigned to four experimental conditions createc" by 
cro^nng the two progr^i.Tj types (social v» /sus health) and whether 
pee. . 1- media material v.ere famil' or unfamiliar The one 
remaining unyoked school, which . ^nked m tne middle for smoking 
level, was assigned to be the cc^ I. Within each program school, 
the program wag delivered to only that half of the student body who 
were m health classes during the semester of inte vention. Tne 
other half acted as wi thin-school controls. One lalf of the class-s 
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that r«.s.eived the pro/?ram were randomly assigned to a peer leader 
condition. The othe» . alf received the pr.^ram withv..t the use of 
peer leaders. Students were assessed via questionnaire and saliva 
samples at pretest (January/February 1981). immediate posttest 
(May/June 1981), and at 1- and 2-year foUowups (May 1982 and 1985). 
All data collection was conducted by trained data collectors who 
visited the schools on predetermined, but unannounced, days. In most 
cases, the clat:ses in vhich data were collected were not the same 
classes in which the program was or had been delivered. Attriti^- 
rates were very hi£ —655^ by the end of the study, with no 
differences in rates between condicions (Hansen et al . in press). 

Three sets of m?in-effect comparisons rere ipade--social versus health 
program, peer }eaders versus no peer lea:iers, and familiar versus 
unfamiliar actors in mpdia material. Possible interactions were 
Ignored because of limited sample size. Comparisons were made for 
four possible transitions in smokjng behavior: no smoking to any 
smoking, experimental use (monthly or less) to heavier use, regular 
use (a pack or less a week) to heavy use (more than a pack a week), 
and current smoking (regular or heavy use) to nonsmoking (quit) 
status . 

AttriMon was lowest for pretest never .imokers {2(d% by the final 
posttast). Pretest never smoker? were mar;;inally less likely to 
become users if they were expose, to the health program than if they 
were exposed to the social influences program cr if they were 
controls. Significant differences were observed -.nly at the 1 -year 
foUowup,, where 465^ Df the health program students had tried smoking 
versus 59% of the social program students and 58^^ of controls. 
Although not significant, the same gt,ner .1 pattern held at the 2-year 
followup (60^ versus 6B% versus 68?^, and 65% for the 
within-heal th-school controls). 

Of all experimental s-nckers at pretest, only 5\% were present the 
immediate posttest, 565^ at the 1-ye?r foU--^ up, and ■^^% at the 'ear 
followup. Using theoo samples, significant differences in the .set 
of regular smoking was observed, with tne social program holding the 
onset rate to approximately half that observed for the health p»-ogram 
and control st dents (4^ at immediate posttest, to 6% at one year, to 
'7% at 2 years ^or social program students, versus 8 to 9% to 9^^ to 15 
to 14^ for both health program and control students), when the 1- 
and 2-ycar followup waves were combined,, attrition was significantly 
>RR tfian when considering either wave on its own (59% of subj'^cts 
had data at pretest and at least one of these followups). The above 
pattern of results wa' replicated using these pooled data, possibly 
reducing, j,o a small extent, the concern raised by igh levels of 
attrition. Attrition by pretest regular smokers was very high (875^ 
ty the 2-ypar followup), and no significant program effects were 
detectable using the remaining sampie. Neitner peer leadersnip nor 
familiarity of actors in media materials made any significant 
diffe-ence to the pattern of any of the results. 

The repo-» results are obviously compromised ro an unknown extent 
by (a) se e attrition, and (b) possible ceiling effects, whore only 
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a small proportion of the total sample had never tried smok->ng even 
at pretest. 

SUMM*7Y OF SECON-^ AND THIRD GENEr.ATION STUDIES 

The nine second and third generation studies have all provided 
encouraging results. While results from no ot.j of the studies were 
interpretable in their own right because of raethodol "^gical problems,, 
the consistency of findings is impressive. However, an analysis of 
the methodoloigicai issues is worthwhile because if different stAd»es 
ha^e different methodological problems, then they ought to cance. 
each other ou^. across studies, and the consistency of results would 
then be an indication of a robust finding. On the ot>-«"r hand, if one 
or more methodological problems, or threats to internal validity are 
present m most or all studies, then the consistency of results would 
not be very informative. 

With only one to three schools per condition, of\,en nonrandomly 
assigned, many studies had noncoTiparable pretest levels of smoking 
> ihavior and/or social risk values (i.e., nuj. ^er-? of peers, parer. ^,s,, 
or siblings who smoke, and 5ES). In one study (CLASP), the program 
school was identified as being a higher risk than the control school. 
The label ol a "problem" school m this respect might indicate that 
additional "ii. erventions" were going on at the same time as the 
smoking prevention progrcim and as a result contribute to any prc<^ram 
effect. However, the fact that the relative smoking rates in the two 
schools were reversed between pretest and posttest,, and the magni iiude 
of that e feet, suggest i,hat the smoking prevention program may well 
have been at s ec^st partially responsible. Such an interpretation 
must be considered wi"^;. great caution,, however, given that there was 
only one school per condition in this study so that unknown selection 
bias could still hav been operating. 

In contrast to CLASP, the two early Minnesota studi.s (RASP and PCSC) 
boTih had pretebt differences such tha^, the hypothesized strongest 
program group was at lowest risk to becoming smokers while the 
hypothesized weakest prograir or control groups were at highest risk. 
Thus, the ohb i ^d patterns of results could have been observed even 
without any i n ven lions . The fact that some effects remained after 
adjusting for some of the risk factors provides some encouragement. 
However,, these analyses we^e not able to adjust for pretest levels of 
smoking (though they may well have been adjusted out, At least in 
part, with the social risk lactors), and the shortcomings of such 
statistical adjustment are well known (Cook and Campbell 1979). 
Clearly, we must interpret results from studies with known pretest 
differences w^th great caution. 

Three of the prograuTis for which positive results were repor^eu were 
^ut small parts of more comprehensive and intensive interventions, 
making it impossible to determine now much of the effect was due to 
the tested program rather than the overall intervention. Three of 
the studies provided test5 of the social influences approach tc 
smoking prevention for high school students. The results were r?ther 
mixed, however, and difficult to interpret, but they provide 
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encouragement for further research on the application of the social 
influences approach to high school students. 



Attrition was also a very serious problem for most of thjse studies. 
Attrition can be ^ threat to internal validity if it is differential 
across conditions. This seemed to be the case in only one study 
(Oslo), and then in the direction that would be presumed to decrease 
the chances of detecting a program effect External validity is 
always threatened by attrition, however; for example, if students at 
high risk of becoming smokers are more likely to be absent from 
measurement, this would decrease the possible program effect that 
could be observed, see Hansen et al . (in press) for an analysis of 
attrition issues in smoking prevention research. 

Reviewing of many of these ecvd es ^•as often difficult because of 
inadequate reporting of data. Some did not provi - pretest data, anc 
most provided inadequate data about smoking benavxor at posttests. 
As we have noted elsewhere (Flay et al. m press) researchers should 
report result for all catsgories, as established m pretest 
measures, of smoking behavior and not just selected significan-. 
findings, to enable readers to fairly judgo the practical 
significance of findirgs and make comparisons across studies. 

Reported results across these nine studies were not as consistent in 
their exact nature as in their magnitude. RASP, PCSC, Oslo, Stanford 
High I, and the HASP htii''i-h program were reported as reducing the 
onset of smoking oy pretest nonsmokers. CLASP, North Karex.a. 
Current Minnesota, and the H\SP social program, on the other hand, 
were reported as reducing th.^ prevalence of regular smoking and/or 
the transition from experimental to regular smoking status. In most 
instances, the results for the other type of change were not 
reported. 

All of the second and third generation studies are also susceptible 
to two other aU-rnative interpretations of any observed effects- 

(a) a testing by treatment interaction, because in most 
instances the program and data-collection activities would 
have been perceived by atudents as related; and 

(b) a Hawthorne effect, in that prograr. students received more 
special attention than controls in almost all studies. 

The Stanford, Minnesota, anrl USC studies attempted to test the value 
of various conpener.ts of the social in^uences approach, particularly 
the use of peer leaders, social versus health programs, the use of 
nedia, and the use of a commitment procedure. However, given the 
generally low internal validity and uninterpretable nature of these 
studies, none of the findings from these comparisons can be accepted 
wholeheartedly without further replication. 

On the basis of the earlier reports from t^e second ;»nd third 
generation of studies, Fisher (1980) c-ncluded that "It now st^ems 
well established that these interventions wor'/ at least to an 
appreciable if not totally satisfactory oxtent" (p. 678). While 
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these studies, taken together, jr vided some encourageme.. ^ for 
examining the social inlluences approach further, the numerous 
methodological problems with most of these studies when considered 
alone, and the fact that some of the probl'-ms were common to all 
studies, do not allow us to agree with ^isher. IrJeed, the reported 
results evidently were not considered by most researchers to be 
robust tnough to ^ arrant large investments in large-ocale studies 
designed to test components. Rather most of the fourth generation 
of studies were designed with the sole objective of establishing 
whether or not the social influences approach to snoking prevention 
IS efficacious when tested under more rigorous methodological 
conditions. 

THE FOURTH GENERATION STUDIES 

Despite the many weaknesses of the above studies, the consistency of 
reported results provided the impetus for .-^proved studies. The 
fourth generation of studies on the social influences approach to 
snioking prevention placed a prima /alut, on enhanced invernal 
validity. They may be characte**.. a as large-scale field trials,, 
with five or more (half with ^1 or more) units randomly assigned ^o 
e'j(ch condition. Most may also be characterizeu as demonstration 
projects or summative evaluations, in that they compared only program 
and control conditions, without attempti.jg to test component" or 
providers. The six studies reviewed ir this section varied, however,, 
in the success with wh-ch the tested progra^ns were implemented, the 
exact nature and length of the program tested, the grade level on 
which It was tested, Ihj type of peer leaders used, and whc provided 
It. The latter variable was explicitly tested in one of the studies. 

The Waterloo otudy 

The Waterloo Smoking Prevention Program (test et al . 1984; Flay et 
al . 1983a, 1985) followed the basic princ.^ids of the social 
influences approach as improved at Stanford and Minnesota but added a 
component on decision making that was tailored to the smoking 
decision. The program was tested on grade 6 students, 1 year earlier 
than most other studies. Six one-hour, weekly cesjions were delivered 
by he." . th educators near the beginning of the grade six school year 
(October /November 1979), two ma;ntenc*r 3e sessions were delivered near 
tlie end of graae 6, and three booster sessions were provided, two at 
the beginning of grade and one at th'^ beginning of grade 8. Evans' 
films were reproduced for the Canadian context using student actors 
from the local theater group who were 1 or 2 years older than the 
grade 6 students. Live peer leaders were not used in the classroom, 
but the health educators were Master's students who deliberately 
"underdressed" and encouraged students to call them by their first 
names. Thus, Ihcy were similar tj the college-age peer leaders used 
in the Houston studies and Project RASP 

Twenty-two sch-,ols in two school districts in Southern Ontario 
vol ^'^T.eered to rarticipate in the study, and 11 were assigned, mostly 
randomly, to e<ACh oi experimental and control conditions. Pretest 
differences were minimal, and were nc^t obser/ed for smoking behavior. 
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Study students were in the same schools for the duration of the 
prtiect, grades 6 through 8. Students were tested with questionnaire 
and saliva scjnples at pretest (T1), immediate posttest (T2), the end 
of grade 6 (T5),, the beginning and end of grade 7 (T4 and T5)\, an^ 
the end of grade 8 (T6--50 months after the core program). The 
health educators were present at pretest and immediate posttest data 
collection in both program and control schools, but new projec«, staff 
collected data at all other foUowups. Total attrition plus 
absenteeism was less than 10% per year, and 61% of students provided 
data at all six data points. 

"Program results were analyzed according to the pretest status of 
subjects, ^ and considerable complexity was found in the pattern of 
changes over time. For students who had never tried smoking prior to 
pretest, the program was marginally effective in preventing 
trying--by The end grade 8, 55% of the control students who were 
never smokers at pretest had tried smoking,, while only 40% of the 
program stud«^nts had done so. ^or students who had tried smoking but 
classified themselves as quitters at pretest, 69-2% of tne program 
group and 50% of the contro] grout) remained quitters at the end of 
grade 7, but this difference had reduced to 50% versus 46% 
respectively by the end of grade 8. For those students who had tried 
smoking .nly once prior to pretest, by the end of grade 6 almost 
equal proportions of the program and control students had tried 
smoking again (64% versus 65%). However, significantly more program 
than ^ontrol students had decided to never smoke again (45% versus 
25%),, and only ^% of the program group versus 15% of the control 
group had become regular smokers (usually every week). For students 
classified as exper imer.ters (t. .ed more than once, but smol e less 
than weekly) ar pretest, the results varied more across time. Almost 
all of the conxrol students in this category (95%) reported smoking 
on at least one of the five postte ts, compared to less than three 
quarters (74%) of program students. A high proportion of program 
group experimenters quit immediately following thv program, and this 
effect held to the end of grade 7, when 6; of this group were still 
quitters conpared with 28% of the cor. ol group experimenters. By 
the end of grade 8, howeve»-, so many more of the control group 
experimenters had also quit that the difference was no longer 
significant (58% of program group versus 50% of control group). 
(Note that we expect many experimental smokers to quit eventually 
beca.ise many more adolescents experiment with smoking than ev?r 
beco.ne regular smokers). The small number of pretest regulai smokers 
(five in the program and eight in the control conditions; precluded 
any statijttcal ai.alysin of program impact on this group. In 
summary, p^c^ 'ijn effects varied over time, having greatest immediate 
effects r, those experiencea with smoking and later effects on those 
with no or xittle smoking experience at pretect. 

The Waterloo investigators also analyzed the effects of their program 
on those students assumed to be at high risk of becoming smokers for 
social influence reasons. Tlie program was found to havo its major 
effect on those students who had parents, siblings, and friends who 
smoke. For example, among high-risk students who had never tried 
smoking prior to pretest, by t^e end of grade 8, 67% of those in the 
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program group versus 22% of controls still had never smoked, 6% of 
the program group versus 39^ of controls were experimental smokers, 
aind none of the program students vrersus 6% of controls were regular 
smokers (Best et al . 1984). Such results provide some validation fo- 
the theoretical rationale for the social influences approach to 
sm'^king prevention. 

The Waterloo study successfully overcame many of the methodological 
problems of earlier studies, so that the reported results are more 
readily interpreted cs being due to the progra^n. However, while 
pretest comparability was maximized, attrition minimized an-' more 
detailed analyses reported,^ where remain se"eral plausible 
alternative explanations of at least seme of t\ reported program 
effects. First,, a measurement by treatment interaction is possible. 
This is especially likely at the first posttest where the healtn 
educators also collected the data--al though the collection of saliva 
sejnples snould have mnin ized it,, and the lack of any signi *'icarit 
program eff'^cts at that point suggest that this interpretation of 
subsequent e^'fects is not verv plausible. Second, as in all other 
studies to date, a Hawthorne effect may b*. operating--the program 
students received a great deal of attention from outsiders, and their 
subjective evaluations tell us that they liked the health educators a 
great deal. Third, there was large variability between scnools (not 
yet reporteu in detail), and program effects were apparent in only 
some of the progra*^ schools--wa8 there something special about them 
that caused some or all of the observed effects'' This question 
cannot be answered. "espite these ^ imitations, however, the Waterloo 
study represents one of the more rigorous tests to date of the social 
influences approach to smoking preventik. ; and the demonstration of 
strong program effects on tnose students most at risk provides strong 
support for the approach. 

The Stanford/Harvard Stuay 

McAlister et al . (1982) te ted a 12-session, 2-yea- version of the 
CLASP curriculum delivered to grade 7 and 8 students by high school 
students under the Supervision of research staff. Junijr hi^^h or 
middle schools were randomly assigned program or control 
con'^ * 1 ons from five matched pairs ir Massachusetts and California. 
The Dgram was not implemented in full in two of the program schools 
because oi' administrative dif culties. Saliva samples and 
questionnaire data were collected from students on four 
occasions-'October 19'^9, May 1 980 , October 1 980,, and May 1981. 
School districts insisted that inuividual students not be identified, 
so students <;enerated their o»/n I.D. cedes. Analyses indicate some 
problems with inconsistent ^se of codes (McAiister 1983). S., ,oo'. 
administrators estimated that between the first and last s^^rv -y 
periodj approximately 505^ of the students transferred to other 
schools. Approximately 15^ of parents excluded their children from 
measurement, vith no differences between conditions within sites. 
0»'erall. only about one-third of the original students could be 
included in the lon^'itudinal (cohort) analyses. 

Overall esults suggest that the program only marginally reduced the 
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rates of weekly or monthly smoking, rega- less of whether 
cross-sectional (using all responses at each tim- point) or 
longitudinal (using only xhose students who res^^nded and could be 
matched across all measurement period*') analyses are con^^dered. 
Wide school variations were observed, however, and the authors 
attempt to provide reasons for significant program effects m two 
pairs of schools and no', others. Unfort .nately,, in the two pair'? of 
schools where significant program effect, were ooserved,, the program 
schools had over 60% higher rates of smoK^n^^ orior to the program 
than Che control ;hoo^s. While the pa.t' n of effects looks 
pr-'mising, with me p'oportion o: smokers tually decreasing m the 
program schools and increasing in the com ^ schools, it is 
difficult to interpret;, it could be d ^e to expected patterns of 
quitting by early starters as observed with grade 8 students m the 
Wai.erloo study. In those schools where protest levels were more 
nearly equal, no sigr ficant program effects were observed. 
Significant program effects on marijuara u.se was reported for only 
one school pair--where there was a large pretest difference. 

The Australian Study 

Fisher et a , (1985) have tested the social influences approach to 
smoking prevention in Western Australia. The Minnesota program 
(Arkin et al , 1981) was modified only slightly, including the 
remaking of film materials, for the Australian context and idiom. 
The program was delivered to grade 7 students, one session every 
month over tr.e last ? months of the Australian academic year (August 
to December 1:^ai), The study comp?**,d same-age peer- versus 
teacher-led programs and c itrols. Both teachers and peer leaders 
received special tr<iiriing for tne progrcn. 

A total of 45 elementary schools were randomly assigned to the three 
conditions after stratification on sobool size, geographical 
location, and SES. Stud' .ts were assessed with questionnaires and 
saliva samples immediately prior to t^e program, and 1 ^ear after tlie 
end of the program (November i982). The data collectors were blind 
to thf perimental condition of the students. By careful tracking, 
initial sample were posttested, even though students had 
sit ion from elementary to dispersed high schools during 
the . g year . 

One-year lollowup results indicated that teacher- and peer-led 
programs both reduced tne onset of smoking among girls {26< of 
pretest nonsmokers had smoked di^ring the 12 months prior to posttest 
In the two program groups compared to 355^ for ♦.he control 
group--i.e., a 26% reduction in onset), but tre effect was only 
marginally significant for the peer-led curriculum after adjustment 
for the effect of social risk factors. Only the tcacher~led program 
was effective for boys (19* in the teacher-led conaition. compared to 
56* in the peer-led conditi-^^ and 31* of con trol s-- 1 . e . 395t 
reduction in onset) No program effects were observed for student' 
who nad smoked during the 12 montns prior to the program 

Thip study demonstrates that a social influenc-s classro,:)m curriculum 
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can, by itself, be effective in countries other than tlie United 
States and Canada, at least in reducing onset bj previous nonsmokers, 
but raises questions about the superiority of , sr leaders over adult 
leaders. It appears that the use of peer leaders may sometimes not 
be beneficial. Of course,> cultural differences could explain this 
f inding--Australi3n adolescents may not identify as closely with 
their peers as Americans do. also seems that the peer leaders had 

a greater responsibility for tJ- entire program than same-age peer 
leaders have had in any other t>vUdy, and one must wonder how well 
they were able To implement the program. Small pretest differences 
b^itween conditions m smoking prevalence (nonsignificant) cannot 
explain the observed effects of the teacher-led programs, and a 
multiple logistic regression analysis demonstrates that social risk 
predictors of smoking (e.g., number of friends who smoke, response to 
cigarette advertising, intentions) do not explain them either. 

The Michigan Study 

Dielman et al . (i984a, i984b) tested the social influences approach 
to smoking prevention on grades 5 and 6 students. The program 
consisted of four sessions delivered by health educators on the 
research staff. In addition, grade 5 students also received a 
three-session booster in grade 6. In a controlled study, 10 schools 
in Ann Arbor were formed into matched pairs on achievement scores,, 
ethnic distribution, and SES, and then randomly assigne^ to program, 
control, or "mixed" conditions. In the mixed condition (two 
schools), classrooms were randomly assigned to program or control 
conditions. Signtd consent was provided by 83?^ of the parents of 
program students and 7^% of parents of control stu'^ents. Students 
were assessed via questionnaire only (i.e., no biological samples 
were collected or bogus pipeline procedures used) at pr-test (March 
1981), immediate posttest (June 1981), 4-month followup at the 
beginning of the f:llowing academic year (October I98i), and 1 -year 
followup (June, 1982). The health educators who delivered the 
program were usually present at data collection in both progra^i and 
control schools. Approximately 807C of students were present at all 
four measures. 



By the second and third ^osttests. significiant effects were observed 
on recent smoking Reports of s^noking in the last month increased 
fron 1^ at pretest to 7% by the 4-month followup to 1 by the 1 -year 
followup for control student., versus <% to M to &% by program 
students No effectj were observed on intentions to smoke in the 
future, or on the numbers of students who had ever tried smoking 
cigarettes (increase frorr. 33% at pretest to 53% at 1 -year followup 
for both groups). Alcohol and marijuana intentions and tchavior were 
alt^o measured, but no progre-n effects were observed. 

The lack of any biological sampling, plus the presence ■ : the health 
educators in the classroom during data collection, .'nakec 
interpretation of these data somewhat precirious. becausv, both of 
thej.e i actors can s'' to increase the demandc on program studen* 
to underreport thei smoking. However, the lack of any progran 
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effects on either intentions or trying smoKing suggests that these 
aHernative explanations of the reported findings may not be entirely 
plcvasible. Because of \he young age of the subjects, final 
evaluation of this study requires long-term followup data. 

The Oregon Study 

At the Oregon Research Institute. Biglan et al . (m preparation) 
tested a social infKiCnces program delivered/facilitated by classroom 
teachers. The tested program consisted of three sessions delivered 
on consecutive days with one booster session delivered about 2 weeks 
later. Graies 7 and 9 classes of volunteer teavChers in six middle 
schools and three high s*^hools were randomly assigned to program 
(N = 41 ) Or control (N = 45) (traditional health education) conditions. 
Students were assessed by questionnaire and saliva sar^ple at pretest, 
6-month posttest, and 12-month posttest. Seventy-seven percent of 
the initial students were present at the o-mon'-h assessment and 68% 
at the 12-month assessment. The questionnaire included inriovativt 
measures of the proportion of cigarette offers refused during the 
week prior to measurement. In addition, refusal skills were assessed 
directly for a sample of students (Hops et al * 1984;, 

Despite random assignment, control students were significantly more 
likely to have smoked prior to pretest* Accordingly, analyses of 
tovariance procedures were used in tests of program effects. At the 
first posttest there were fewer re^^Uar smokers (at least weekly) 
among the program than the control students ( 1 versus M^C). By the 
1 -year followup, however, this marginally significant difference had 
disappeared (10% versus 11%) when only those students who were 
smokers prior to pretest were considered, there was still a 
significant program effect at : -year postt*ist, but only for 
relatively heavy daily s.Tioking (more than 10 cigarettes every day). 
Program effects were evic^-nt on both thj quest, onnai re and behavioral 
measures of use of rc'^usa skills. Sti is pr«^ -^t at pretest but 
not at subsequent tests were more likely ,o be O' > rs and to have 
parents who smoke. They also scored significant., .i/^her on a scale 
of deviant behaviors involv !^g alcohol and marijuana use, and had 
lowor educational asp i rat : ..-.s a^d less educated p -er.ts. 

The small magnitude of effects on behav\or in this study is somewhat 
intriguing, given the demcr.&' rated effects on presumed intervening 
constructs. The assignment of classrooms could have reduced ti.e 
difference between treatment and contro' conditions, in that one of 
the presumed eff s of the rocial influences progran^s is thought to 
be alteration of tne norms for complete social environments. 7Yt 
demons trat.-d differences b tween groups in the use of social 
res. stance skills reduces the plausibility of this interpretation, 
but do3s not remove it entirely. Other data that might tnrow light 
on this issue have not yet been reported. Fairly serious attr'tion 
also raises questions in that those students who were most likely to 
become smokers we ''ess Ukely to be pretent for I'oliowup 
measurement-- thus reducing the probability of being able to detect 
program effects that might have occurred. On tr.e other hand, the 
repo■*,^•d pretest differences would lead one to exp.'-t tr.f* observed 
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posttest differences even without an mte^-vpnt^'on. 



'Jhe use Television Smoking Project (TVSP) 

At the University of Southern Caliiornia,, Flay e. al . (1985b,. 1985c, 
1984) tested the social influences approach to smoking prevention 
when implemented m a widespread way. Widespread implementation was 
attained by the development of a series of television segments that 
were coordinated vith a 5-day classroom program. In addition, 
parents were involved via homework activities; and a television 
smoking cessation program was provided for smoking parents the week 
following the prevention program. The prevention program consisted 
of lessons on social influences to smoke, includirg peer pressure, 
family modeling,, and media influences; role-playmg and practice of 
social sKills with which to resist those pressures? immediate 
physiological and social consequences of smoking; and decision-making 
skills and a commitment procedure. Teachers received a detailed 
curriculum guide; all students received personal copies of an 
activities booklet,, tje second half of which included self-help 
smokiiig cessation materials for their parents;, and peer leaders were 
provided witn their own special guide on group leadership skills. 

This study was different fron other fourth generation studies m that 
it included quasi-experimental tests of teacher training and 
"curriculum milieu " Four months prior to the program, and on the 
basis of very little information,, program schools requested the 
program. Withm each school district where not all scnools had asked 
to provide the program, comparable schools were selected aid askt d ^,o 
participate as concrol schools m the evaluation. Students in the 28 
selected grade 7 control schools were at marginally greater risk to 
becoming smokers than students m the 28,, grade 7 program schools at 
pretest. Program schools also decided whether to provide the program 
to all or half of their grade 7 stude ts (this variable has been 
called "curriculum milieu"). This a>cision was based on school 
district policy regarding whether students are provided with one or 
two semesters cf health education. All program schools were further 
randomly assigned from matched pairs (on SES, school size,, 
geographical location, and the curriculum milieu variable) to receive 
or not receive special training for the teachers who were to 
implement the program. Once schools were selected for teacher 
training, school principals selected one to three teachers to be 
trained. Implementation evaluation data show that teachers selected 
for training were different from teachers who implemented the program 
m other schools--they were more likely to be science, rather than 
health, teachers- Classes taught by these trained teachers were 
also found to be dif f erent--stuaents were more likely to be smokers, 
and to have parents and friends who smoke--from classes taught by 
untrained teachers. These differences were evidently caused by the 
selection of more "problematic" classes by principals in schools that 
were offered '^,eacher training than in schools that were not offered 
teacher training. Students from tnree to six classrooms m each 
program and control school were assessed by saliva sample and 
questionnaire at pi etest (January 1982), immediate posttest 
(March/April 1982), and i-year fcUowup (April 1983). 
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Implementation evaluation results (Flay et al. 1983c) showed that 
trained teachers implemented the program more diligently and more 
enthusiastically than untrained teachers. Students who received the 
classroom program were much more likely to view the TV segments 
(65%) than control students (10%),, and participation by parents was 
high (70% for progran students). The program produced significant 
immediate effects on student knowledge, attitudes, and social 
nor.flative beliefs. However, many of the effects had partially 
decayed by 1 -year followup. Only slight program effects on ^vior 
were observed. Experimental smokers who viewed the TV segmen-^o ar.d 
whose parents participated in program activities were more likely to 
quit smoking than control students (approximately 595^ versus 43% in 
preliminary analyses). Nonsmokers who viewed the TV segments and 
whose parents participated in progrsim activities were less likely to 
start *=moking than control students (approximately '1596 versus 27%). 
These effects, however, had also decayed somewhat by 1 -year followup. 
Teacher training made a significant difference to the amount of 
change in the above variables in the shortterm. Perhaps the greatest 
effects on behavior were observed for smoking parents. Of smoking 
parents of viewing students, approximately 45% vieweu the cessation 
programming, 30% attempted to quit or reduce, and 15% were not 
smoking at both 1 -month and 1 -year followup. 

This SwUdy constitutes the first effectiveness trial of the social 
influences approach to smoking prevention. An efficacious approach 
was taken and implemented under real- world conditions, that is, 
without strict monitoring to ensure even implementation, so that 
issues of availability of the program to the target audience, and 
acceptance of it by them, become important, as well as program 
effectiveness. Results for students are not particularly encouraging 
and, like the second and third generation studies, the primary 
lessons concern hints for the improvement of future programming and 
effectiveness trials of them. That is, this study might be 
considered as no more than a prototype of future "fifth generation" 
studies . 

Summary of Fourth Generation Studies 

The six fourth generation studies were mostly methodologically 
superior to the third generation studies. The use of simpler and more 
rigorous designs provided for greater internal validity and more 
interpretable findings. Nevertheless, certain methodological problems 
remain, and every one of these studies is still susceptible to one or 
more plausible alternative interpretations. Some of the 
methdological problems, such as difficulties in achieving complete 
random assignment, problems with program implementation, and serious 
attrition rates serve to remind us of the difficulties of 
large-soale, school-based research. 

Four of these studies (Stanford/Harvard, Michigan, Oregon, and TVSP ) 
suffer from more serious methodological problems than the others 
Ironically, they also reported less promising results in many v^ys . 
The most rigorous studies, Waterloo and Australia, on the other nand. 
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proviced the most encouraging results to date. The Waterloo study 
reported the most comprehensible results, demonstrating effects for 
students with different pretest experience aiid for different, 
transitions ovtr time. Long-terra results suggest reasonably good 
maintenance of effects, though not total. The finding that the 
program was most effective for studento at hign risk seems 
particularly important,, as it, provides some validation of the theory 
underlying the whole social influences approach to smoking 
prevention. The Australian study, on the other hand, found program 
effects only for students who had not smoked at all during the 12 
months prior to pretest. The differences in the patterns of outcomes 
provided by the two most rigorous studies have no obvious 
explanation. Major differences between the programs that might 
explain the differences in findings include: 

a) the length and duration of the programs, with 

the Waterloo program consisting of more sessions spread 
over a longer time; 

b) the structure of the school systems, where the Waterloo 
students have not yet made a transition from elementary to 
high school while the Australian students did so between 
the program and the 1-year posttest; 

c) program providers,, with the Waterloo program using 
college-age teachers/"peer leaders" and the successful 
Australian program using teachers; and 

d) length of followup, with the Australian study yet to report 
long-term data. 

On the basis cf existing theory and assumptions, some of these 
differences cuuld be expected to lead to the obser/ed differences 
between the studies m their magnitude of impact. Differences in the 
type of effect are less easily explained. 

The - >stralian finding that the teacher-led program was most 
effective is intriguing because the use of peer leaders has ecome 
almost "institutionalized" among major prevention efforts (Flay et 
al. 1983a; McAlister et al. 1980; McCaul and Glasgow 1984). Also, 
both of the United States studies that relied on classroom teachers 
to implement the program (Oregon and TVSP ) found much smaller program 
effects on behavior. They each also reported effects on intermediate 
presumed mediating variables, however, such as knowledge, attitudes, 
beliefs, social perceptions of norms, and intentions. The Oregon 
study was even able to demonstrate improved social resistance skills 
and increased use of those skills, pomethmg that other researchers 
have yet to do. Both of these programs were very short, however,, 
with the Oregon program being only four sessions over 3-weeks and 
TVSP being only five sessions over 1-week. It is possible that the 
training of behavioral skills requires a program of longer duration 
if not more actual program time (the Australian program was also only 
five sessions, but they were spread over 5-months). 

Overall, the findings from the most rigorous studies to date suggest 
that the social influences approach to smoking prevention can be 
effective some of the time. However, this conclusion seems to be 
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somewhat fragile, given the considerable differences between studies 
in the patterns of reported results. Also, at least two plausible 
alternative interpretations of the reported effects remain--najnely , 
effects of testing' screening),, and the Hawthorne effect. It may 
be that students who are tested and/or who receive special attention 
in the classroom will be influenced to alter their behavior or uheir 
reports of it. The likelihood of these processes causing th« 
observed effects is small, however, especially when one considers 
that many tests of other approaches to smoking prevention have net 
reported significant effects. 

While the results of the t'oi-rth generation of studies support the 
suggestion of second and third generation studies that the social 
i»^fluences approach to snokmg prevention is an efficacious approach,; 
further research is needed cn the conditions under which the social 
influences programs are effective, for whom they are effective, and 
why they work. This theme will be addressed in the next section. 

DISCJSSION 

What Have We Learned From Past Studies'- 

Seventeen school-based studies of the social influences approach to 
smoking prevention have been reviewed in this chapter. They were 
divided into four "generations" of studies. The first generation 
consisted of the two seminal studies of the Houston group. While the 
results from these studies were not very encouraging, their 
theoretical justification seemed compelling enough to encourage other 
researchers to improve upon the approach and conduct further tests. 

The second generation studies improved upon the approach, and the 
third generation studies provided additional tests of these improved 
programs. At this time,, however, all of the second and third 
generation studies can be considered as no more than pilot or 
prototypical studies, although most of them were undoubtedly designed 
with much loftier goals in mind. Our knowledge of whether the social 
influences approach to smoking prevention is effective, or of the 
conditions under which it, might be effective, was not advanced by any 
one of these studies when considered alone. Taken together,, however,, 
fairly consistent results across studies, at least in the reported 
Hiagnitude of effects,, provided encouragement that the approach might 
be efficacious. However, the greater contribution of these studies 
was improvement of our knowledge of program development and 
methodological issues in school-based prevention research, though 
this often was in subtle and largely undocumented ways. For example,, 
approaches to random assignment of large, aggregated units (schools) 
to conditions, obtaining informed consent, tracking of individuals 
over time, minimizing attrition,, and measurement have been developed,, 
tested, and improved during the course of these studies. Indeed, 
without these pilot/prototypical studies, tne better controlled, 
large-scale studies of the fourth generation probably woulr' not have 
been attempted. 

The fourth generation of studies were more successful, though not 
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unfailingly so,, at maximizing internal validity, and so they have 
produced more interpretable findings. Those findings have been mixed, 
however, and there seems to be a certain fragility to them. The 
programs tested in the two most rigo; us studies had certain elements 
in common that might inform us of crucial components. They both 
included: 

(a) media material,, with similar-age peers, derived from the 
ori/^inal Houston program;; 

(b) roie-playing and explicit learning of behavioral skills;- 

(c) information on immediate physiological effects of smoking, 

(d) a public commitnent procedure;- 

(e) correction of misperceptions about the prevalence of 
smok 1 ng 

(f ) discussion of family ai.d media influences on smoking, and 
vays of dealing with then; and 

(g) an extended duration. 

While this list of common elements is suggestive, we really know very 
little at this time, either from these studies or ethers, about which 
of these progr?jn components are necessary for program effectiveness, 
or how other components (e.g., nealth information) o. methods (e.g.,, 
use of peer leaders) might or might nut add to program effectiveness. 
Johnson (1982) and McCaul and Glasgow (1984) have reached similar 
conclusions. It was not inappropriate, however, for fourth 
generation studies to have been concerned with determining whether 
the approach works at all before exploring further the who, why, how,, 
what, and when questions. Indeed, the early attempts to explore some 
of these questions m the second and third generation studies nbw 
seem somewhat premature, though it is as well to remember that at 
that time they would have seemed most appropriate to psychological 
researchers who had little experience with large-scale fie:d trials 
and all the rrethodol ogical traps they entail (see Biglan and Ary, 
this volume;' Flay et al . 1983a). 

Ve alo.. Ii'^ow very little from all the studies reviewed about the 
generalizability of their findings. The most rigorous studies were 
conducted on white, middle-class, WASP populations, in countries with 
slightly more "authoritarian" child-rearing norms than the United 
States Ve still do not know for sure, then, whether the approach is 
effecuve in the United States for various SES and e",hnic groups 
( 'everal ongoing studies do address these issues). Two of the 
studies (Water oo and Stanford/Harvard) hinted at large 
betwe'-n-scho j1 variations, but we know nothing as yet about the types 
of schools in which these progranis will be more or less effective 
(though studies i ow underway are also investigating this issue). 

We also know relatively little as yet about the types of students for 
when the social influences approach is most effective. Mcst studies 
have not pe. 5rmed separate analyses by sex. grade, or other 
characteristics of the study participants. Vhf*re such analyses have 
been done, difference?^ have sonetimes been found (e.g., Hurd et al. 
198C). Results from the Australian study suggest that males and 
females are equally influenced by a teacher-led program, but that 
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they may be differentially influenced by a peer-led program. The 
Waterloo investigators analyzed program effects by both pretest 
experience with smoking and social /xsk to becoming smokers. The 
results suggested that (a) the program had its initial eftc^ts on 
those experienced with smoking, influencing pretest never smokers 
only in 'he longer term,, and (b) the approach is most effective ft r 
those students at greatest risk to becoming smokers because of social 
factors. These findings need replicating* and we also need to 
investigate the effectiveness of this approach for students who may 
be at risk for other reasons (cf, Leventhal and Cleary 1980;; Flay et 
al. 1983a). 

Another area that past research has not yet addressed sufficiently 
concerns ^reader issues of program dissemination. Once we have an 
efficacious program, how will it be disseminated broadly'' Should 
regular teachers be trained'' Trained how Or would some other 
group, such as rchool nurses or health agency volunteers, be more 
effective'' What is the potential role of media, both small and mass'' 
All such questions remain for research to answer. 

Tc summarize,, the fourth generation studies have confirmed the 
suggestion by second and third generation studies that the social 
influences approach to smoking prevention can be effective. We know 
very little at this point, however, about the construct validity or 
generalizabi lity of the treatment. 

Directions for Future Research 

Having established from four generations -^f research that the social 
influences approach to smoking prevention can be effective on some 
adolescents some of the time, what is the most appropriate next step'' 
Should we immediately go out and implement the approach in a 
widespread way'' This seems unwise, because we know so ittle about 
what works,, why, when how, and for whom. Large-scale implementation 
would, therefore, run the risk of failure. Not every school district 
implements a new curriculum exactly as recommended, and without 
knowledge of the cruoial components and conditions, --.ny changes could 
result in failure. Widespread failure could devastate the prevention 
research tield. Knowledge of the crucial components and conditions 
would allow variations that would be less likely to fail. Therefore, 
the focus for the fifth generation of research should be on the 
construct validity and generalizability of the treatment~-that is, on 
the who, what, when» where, how, and why questions alluded to above. 

Obviously, however » focusing on i.5sue& of the construct validity and 
generalizability of the treatment cannot be at the neglect of 
internal validity. Indeed, internal validity is desirable for 
answers to construct validity questions to be intrepr etable (this is 
the reason that the complex designs of some of the second and third 
generation studies produced uninterpretable results) Even 
generalizability questions are more easily interpreted when inte-nal 
validity has been maximized, although high exterral validity is also 
requi r ed. 
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Construct validity of the treatment concerns the questions of whether 
the various components of a program have the immediate effects 
expected of them, and whether or not any immediate effects on 
presumed mediating variables are related to subsequent smoking 
behavior. Very few of the reviewed studies even reported program 
effects on presumed mediating variables (see review by McCaul and 
Glasgow 1984), and none made any attempt to link any such changes to 
subsequent smoking behavior. 

Three major ^^pproaches to research on the construct validity of 
smoking prevention programs are available. They are as follows: 

1. Extensive process evaluation of large-scale studies like those of 
the fourth generation,, where data are collected on program effects 
on presumed mediating variables. Each component of a program is 
designed to prod'^ce a particular effect, and it is the combination 
of all those effects that should prevent smoking. As noted above,, 
too few cf the studies reviewed have even collected data on 
intervening variables, and none of them have linked changes in 
those variables to subseouent smoking behavior. Future 
large-scale studies need to include measures of as many of these 
immediate and mediating effects as possible in addition to 
measuring the final behavioral outcomes. 

2. Small-scale,, tightly controlled experimental studies of the 
short-term effects of program components. These would preferably 
be v)ith children from the target group,, but analogue laboratory 
studies may sometimes be wortnwhile. Only a few small-scale 
experimental studies, namely those by students of the Houston 
group (e.g., Hansen 1978;, Hill 1979: Mittlemark 1978) and the 
North Dakota group (Glasgow et al . 1981;; McCaul et al . 1983;, 
O'Neill et al . 1985) have tested some of the components of social 
influences smoking prevention programs as to their effects on 
presumed mediating variables. These types of studies could be of 
value in establishing that program components produce their 
hypothesized effects on variables presumed to mediate smoking 
intentions and behavior;: however, results from the two groups of 
studies conducted to date have not been very prrmising. 

5. Experimental comparisons of programs derived from conpeting 
theoretical positions in large-scale field trials that include 
measurement of target population acceptance and characteristics, 
and program effects on mediating variables. Successful smcking 
prevention programs have now been,, or soon will be, developed from 
competing theoretical perspectives. This is a healthy sign for a 
science of prevention. Programs developed from competing 
theoretical perspectives will need to be pitted against one 
another, not as tests of the competing theories, but with an eye 
to determining which approaches, or which combination of 
approaches, are most effective for which types of people, under 
what conditions. 

General izabi lity concerns the transferability of an effective 
progr am--fo'- whom is it effective and under what conditions of 
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implementation/dissemination'' Such questions can be addressed 
studies of types 1 and 3 above, as well as though two other 
approaches : 



4. Experimental studies of approaches to program dissemination. 
Most studies of the efficacy of the social influences apv ^ach to 
smoking prevention have involved the program being provided or 
facilitated by research project staff. Such arrangements 
obviously will not be possible under most real-world conditions. 
So questions of who should provide the program (teachers, school 
nurses, health agency volunteers,; other public health personnel), 
how they should be trained, che role of media (both small and 
mass), and the role of auxiliary programming (e.g., other 
interventions on the school environment, such as ^;hanges in 
regulationf or disciplinary procedures regarding smoking, and 
smoking cessation programs for teachers and/or parents),, will all 
need to be investigated. The TVSP project from USC provides one 
early example of this type of study. Others are already m 
progress . 

5. Evaluation of large-scale demonstration projects that include 
measurement of population ciiaracter istics as well as program 
effects on presumed mediating variables. Once efficacious 
approaches to smoking preveni.ion are implemented on a wide scale, 
evaluation needs to include assessment of availability to the 
target population (or program implementation), acceptance of the 
program by the target audience (or involvement in program 
activities), characteristics of the treated population, and 
program effects on j.*-esi;L-ned mediating variables, as well as 
outcomes . 

How do we choose between the five types of research suggested above? 
Should we conduct further large-scale research or should /e confine 
ourselves to tightly controlled,, small-scale, laboratory-style 
studies to answer questions of treatment construct validity? Tightly 
controlled,, small-dcale studies can inform about whether or not 
program components have the desired effects on presumed mediating 
variables, why or how the programs have the effects they do, and the 
program components that are most crucial. Such knowledge is 
necessary, and small-scale studies are less costly, more easily 
controlled, and of short duration. However, they are of low external 
validity,, can miss important complex interactions (McGuire 1973, 
1983), and the end-point dependent variable usually cannot be smoking 
behavior. In addition,, the small-scale, components analysis approach 
has not proven to be very useful so far,, Just as it has nc* in 
educational or smoking cessation research (Lando 1981). 

Large-scale studies, on the other hand, can be of long duration, 
costly,, and entail certain methodological problems (see Biglan and 
Ary,, this volume). However,, the methodological problems are rapidly 
being reduced (see Cook,, this volume), smoking behavior is the 
end-point, and such studies are necessary for assessing 
generalizability, detei^mining whether program components still have 
their presumed effects on mediating variables in real-vorld settings 
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testing variations in dissemination variables, and comparing 
different programs derived fro»n competing theoretical perspectives. 
Large-scale studies are also necessary for testing components by 
removing them one-ty-one from an efficacious comb\nation--an approach 
to components testing with more promise than small-scale studies of 
one component at a time. Large-scale studies also allow for 
investigation of multivariate interactions. Even extremely 
large-scale studies,, like evaluations of state-wide or national 
models, can provide valuable information on which models work best 
under which conditions. 

Tne results of four generations of studies on the social influences 
approach to smoking prevention are consistent enougn to suggest that 
large scale studies be employed to answer questions of the construct 
validity and general izabi 1 ity of the approach. In addition, given 
that the review or synthesis, rather than the individual study,, xs 
the unit of advancement of knowledge, the sooner a lar^^e number of 
studies are accumulated, the more certain will be our knowledge. 

The conclusions reached above have several implications for future 
resear'^h. First, future studies need to be of the highest level of 
internal validity. The fourth generation studies have demonsti ated 
that we now have the capability of conducting large-scale studies of 
high internal validity, though not without great difficulty, without 
high internal validity, answers to questions of treatment construct 
validity will be uninterpretable . 

Second, future large-scale studies need to include assessments of 
program implementation (including characteristics of the provider) 
and availability to the presumed target audiencs. Many current 
studies are already doing this, but much work will be needed to 
develop rigorous methods. Such assessment is needed to determine the 
integrity and strength of a program as actually delivered (Sechrest 
et al . 1979). Without such information, variations in the level of 
program impact reported by different studies will not be 
interpretable : they may be due to inadequate delivery and we would 
never know it. 

Third, all future studies need to include comprehensive assessment of 
presumed mediating variables. Most ongoing studies of which we are 
aware are already improving the process evaluation component, but 
much attention will need to be paid to the selection and development 
of high-quality measures of presumed mediating variables. Results 
from future research, particularly negative or no difference results,, 
will be uninterpretable without highly valid measures of the presumed 
mediating variables, such as social norm^^.ive beliefs, self -efficacy , 
resistance skills, and ir.tentions, as well as outcome variables such 
as smoking behavior. Without such information, questions about 
program components cannot be answered. With such information, 
recently developed analytic approaches (e.g., Judd and Kenny 1981) 
can be used to investigate ca'isal linkages between the presumed 
mediating variables and subsequent smoking behavior. 

Fourth, future large-scale studies need also to include comprehensive 
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measurement of target audience involvement {or acceptance), 
characteristics of the treated audience (i,e,, individual 
differences), and properties of the social environment (family, 
classroom, school, community) inhabited by the target audience. 
Without such information, questions about general i zabi 1 i ty cannot be 
answered. Effort needs to be spent, therefore, in developing 
measures of audience and social environment characteristics with good 
psychometric properties and high construct validity. 

To summarize,, future studies need nOt focus exclusively on whether or 
not the social influences approach to smoking prevention can be 
effective. Rather, future research needs to focus on: 

(a) determining those program components that are important for 
program efficacy; 

(b) establishing the conditions under which programs are most 
effective ; 

(c) determining for whom the programs are most helpful; and 

(d) investigating alternative approaches to disseminating 
successful programs. 

In addition, comparisons of programs derived from competing 
theoretical perspectives will soon become important. These research 
objectives will best be accomplished by the use of five types of 
larse-scale field trials. The five types of studies go hand- m-hand . 
with results from each type ( re )val idat ing findings from the others. ' 
All future large-ecale I'tudies need to: 

(a) be of the highest internal validity; 

(b) include comprehensive measures of presumed mediating 
variables; and 

(c) include comprehensive measures of ( i ) program implementation, 
(ii) involvement by the target audience, and (iii) population 
character istics . 

Meeting all these conditions will ensure the development of a true 
science of prevention and maximize the probability of developing 
effective prevention programs. 
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a) 

b) 
c) 
c3) 
e) 

£) 

g) 

h) 

1) 
j) 



Wuiaber of sessions and duration varied by experimental condition. 
These studies included tests of use versus no use of peer leaders. 

?heL'stu^ier?nc?!!H^H^;r"'''"^ teacher-led program with a 10-session research staff-led program. 

Tnese studies included comparison of two iypes of program provider. ptuyjam. 

Six wer- sesaons delivered weekly at beginning of grade 6, 2 booster sessions at end of grade 6 

ptLT.AT'T beginning of grade 7 . and 1 at beQinninq of grade 8. ^ ' 

Mot^lv r Master's students who deliberately -underdrcssed" so as to identify as 

closely as possible with participants. iuenticy as 

rlTA^t^ high school students with project staff providing supervision. 

Foster ^^^^o rS''"'^ < sessions over 8 weeks; grade 5 s?u ents received .^ additional 3 
booster sessions during the second year. "uu^wiuiiax j 

One wecx of prevention and 1 week of cessation for parents. 
Cor:aercial TV segments coordinated wxth the classroom prograr.. 
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intensive 
control 


li 


s^ 




Y 


24 


Y 


47 


S 


THIRD GENERATION 

Intensive P3 
N» Karelia County-wide P 
Control 


2 


s 


N 


N 


6 


Y 


18 


Se 
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1 ' ~ 

^ X J. o 



O 

cn 



STUDY 



Experinental 
tests 



THIRD GEHERATIOH Cont'd) 



PCSC 



Social v8 

Health 
Adult vs 

Peer 
Use of Media 
Teacher vs 

Project 

Staff 1 
♦ Controls"* 



• of Units 
Per Condition 



Oslo 



P vs C 



Current 
Minnesota 



P vs C 



Stanford 
High I 



P (Social ♦ 
Physiological) 
v« C (Health) 



II 



3P (Health 

Social 
Physiological) 
Teachers vs 

Peers 



Social vs Health 
Adult vs Peer 
Persona li zation 
Curricula Milieu 



2-3 



Unit* 



2-3 



Random 
Assignment? 



C(S)P 



yn 



Pretest ^ 
Di f ferencea? 



YO 



NR 



MR 



Longest 

Fol lowup 
(months » 



12 



24 



Student ^ 
ID 



Attrition*! 



30 



P-25 
C-40 



NR 



65 



Biological 
Sample 
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TABL8 2 (con't.) 



O 



Experinental 
STUDY testa 


1 of Units 
Per Condition 


Unit* 


Random 
Ass i gnmen 1 7 


Pretest ^ 
Di f f e rences? 


• ^c 
Longest 

Followup 

(months) 


Student ^ 
ID 


Attrition* 


Biologl ca 1^ 
Sample 


POUSTH GENERATION 
Waterloo p vs C 


11 


S 




yo 


30 


Y 


25 


s 


Stanford/ 
Harvard P vs C 


5 


s 


YS 


Y» 


I 


Yt 


BQU 


S 


Australia P vs C 


IS 


s 


Y 


N 


12 


Y 


12 


S 


Michigan P vs C 


5 




Y 


N 


12 


Y 


20 


N 


Oregon P vs C 


41/45 


C 


Y 


Y 


12 


Y 


32 


S 


TVSP P vs C 

Teacher training 
Curricula Milieu 


>5 






NW 


12 


Y 


35 


S 



HOTES: a) S - school, C - classroom within school. 

b) N - no, Y . yes, NR - not reported (cannot determine from report). 

c) fron core or aiajor program, 
d) 



Ldi:id^'a?^"udint;^^^?'Jtne\""'^"^ Individual identification codes, «„d so were unable to traclc 

e) N - no significant attrition, Y - severe attrition, NR . details not re- rted 

Numbers signify totsl attrition by the latest reported followup. 
t) S - saliva, B - breath, Se • serum, N - None. 

J^^n^T^*" /issigned nonrandomly to each condition; classrooms assigned randomly 
to all four conditions in two other schools. ranuom*y 

LJI^I;?''^* assigned nonrandomly to .ix conditions; in total 13 

schools assigned tc 7 conditions. 



h> 



1) One school assigned to each of two P *and two C condition*? then classrooms within on* 
P school randomly assigned to the commxtreent procec'Mre. 

3) Intensive - 10 sessions provided by project staff in two schools randomly selected 
from N. Karalia. 

County-wide - 5 sessions provided by teacher in two schools also randomly selected 
from N. Karalia r 



Controls xn two conparable schools selected from another county. 

Four yoked pairs of schools (one high- and one low-level of smoking) were 
randomly assigned to four cells. 



1) This test provided by a conceptual replication in the same schools xn the second year, 
in which teachers, rather than project staff, provided the program. 

m) In the first year, "historical controls" were used, in the second year, non-equivalent 
controls were used. 

n) Prom matched pairs: Two out of three pairs were randomly assigned. 

o) Small differences only, not in smokinq behavior, and in opposite directions on different variables. 

p) 20 classrooms in A schools randomly assigned to type of program, then schools randomly 
assigned to teacher-led vs peer-led. 

q) One yoked pair randomly assioned to each program x personalization condition; then classroom 
within P schools assigned (by policy) to P or C;, then P classrooms randomly assioned to adult 
vs peer leaders. 

r) Prom matched pairs; B out of H pairs were randomly assigned. 

•) Randomly asslqned from matched pairs. Pretest differences In those pairs where program effects were found, 
t) Student generated 

u) Estimated by school administrators 

v) Random assignment to P, C, 4 "mixed." Within mixed schools, classrooms w(Me randomly 
assigned to P or C conditions. 

w) Schools selected themselves to participate in the proqram. Comparable crl)Ools were selected 
from within the same districts for controls, within proqram schools, see provide proqrams 
to all students, some to half, within program schools, half were randomly assigned to having 
their teachers especially trained. Schools selected three to six classrooms to participate in 
the study. Pretest differences between trained and untrained conditions are throught to be due 
to the selection of "problem" classes by school personnel when training was provided. 
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TABLE 3 

Summary of Findings and Plausible Alternative Interpretations 



STUDY 


Reported Finding: 


Plausible Interpretation; 


PIRST GENERATIO 
KouSton I 


N 

Program cut nonsmoking to smoking tr< nsition 
by 50% compared to minimal testing only. 


Program not difterent from intensive measurement 
conditions' 


Houston II 


Small effects on pretest never smokers.. 
Correlation between posttest knowledge and 
behavior . 


Breakdown of design. 
Attrition. 

Inability to track students. 
Reliance on cross-sectional analyses. 


SECOND GENERATI 
CLASP 


ON 

Program cut smoking prevalence by 67%. 


Large pretest differences (progra;n provided in 

"problem" scnool). 
Inability to track students.^ 
Incomplete data reported. 


RASP 


Social programs reduced onset of ever 

smoking xn short-term; but only peer-led 
social program effective at 1-year, with 
some decay by 2 years. 


Pretest differences in social risk factors perfectly 
confounded with hypothesized treatment strength. 

Pret<>st differences m smoking prevalence. 

Peer leadership confounded with familiarity of actors 
in >T>edia materials. 

Serious attrition. 


THIRD GENERATIO 
N. Karelia 


N 

Program cut prevalence m regular smoking 
by 30% (boys only) . 

No differences between intensive and county- 
wide conditions. 


Program was small component of a more intensive 

intervention m N. KareUa. 
School selection. 
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(COn*t. ) 



O 



sruDY 


Reported Fi n<! i ng ; 


Plausible I n t e rpr e t a t ion i 


PCSC 


No significant effects at imjnediate posttest. 
Social program more effective when peer 

leaders used. 
Peer-led social program most effective at 

preventing onset by pretest nonsmokers. 
No significant effects on pretest smokers. 


Pretest differences in smoking prevalence (peer-led 

group different from others). 
No pretest data reported for Study li. 
Historical and non-equivalent controls used. 
Serious attrition. 
Incomplete data reported. 


Oslo 


Progran cut nonsmoking to smoking transition 
by 39«. 


Program was small component of a more comprehensive 
curriculum. 

Pretest differences in knowledge, attitudes, and alcohol 

use (but not smoking). 
Differential attrition. 


Current 
Minnesota 


Cut prevalence of smoking in the last week 
by 38*. 


Program was component of an intensive community-based 

intervention 
Inadequate data reported (as yet). 


abdniora tiign i 


Progran effects on pretest nonsmckers at 
4 months. 


(No long-term data.) 


Stanford Hiqh H 


No significant differences between social, 

health, and physiological programs. 
(Teachers better with health programs; 
college students better with social program.) 


Inadequate data reported. 


HASP 


Health program marginally superior at 
preventing transition from never smoked 
to smoked. 

Social program cut transition from experif>ental 
to regular smoking by about 50%. 


Severe attrition 

Inadequate data reported (as yet). 



TABLE 3 (con't.) 



STUDY 



Reported Finding; 



FOURTH GENERATION 



Waterloo 



Stanford/ 
Harvard 



Australia 



Hichi9an 



Significant effect* on knowledge. 
Significant effects on cross-sec . al 
prevalence of never smoking, qu^tterSr 
tried oncersr and experimenters (e.g. r 
cut experimental smoking by 43% at 
grade 8). 

Significant effects on transitions from 
nonsmoking to trying, tried once to quit 
or experimenting, and experimenting to 
quit. 

Even greater effects on students at high 
social risk (e.g., reduced never smoker 
transitions to trying by 581, to 
experimental smoking by 851, and to regular 
smoking by 100%). 



No significant effects on prevalence of 

regular smoking. 
(Significant effects in two pairs of 

schools only. ) 



Both teacher- and peer-led programs cut 
ronsmokers to smoker transition by 26% 
tor girls.. 

Only teacher-led program cut same transition 
for boys (39%). 

Effects still significant after adjustments 
for pretest number of friends smoking, 
responses to cigarette ads, and intentions. 



Cut prevalence of experimental smoking ^.^ 0%, 
N> effects on ever smoked or i>tentions. 



Plausible Interpretation; 



Not total randomization. 

Measurement by treatment interaction* 

Hawthorne effect** 



Urge pretest differences in the two pairs of schools 

where program effects were observed. 
Serious attrition 
Inadequate data reported (as vet). 



Hawthorne effect** 

(no long-term data yet) 



Measurement by treatment interaction* 

Lack of biologi";*! validation of self -reports. 
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STUDY 


Reported Finding: 


Plausible Interpretation! 


Oregon 


Temporary cot In prevalence of smoking (29%). 
No significant effects for pretest nonsnokers 
by 1 v««r. 

For pretest smokers, significant cut in 

transition to daily smoking. 
Significant effects on quest lonn^-^i re and 

behavioral measures of use of social 

resistar.ee skills. 


Serious attrition. 

Assignment of classrooms within schools (possible 

contamination) • 
Inadequate data reported (as yet). 


TVSP 


Important implementation evaluation data. 
Significant, but temporary, changes m 

knowledge, attitudes, and social normative 

beliefs. 

Minimal effects on student behavior. 
Large effect on parental smoking. 


Serious attrition. 
Differential impler. ntation 
Nonrandom assignment. 
No Validation of parent behavior, 
nadequate data reported (as yet). 



NOTES: 'Most .tudies .re susceptible to measurement by treatment Interaction. In that students often know of the 
;unri?»n"stuSy!'" -"ivities. This alternative Is cJearly mln'ml/ed only^n the 

^"a "P?'*"" ef'ec" to date are Susceptible to this alternative Interpretation. The 
programs "^"thorne effect («.,.. Stanford High II) found no differen«i S;twlen 
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The Social Influences Approach to 
Smoking Prevention and Progress 
Toward an Integrated Smoking 
Elimination Strategy: A Critical 
Commentary 

Harry A. Lando, Ph.D. 



I should clearly state my biases at the outset of this chapter. 
Firsts I am not essentially a prevention researcher. I hav3 
spent approximately 15 years researching smoking cessation 
methods. When first Introduced to prevention research at a small 
group meeting, I felt that I had stumbled into a foreign country. 
That feeling has abated with Increasing exposure, but there are 
still times when I perceive myself to have only a *Veak grasp" of 
the I anguage. 

Thus, In considering this review of the social Influence approach 
(Flay, this volume) and my more general observ^rlons concerning 
smoking prevention, It must be remembered that I am coming from 
somethlf.g of an outside perspective. My backgrou.^d Is In 
smoking cessation so I will make some evaluative comments and 
recommendations based upon my experiences In that area. 
Essentially, I see myself as a consumer of the prevention 
research. As such, my major Interest Is In determining 
techniques that I can take back with me to Iowa. In addition, as 
a cessation researcher, I am especially alert to the possible 
cessation efforts of prevention programming and to the preventive 
effects of cessation Interventions. 

METHODOLOGICAL CONCERNS 

In evaluating methodological Issues and flaws In the social 
Influer^e area, and more generally In prevention, I cannot help 
remembering the early work In cessation. Even what Brian Flay 
terms the "first generation" work of Evans and his colleagues Is 
considerably superior to early cessation methodology. This Is 
not to deny the concerns that Dr. Flay so cogently discusses, but 
rather to Indicate again my different persped Ive. By the 
standards of much of the cessation work, prevention studies have 
achieved high levels of methodological rigor. 

I am encouraged by the Improvement that has occurred In the 
cessation field during the past 15 years and suspect that 
considerable Improvement will occur In prevention methodology 
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during the next 15 years. Prevention studies cited In this 
monograph tend to be quite new, with a substantial number 
published In the 1980s. Cessation Interventions have a somewhat 
longer history. Bernstein's seminal review and critique was 
published In 1969 and helped to set the tone for much of the 
research conducted subsequently. Bluntly stated, the 
representative study cited In Bernstein's review had no 
Intervention, no controls, no standardization, no validation, and 
no followup (the latter point Is essentially moot because most 
studies also had no Impact, at least beyond the first 1 or 2 
months) . 

In considering methodological Issues In smoking prevention, I 
will also want to draw upon my background as a grant reviewer. 
Many of the methodological Issues I will mention have been very 

Important In the evaluation of research proposals. 

One major concern relates to the appropriate unit of analysis. 
Cook (this volume) has argued for the smallest unit commensurale 
with assignment to condition that wll I maintain val Idlty. 
Certainly, this argument has Important Implications from a cost 
perspective. Prevention researchers have sometimes opted for 
schools rather than Individuals or classrooms as the unit of 
analysis (occasionally entire school districts have been randomly 
assigned). In Flay's grouping of studies, those that he refers 
to as ^hIrd vjeneratlon, have In particular focused upon schools 
as the unit and use a larger sample base. 

In addition to cost, random assignment of schools can pose other 
problems. There Is no guarantee, for example, that events unique 
to a particular school might not substantially Influence 
treatment outcome (although this problem can be minimized by 
re'^rultlng large numbers of schools to conditions). However, If 
classrooms or certainly If Individuals are used as the unit of 
analysis, possible contamination of treatment effects can become 
a major Issue. Surely, Individuals within classrooms cannot be 
viewed as Independent units. Analytical des'ans that focus upon 
the Individual without regard to possible classroom effects are 
obviously problematic. 

The case for contamination at the classroom level appears less 
straightforward. It has been argued that treatrr.ent content may 
be disseminated from experimental to control classes within the 
same school. However, the case for such contamination U not 
clear at this time. Careful process analyses are needed (see 
below) to assess possible diffusion of treatment content across 
classrocffls. A related concern of prevention researchers Is that 
Introduction of treatment can lead to general changes In norms 
for an entire school. This concern Is especially relevant In the 
context of social Influence approaches. Careful component 
analysis could again shed light upon possible overall norma+Ive 
changes resulting from the Introduction of prevention programming 
Into selected classrooms. 
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If process analyses fall to Indicate major contamination effects 
either In modeling of treatment Interventions or In changes In 
social norms, future studies can focus upon units at the 
classroom level. Not only will this permit more cost-efficient 
data collection, but It should permit researchers lacking access 
to large urban populations to conduct meanlngftil studies. In any 
event, researchers must present clear justification for their 
choice of unit of analysis. Statistical power calculations must 
then be consistent with this choice of unit (e.g., previous 
Investigators have sometimes opted for the classroom as the unit 
and then computed statistical powe*- on the basis of total numbers 
students). 

Problems have sometimes been encountered In random assignment to 
condition. School principals occasionally refuse a designation 
of nontreatment control. Classroom teachers may resent being 
denied active programming that Is available elsewhere In their 
school. Obviously, deviations from random (or matched) 
assignment due either to refus? of control procedures or 
deliberate Int ductlon of "bootlegged" prevention material In 
control classrooms can significantly reduce fnterpretabl I Ity of 
resul ts. 

Possible reactivity effects of repeated measurement have often 
been Ignored. Evans and his colleagues (1978, 1981) found 
evidence of such effects In their Initial research. Although 
these effects have not been observed consistently, research 
designs should consider repeated measures controls. Certainly, 
administration of extensive questionnaire and saliva samples on 
an annual or semiannual basis coulJ In Itself produce a 
significant Impact (O'Rourke 1980). 

Another major concern relates to long-term tracking of subjects. 
Too often "dropouts" are simply discarded from data analycls. 
Grant applicants sometimes budget sufficient statistical power to 
detect anticipated treatment effects even In the face of losses 
of 50%, 15%, or more of their original subject population. 
Unfortunately, this Ignores The likelihood that the remaining 
subjects are not an adequate representation of the total target 
popul atlon. 

Investigators may *Ind themselves In somewhat of a "Catch-22" 
situation. Failure to Include long-term followups can seriously 
limit the InterpretabI I Ity of study results. On the other hand. 
Incorporation of long-term followup periods may raise Issues of 
unacceptable rates of subject loss and lack of general I zab 1 1 ity 
to the entire subject sample. The problem Is further complicated 
when children are followed through transitions In school 
attendance, e.g.. Junior high school to senior high school. 
Subjects from previous experimental and control conditions may 
blend Into new classrooms. This could present an additional 
source of contamination, especially In studies In which 
additional booster content Is to be presented. 
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Dropouts, whether sfmply absent from measurement, nonpartfcf pants 
fn studies, or Individuals who leave school, te^^J to be at higher 
risk for smoking (Schlnke et aL, In press)^ Such Individuals 
should be Included In data analysis to allow an estimate of 
overall treatment Impacts Procedures for tracking study- 
participants require considerable Improvement, Random sampling 
of dropouts or nonpartlclpants might allow more meaningful 
evaluation of prevention programs. One advamage of smaller 
scale studies might be that they can facilitate greater attention 
to the tracking of Individual students (cf, BIglan, this volume), 

(XIRRENT ISSUES IN ASSESSING PREVENTION PROGRAMS 

fVevIous reporting of outcome data has often been selective. 
Thus, results for certain categories of subjects (e,g,, smokers 
at study onset) are sometimes Ignored, Flay (this volume) has 
argued that It Is essential to Include complete data for all 
subjects. Surely It Is possible that treatment effects can 
Interact with previous smoking status. Failure to consider 
smoking status of all categories of subjects risks the loss of 
val uable Information, 

One of the most Intriguing sets of findings to date came from the 
Waterloo Smoking Prevention Program (Best et al,. In press; Flay 
et al, 1983a, In press). This project demonstrated greater 
Immediate effects with adolescents who were already experienced 
smokers and more substantial later effects with Individuals who 
had little or no smoking experience at pretest. Especially 
encouraging Is the fact that the experimental Intervention had 
Its largest Impact upon adolescents classified as high risk. 

Additional research Is needed concerning the predictive 
significance of various categories of smoking. How likely Is the 
occasional smoker to proceed to habitual use? Over what period 
of time? Obviously, published data are already available 
concerning both these points (cf, Glynn, this volume). However, 
further work detailing the natural progression of smoking onse+, 
both with and without special prevention curricula, could prove 
extremely Informative, 

The profile of the high-risk Individual must also be more sharp. y 
defined. Some predisposing factors already appear evident frc^ a 
number of studies. Thus, Individuals whose parent^ and/or older 
siblings smoke are at higher risk for smoking onset, as are 
Individuals whose scholastic record tends to be poor, who have a 
high rate of absenteeism, or who drop out altogether. 

An Instrument that could provide appropriate weighting 
of potential risk factors for smoking and other drug use Is 
needed. Assignment of Individuals to hlgh-r|sk categories Is 
somewhat Intuitive at present. Although certain risk factors are 
known, other potential predictors of smoking require further 
study. Precise weighting of diverse relevant factors In 
eshabllshing a composite Indicator of risk does not appear 
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feasible based upon current knowledge and should be a goal of 
further research. 

The majority of studies reported to date have been heavily 
weighted with subjects who are white and middle class. 
General Izabll Ity to lower socioeconomic and minority populations 
Is probably tenuous. Assessment of existing Interventions with 
high-risk populations Is clearly needed. Approaches that prove 
effective with relatively advantaged subjects may have little 
applicability In urban ghetto environments. 

In addition to being heavily biased toward white middle-class 
populations, subjects have been drawn disproportionately from 
urban areas. Additional programming has sometLTOS occurred 
simultaneously In the same communities (cf. Vartlainen et al. 
1985). This severely limits Interpretabll Ity of results. 
Furthermore, some populations may be sufficiently atypical that 
serious questions must be raised concerning general IzabI I Ity of 
resu I ts. 

Thus, the Southern California population studied by Flay and his 
coworkers at the University of Southern California may not be 
fully representative of the rest of the country. This population 
has been shown to have a higher level of mobility than the 
population of other areas. Furthermore, It Is possible that 
prior Intervention In the Los Angeles school systems (and 
delivery of prevention/cessation prograiis through the media 
enlisting such highly credible sources as Dr. Art Ulene) have 
affected this population (cf. Johnson et al. 1984). Flay and his 
colleagues present an Impressive account of their success in 
reaching a mass audience through f Ive-mlnute segments on the 
evening news of a major commercial television station (Fla> et 
a I., 1983c). The combination of televised smoking prevention and 
cessation programs together with extensive and repeated 
Intervention In large numbers of Los Angeles area schools 
conceivably could have had some cumulative effect upon normative 
standards and expectations. 

I am surprised that more research has n< focused upon critical 
ages for Intervention. Work from a soc -.1 Influences orientation 
has been reported with students from fifth grade through high 
school. Much attention has been devoted to Individuals^ at the 
seventh grade level. Yet, this may be quite late for 
Interventions that are designed to reach high-risk subjects. 
Many high-risk Individuals will already have had considerable 
experience with smoking (Ary et al. 1983). My suspicion Is that 
a more Intensive long-term program of Intervention will be 
necessary. Such a program might commence In the third grade and 
conti nue through high school. Cognitive-developmental 
considerations will be extremely Important in tailoring material 
to divergent age groups. 

Another area that requires far more research attention Is 
prevention of forms of tobacco use other than cigarette smoking. 
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Smokeless tobacco Is heavily pronx>ted on television and In other 
media. In contrast to patterns of cigarette consumption among 
adolescents, use of other tobacco products Is accelerating 
sharply. For many adolescents (and even elementary school 
students) a new status symbol Is the distinctive round spot 
Identifiable on the back pockets of Jeans from carrying tins of 
tobacco. Some bubble gum manufacturers have begun to exploit 
this trend by selling bubble gum packaged to resemble chewing 
tobacco. 

Use of smokeless tobacco products In Itself Is far from 
Innocuous. Long-term effects can range from relatively minor 
dental problems to oral cancer. Of even greater concern may be 
i^e possible rcle of smokeless tobacco In recruiting youth to 
both cigarette smoking and to other forms of drug abuse. 

fbsslble Incremental effects of booster sessions Is also an area 
that requires further study. Certainly, from an Intuitive 
standpoint It Is reasonable to follow Initial programming with 
booster content at later grade levels. This Intuitive 
supposition Is consistent with data indicating that tobacco use 
tends to accelerate over time even In those populations exposed 
to earlier prevention efforts (Botvin et al» 1984; Flay et al. 
1983a; McA lister et al. 1980). Again, booster programming should 
be modified to reflect the subjects' developmental level and 
Increased maturity. Some of the most promising results for 
booster Intervention have been reported by Botvin and his 
col leagues. It must be noted, however, that If booster sessions 
cannot be demonstratad to produce significant Incremental Impact, 
principles of parsimony and cost-effectiveness considerations 
would argue against their use. 

Questions may be raised concerning the comprehensiveness of 
social Influence programming. Approaches that are limited to 
Inoculation strategies and resistance to persuasion may have 
limited Impact. This type of programming falls to address those 
adolescents who view smoking as a sign of sophistication, as a 
desirable risk, or as a form of rebellion. 

In practice, however, social Influence Interventions do not 
appear to suffer these types of limitations. In fact, 
differences between social Influence and social skills approaches 
may be relatively minor. Although social skills training as 
applied by Botvin and others would appear to have a broader 
scope, treatments derived from social Influence models 
Increasingly Include such Interventions as asserti veness 
training. Furthermore, In being taught awareness of conformity 
pressures and strategies to counteract such pressures, subjects 
are also learning Important social sklMs. 

Both social Influence and social skills Interventions teach 
methods of refusing cigarette offers. Both consider other 
options and suv^oest that students actively generate alternatives 
to tobacco use. Flay has suggested that the natural 
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rebel I fousness of adolescents can be rechanneled into rebelling 
against Influences to smoke. He and his colleagues have also 
Included programming In which students analyze cigarette 
advertising and counter implicit messages of sexuality and 
sophistication. The importance of conformity pressures and the 
potential value of this programming is underscored by findings 
that adolescents overwhelmingly zhoose a specific brand of 
cigarettes (McCarthy, this volume). 

Thus differences between social influence and social skills 
training do not appear very substantial In practice. This Is 
especially evident In reviewing protocols constructed by Flay and 
hii colJeagues at the University of Southern California and by 
Botvin and his colleagues at Cornell. Furthermore, the role and 
effectiveness of some components that may serve to distinguish 
social influence and social skills approaches are questlonnable. 
Relaxation training and otner anxiety management strategies have 
tended not to show positive results for either cessation or 
prevention (cf. Glasgow, In this volume). Eliminating 
Ineffective components of social skills training and adding 
coping skills to social influence Interventions (as the USC 
group has done) could lead to very similar Interventions. 

I also suspect that both social Influences and social skills 
training can be applied either narrowly to tobacco use or more 
broadly to a number of areas. Work by the USC group (Hansen et 
al., in press; Johnfjn et al. 1981), by Schlnke (cf. Schlnke and 
Gilchrist 1984), anc by Botvin (Botvin et al. 1984) has already 
suggested the potftlal general Izabl I ity of prevention training. 
The extent to which treatment will generalize to other forms of 
substance use and/or healthy lifestyle oatterns Is clearly an 
empirical issue. Two relevanr questions are: How much natural 
generalization occurs In programs explicitly oriented toward 
tobacco? Can this generalization process be significantly 
enhanced by specific programming? 

In considering Inclusion of other types of programming in tobacco 
prevention programs, can such 'naterlal be Included without 
detracting from effectiveness In combating smoking? A major 
issue and concern taken from the cessation literature lnvol\es 
the need to avoid excessive program content. Overly Inclusive or 
detailed Interventions whether exclusively targeted toward 
tobacco use or more broadly oriented toward lifestyle 
modification may lead to reduced comprehension, lowered retention 
of Information and skills, and less adher^^nce to treatment. 

Attention must also be devoted to selection of optimal group 
leaders and program providers. Previous results tend to support 
the effectiveness of peers as group leaders, although 
Inconsistent findings have been reported (Fisher et al. 1983). 
At this point It Is not clear how regular classroom teachers fare 
In comparison to trained health educatio,) personnel. Components 
of effective training programs for both group leaders and program 
providers need to be specified. 
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DISCUSSION 



Play's organization of social Influence studies by generations Is 
a useful aid to understanding both the overall scope of research 
and Improvements In methodology. His emphasis upon such 
methodological shortcomings as data by treatment Interactions and 
Hawthorne effects Is welltaken. However, It should be emphasized 
that such shortcomings are by no means unique to the prevention 
area. 

Overall, In reviewing studies of social Influence approaches to 
prevention, one Is Impressed by the general consistency of the 
findings. Obviously (as noted by Flay) a common flaw Ir all of 
these studies could Invalidate this trend; however, the pattern 
of results appears distinctly positive. The Waterloo project 
(Fla) et al.. In press) In particular Is noteworthy both In Its 
methodological rigor and In Its finding of a more pronounced 
treatment effect for subjects seen as high risk. 

Flay has concluded that our knowledge from previous social 
influence studies Is limited. First and second generation 
studies suffered sufficient methodological limitations as to be 
little more than pilot Investigations. In his opinion, this 
research has contributed more to our methodological 
sophistication than to our confidence in outcomes. Procedures 
have been developed for adequate random assignment, proper 
obtaining of Informed consent, improved tracking of Individuals 
over time, reduced attrition, and more sophisticated measurement. 
Flay argues that third generation studies are more I nterpretable, 
al though stil I I imited. 

The absolute differences In smoking onset between intervention 
and comparison conditions have sometimes been dramatic (Telch et 
al. 1982), despite the presence of methodological flaws that are 
sometimes quite serious. Work Is now needed at the level of 
meta-analysis (cf. Cook, this volume). Individual studies tend 
to provide limited information. Confounds may occur and 
alternative Interpretations are likely. Once a systematic body 
cf research has been established v,lth results pointing in a 
positive direction, the case for effectiveness will be 
considerably strengi htn^jd. 

Flay argues that at l-hls point we know little about the why, 
when, what, whom, and how of social influence approaches. 
Detailed process research focusing upon effects of theoretically 
Important mediating variables is essential and is long overdue. 
However, onr.* cannot be overly confident that such analyses will 
be either simple or easily I nterpretable. Glasgow (this volume), 
for example, has listed several mediating variables hypothesized 
to Influence outcomes In social skills training approaches. 
However, significant effects were found for only some of these 
variables and then only some of the time. I suspect that the 
situation will be slrrllarly complicated in evaluating the social 
Influence approach. 
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Encouragfng steps already have been taken to look at process 
variables In prevention research. Work ty Glasgow and his 
colleagues (Glasgow et al . 1981; McCaul et al. 1983; O'Neill et 
al. 1983) and by Biglan and his coworkers (BIglan et al., in 
press; McCorme! I et al., in press) is noteworthy in this regard. 
Blglafi's group Included an innovative measure of proportion of 
cigarette offers rerused during the week prior to measurement. 

In reviewing the prevention literature, it is not always clear 
precisely what interventions have been employed. Commonly 
accepted I abel s for treatment components may obscure major 
differences in methodology. Although space limitations obviously 
preclude exhaustive descriptions of procedures In published 
Journal articles, it would be extremely helpful for investigators 
to maintain resource materials and manuals. These materials 
could contain assessment instruments, leader and student guides, 
detailed data analysis protocols, and so forth. 

An important Issue Involves the extent to which treatment should 
be tailored to the indlvidudi subject. Procedures that are 
effective for relatively affluent suburban schools may not be 
appropriate for schools In the Inner city. Cultural differences 
may also influence effectiveness of specific treatment 
components. My own bias Is to search for strong treatment 
components that might be implemented in a diversity of settings. 
Once effective programming Is available and process analyses have 
Indicated more clearly which elements of treatment contribute to 
outcome, additional work might attempt to modlfv specific 
elements for different audiences. 

BIglan ^thls volume), has warned against a "monomethod" bias in 
evaluating programming. Previous work has relied very heavily 
upon paper-and-penci I measures. A number of other possibilities 
have been widely overlooked, including sel f-monltorlnrj, telephone 
probes, and observing extended Interactions. Standar.il 7^ rlon of 
assessment Instruments and of biochemical validarlon procedures 
(Schlnke and Gilchrist 1983) could also contribute to 
Interpretabll Ity of results across studies. 

Assessment of norms and changes In norms relevant to smoking in 
classroom and entire school contexts would be especially 
appropriate In evaluating social Influences programming. Biglan 
has suggested that investigators look more closely at social 
contingencies for smoking. A reduction In the number of Si.,^Klng 
models could in itself contribute to the effectiveness of 
Treatment. Process analyses of successful treatments should 
reveal measurable Increases In the modeling of antismoking 
statements and decreases In the modeling of prosmoking 
statements. 

A critical Issue that is unresolved a-f present relates to -the 
long-term effects of prBventlon programming. if such programming 
i? successful, does It actually reduce onset of smoking or does 
It simply delay onset? Lack of long-term followup data precludes 
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an unequivocal answer to this question. Demonstrated effects 
among seventh-grade students may not be reflected In continued 
differences In smoking among students finishing high school. 
However, It should be emphasized that even a del ay In smoking 
onset Is likely to produce long-term health benefits. 

What Is our best guess as to effective treatment components based 
upon the evidence currently available? It appears to be 
Important to keep Interventions as simple and as stream! Ined as 
possible. Process analyses should enable us to revise and 
sharpen our programs. Elements that are Ineffective can be 
revised or discarded. Programs can be modified for special 
target populations. Process analyses will provMe valuable 
Information relating to both potential mediating variables and to 
actual del Ivery of treatment components. 

As noted by prevention researchers, social contexts can 
profoundly Influence adolescent smoking. Interventions that 
limit themselves to the school setting are likely to have 
correspondingly limited Impact. Community norms may be extremely 
Important. A more promising approach Is to devise Intensive 
prevention treatment for children of varying ages. Such a 
program should not be confined to the schools, but should be 
extended to the home and to the community. 

In this respect, the work of the USC group Is exemplary. Not 
only have they conducted large-scale school-based prevention 
trials, but they have ex+cnded the scope of these efforts through 
additional media programming (Flay et al . 1983b, 1983c). Nor 
have they confined themselves totally to a prevention approach. 
Much of their work has Involved developing ceisatlon components 
for family members and other adults who may be critical role 
models for chll dren. 

However, In addition to cessation programming. It might be useful 
to Include modeling strategies that could affect the behavior of 
adults who continue to smoke. This possibility appears to have 
been overlooked In previous work. Perhaps adults who are unable 
or unwilling quit can still become better role models. Other 
parental attitudes and behaviors could potentially be as 
Important as smoking status In affecting the likelihood of 
children's smoking. If parents and other adults (.an be taught to 
be better role models even when they continue to smoke 
(especially considering the relatively modest outcomes attained 
by existing cessation programs), the Impact of prevention 
programming on the social environment could be significantly 
enhanced. 

Another Important step In prevention may be to prepare packaged 
programs for large-scale distribution. Dr. Art Ulene, for 
example, has a syndicated television program that could be 
potentially duplicated in a large number of markets. 
Unfortunately, this type of program, although It could 
potential ly reach a mass audience, may have limited impact due to 
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the fack of active audience involvement. The Stanford group (cf. 
Perry et al. 1980) has developed a series of highly professional 
videotaped vignettes and complementary printed ma^erla^s. 
Perhaps these could be used In a more Interactive format 
especially In the school setting. To the extent that prevention 
efforts can be built around quality standardized materials, costs 
mignt be reduced and repi IcabI I Ity enhanced. 

Additional work Is needed to Isolate subject variables that may 
relate to outcome. At this point we know little about Individual 
characteristics — e.g., sex, grade level, prior smoking 
experience — that might predict success In different 
Interventions. Which treatment components are most effecti r 
which Individuals under which set of conditions? It appears 
unlikely that a given approach, whether It be social Influence, 
social skills, or cognitive developmental, will prove uniformly 
superior In preventing the onset of smoking. Perhaps social 
skll I s training will produce greater general Izab 1 1 Ity than social 
Influence training under most conditions. However, this Is an 
empirical Issue that deserves study. It Is highly plausible that 
even If differences are demonstrated between social skills and 
social Influence approaches, these differences will be both very 
specific and very dependent upon a given se-t of treatment 
conditions. 

Further research Is needed to systematically assess different 
types of prevention approaches both alone and In combination. 
Long-term followups are also needed to unequivocally demonstrate 
that prevention programs are effective not merely In delaying 
smoking onset but also In permanently reducing recruitment of new 
smokers. It should be noted that even negative findings have 
contributed to knowledge In this area. Thus It has been fairly 
well established that Interventions emphasizing delayed health 
consequences of smoking are unlikely to be effective In 
Influencing the behavior of early adolescents (e.g.,BotvIn and 
McA! Ister 1982). 

CONCLUSIONS AND FUTURE DIRECTIONS 

At this point, a major Issue becomes application and 
dissemination of existing prevention technology. Flay and others 
hdve argued that It would be foolish to Immediately proceed to 
large-scale Implementation. They are concerned that we do not 
know the critical components of treatment for specific 
Individuals. If prevention programming Is applied Improperly 
and, therefore, results In failure, the resulting disillusionment 
could essentially destroy the field. 

These concerns are certainly welltaken and require careful 
consideration. However, my own perspective Is somewhat 
different. Again, this perspective is heavily Influenced by my 
experiences In the area of smoking cGCsatlon. Overall* I have 
been disappointed by the lack of application state-of-the-art 
research-based cessation programs. Unlike prevention, various 
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entrepreneurs have offered cessation treatment on a commercial 
basis. Unfortunately, the smoking cessation field has suffered 
more than Its share of charlatans (Kesllng 1983). 

I do not be" eve that cessation researchers should In effect 
aoandon the field beyond their laboratories to the purveyors of 
fantastic claims. ! have gued for years that In the case of 
cessation, we cannot afford to wait for the development of 
"perfect" techniques before offering out best Interventions to 
the millions of smokers who have professed a sincere desire to 
quit, but who so far have been unable to do so on their own (cf. 
Lando 1978a). 

There Is a natural tendency for resaa'-chers to be cautious In 
applying their findings. (I have noted virtually the opposite 
tendency on the part of corporate planners who seem to prefer to 
rush to application even In the absence of minimal pilot 
testing.) I would argue that an optimal strategy for both 
prevention and cessation must fall between these extremes. We 
should ask ourselves whether we can offer programs that are 
superior to those routlnv^ly c/allable. 

Those of us who arc heavily Invested In laboratory research can 
easily lose sight of the "state-jf-the-a' t" In most nonresearch 
application. We must remember that both preventlor and cessation 
treatments are being presented to the pubi^c with or without our 
stamp of approval. Perhaps an example fror* ii^v own loc.^Mty will 
suffice. In Iowa, smoking prevention has jons^sted largely of 
"I Ml Never Smoke" clubs sponsored by the American Lung 
Association. These clubs are open after school on a voluntary 
basis to Interested students. The probable Impact of such clubs 
upon high-risk adolescents Is easy to Imagine. 

I believe that we can do better ihan this on rhe basis of 
knowledge that Is currently available. Furthermore, I bel Iev3 

that we have an obi I gat I on to do so. It Is possible to proceed 
both caut lousl y and systematically. Work can continue 
simultaneously at several levels. Large-scale application can go 
hand-In-hand with small-scale laboratory research. 

Large-scale dissemination trUIs can and should Include extensive 
process analysis. Such trials could allow both Increased power 
for assessment of Individual treatment components and further 
validation of apparently efficacious Intervention programs. A 
major goal would be to establish optimal treatments for field 
application based upon current knowledge. These treatments would 
be modified and Improved as new knowledge becomes available. 
Dissemination trials themselves should raise further Issues that 
could be subjected to laboratory study. 

Sme'l-scale laboratory research can test specific program 
components. Larger scale demonstration projects can assess the 
effectiveness of entire treatment packages. Process analyses can 
be helpful In pinpointing effective elements In thase larger 
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multf faceted Interventions. Both quality control and systematic 
process evaluation are essential In field contexts. 



Although we still do not know which treatment components are 
critical to program effectiveness. Cook (this volume) has argued 
that an Important Initial step might be to establish effective 
mul ticofnponent programs. Once such programs are established, 
specific active elements can be Isolated. This Is essentially 
the strategy that ! have attempted to pursue In the area of 
smoking cessation. Initial efforts concentrated upon 
constructing a successful treatment package (cf. Lando 1977). 
Subsequent studies have attempted to locU^e effective components 
of treatment (e.g., lando 1978b, 1981, 1S02). 

In many respects, smoking researchers appear to have conducted 
themselves much as b'Ind Individuals examining different parts of 
the elephant. A successful approach to reduction of snx)klng must 
be multlfaceted and must Include both prevention aiid cessation 
components. Unfortunately, we have tended to be very 
circumscribed In our approach. Fads have emerged In which 
particular "hot topics" have been pursued to the detriment of 
both other areas and ongoing paradigmatic research. Thus In the 
area of cessation, for example, data from surveys of srnokers 
suggesting that the majority of Individuals preferred self- 
quitting (e.g., Gallup 1974) resulted In the sudden neglect of 
the Intensive face-to-face Interventions so critical to the 
hordcore heavy smoker. It was erroneously assumed that because 
moit Individuals quit In the absence of formal treatment, smokers 
»^ould be responsive to written self-help materials. 

Surely, a coordinated effort between prevention and cessation 
researchers would be far more likely to produce Impact at the 
community level than would a continuation of existing piecemeal 
approaches. This Intensive effort would Include media appeals, 
self-help procedures for smokers who wish to quit, school and 
community based programming for prevention and cessation, 
physician advice and referral, and formal clinics for smokers who 
need additional help In quitting. Intensive Integrated 
programming c^uld have a greater effect upon community norms 
which already appear ro be changing In an antlsmoking direction. 
Political action would also be encouraged, both with respect to 
restrictions upon tobacco advertising and Increased awareness of 
the rights of nonsmokers. As opportunities for smoking become 
Increasingly llmPed and as smoking loses social acceptability, 
corresponding forces for change should accelerate treatment 
effect Iveness. 

I believe that we now have the technology to achieve significant 
Impaci both upon current smokers and upon recruitment of new 
Individuals to tobacco use. My own 5-year plan Includes both 
systematic application of state-of-the-art prograrmilng and 
continuation of basic laboratory research. An Integrated 
multlfaceted approach t. rgeted to a large audience Is likely to 
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produce measurable cumulative effects. Each component taken In 
Isolation Is likely to have only limited :•^^pact. 



My goal Is to Intervene simultaneously at the level of both 
cessation and prevention. Cessation programming will Include 
Intensive face-to-face clinics (cf. Lando 1977), self-help 
materials, physician advice and referrals (cf. Pederson 1982), 
single-session orientations to sel f-qu IttI ng conducted especially 
at the worksite, and rnedia presentations through such vehicles as 
public access cable. reventlon programming will Include 
elements of social Influence and social skills training delivered 
both In school and community settings. There Is already 
suggestive evidence of a synergistic effect when cessation and 
prevention components are applied simultaneously (Lando 1985). 

In ^uoncludlng this paper, I feel that It Is essential to note 
that science cannot proceed solely by fads and fashions. If we 
are to have Impact upon srroklng, we must cast our Information net 
widely. Priority should be placed upon approaches that address 
multiple aspects of the smoking epidemic. We should avoid 
Ignoring Important parts of the problem. Researchers and applied 
professionals should begin to collaborate In Implementing 
community Interventions. 

A combination of prevention and cessation Is likely to have the 
greatest Impact, and such programming should be strongly 
encouraged. Research approaches that Include several levels from 
basic hypothesis testing through widespread community application 
should be enthusiastically supported. The type of model being 
proposed for smoking prevention and cessation may also be 
applicable to other forms of drug use. Integrative approaches 
that combine basic laboratory research and larger scale 
application should no longer be allowed to slip through the 
cracks when It comes to funding decisions. 
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A Cognitive Developmental 
Approach to Smoking Prevention 
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INTRODUCTION 

It is well known that cigarette smoking is injurious to 
health, increasing the risk of heart disease, lung 
cancer, chronic bronchitis, peptic ulcer, respiratory 
disorders, damage and injuries due to fires 'and 
accidents, lower birth weight, and retarded fetal 
development (U.S. Public Health Service 1964, 1980, 
1981). As the adult public has become aware of these 
dangers, millions of smokers have attempted to stop 
smoking. While substantial numbers of people have 
successfully quit fmoking on their own (Schachter 1982), 
many others find themselves unable to do so. For those 
who turn to organized anti-smoking therapy, there is no 
guarantee of success. Studies indicate that smoking is 
refractory tj a wide range of innovative techniques: 
although the majority oi' procedures are capable of 
producing short-term behavioral change, all current 
approaches are plagued by high rates of recidivism (Gritz 
and Siegel 1979). For example, among those who come to 
clinics for help with giving up cig.irette smoning, the 
percentage remaining abstinent for at least 1 year after 
treatment is consistently low, roughly 25^6 (Raw 1978; 
Evans and Lane 1980). The difficulty of becoming a 
permanent nonsmoker once the smoking habit is firmly 
established suggests that attention be given to primary 
prevention. 

The present paper presents a formulation of smoking 
prevention programs based upon a cognitive-developmental 
view of the process of becoming a smoker. There are two 
critical components to this perspective. The first is 
that becoming a smoker involves an extended developmental 
history that, for convenience, can be divided into a 
series of stages: preparation for 3>ioking, initiation and 
initial trials, becoming a smoker (experimenting and 
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adopting the habit), and maintenance or addiction. The 
second key point is that the experience of smoking is the 
product of a complex set of underlying processes involved 
m the ••interpre*-ation" (perception and understanding) of 
the act of smoking, and the skills available for 
controlling cigarette use and for achieving aims through 
means other than smoking. The smoking prevention prcgrc»jn 
being tested att*>mpts to alter the way information is 
processed and smoking is experienced at each 
developmental step. By altering the way sensations and 
actions which are part of sjiokmg are perceived, the 
child's experience becomes nn integral part of the 
anti-smoking intervention, rather than a violation of an 
anti-smoking rule imposed by adult authorities. In the 
following paragraphs* this approach will oe briefly 
compared with the approach of other smoking prevention 
programs, and then will be described m detail. 

SMOKING PREVENTION PROGRAMS 

Since the first Surgeon General's report (U.S. Public 
Health Service, 1964), a variety of smoking prevention 
programs have been implemented m junior a. id senior high 
schools, many without: an evaluation component. Of those 
which have been evaluated, some have shown significant 
results, and there appears to be an emerging 
comparability of results across studies. The earliest 
smoking prevention programs were based largely on 
information about the health consequences of smoking, and 
snowed little success (Thompson 197S) More recent and 
promising programs have been based on social 
psychological theory, specifically, McGuire's (1964 
1972) communication theory and Bandura's (1969) social 
learning theory. These thee "les may be seen as 
exto.nsicns of the persuas? ve-communication research 
initiated by the Y«iie Group (Hovland et al. 1953^. The 
sor lal psychclc^gically oased femoking prevention progran.s, 
which are reviewed ab^y and at length m this vc-ume, 
rest on the wel 1 -docuws ited fact th^^it peei pressure is an 
important impetus fox experiment'al ^^ig-arotte smoking. 
These prevention program? attmpt o bolster resi^itance 
to soci«l pressure by giving youjg people bro&c^ spec..rurp 
life skilli^ and/or specific social skill for avoiding 
subistrnce use (e.g., refusal ski ^ If and oressure 
resistance cactics). It would not be far -^rom the mark 
to s'lggest that ^hese approaches or ^ designed to pievent 
any jse of cigarettes: social skills preven'^ 
exper ^mentat- jn , a.id tliUS avoid aadiction. The 
you gster's experience with smoking is not typically an 
inwrintiic component of the skills-based smoking 
pre /ention program . 

One important iri«Jicator of the efficacy of these programs 
is the percent .f aonsmokerj. at pretest who are shown to 
hnvo been "recruiteo to smokir.g" at posttest. In a study 
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reported by Botvin and Wills (this volume), upcn 
ijRuediate posttest there were &rc new smokers in the 
experimental group versus 19^ new smokers m the control 
group. Among those who indicated at 1-year posttest that 
they were smoking weekly or daily, the figures are 11% 
for the experimental group and 25?« for the control 
group. In a similar study, Botvin and Wills (this 
volume) found 6% new smokers in the experimental group 
and 13% in the control group at immediate posttest. At 
1-year posttest, these figures were 155c and 22^ for new 
monthly smokers, &^ and 15% for new weekly smokers, and 
6% and ll?c for new daily smokc^rs. In anothe-^ sti dy 
(Flay, this volume), there were 5% new smokers m the 
experimental group «nd 13% new smokers m t\e control 
group at two-year posttest. (All differences reporx^ed 
above are statistically significant.) 

While the results of these and similar studies are 
encouraging, it is clear that there is still room for 
improvement. The social- and life-skills approach does 
not detor all adolescents from smoking. The assumption 
made m this paper is that the gap will not be closed 
simply by strengthening the socital skills component: 
another type of information and preparation needs to be 
added. The information to be added concerns the young 
person's perception of and experience with smoking, as 
these perceptions and experiences relate smokii.g to the 
individual's basic motives, and set the goals for skilled 
behavior. This analysis suggests that the more socially 
skilled and competent youngster may be MORE, not less, 
likely to smoke if he or she perceives smoking as a safe 
(not health-threatening) and effective way of regulating 
emotional distress, achieving independence or managing 
his or her social environment. Moreover, since most 
(i.e., d5?( to SOX) .If not all children try a cigarette, 
it would seem reasonable *-o try to alter the way the 
child experiences such experiments, m order to make them 
a part of the anti-smokmg message. Finally, given that 
addictive behavior develops over time m a series of 
stages, and that different factors operate at different 
stages to either encourage or discourage smoking, there 
may be several ways and many times at which intervention 
IS pos;..ible. 

THE STAGE MODEL 

The central concept ir this model, first described by 
Leventhal and Cleary (1980), is that becoming a confirmed 
cigarette smoker can be a long and complex process 
(Salber et al. 1961; Cartwright et al . 1959; Pechacek et 
al. 1^84). Although movement toward regular smokj ng is 
m some sense continuous, four di«-.crete stages m the 
progression to this end point can be delineated for 
purposes of anaJysis. At each stage, some individuals 
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drop out of the sequence. Those who remain vary in speed 
of transition from stage to stage (Hochbaum 1985; 
Leventhal 1968; Mjusner and Piatt 1971; McKennell 1968; 
Tomkms 1968). Over the course of this sequential 
movement, there are a variety of factors operating to 
impede or impel transition from stage to stage. 

The first stage is the preparatory stage, when young 
people are developing attitudes toward cigarettes, but 
have not made any serious attempt to smoke a cigarette. 
For most young people, this stage encompasses the years 
up to about 12. Children as young as 4 months of age 
are aware of cigarettes m their environment, and by 3 
years more than 90>c of children are familiar with 
cigarettes (Bane z,nd Fischer 1979). During this time, 
youngsters form perceptions of what smoking involves, the 
functions it serves, and the personalities of smokers and 
nonsmokers. Young people are also developing needs and 
are establishing patterns m the wa/ they deal with those 
needs. These patterns may influence, at a later date, 
their likelihood of becoming a smoker, and the speed with 
which they transit through the sniokmg stages. 

The second stage is init iatlon , when a youngster smokes 
one, two, or perhaps three cigarettes. Virtually ali 
young people reach this stage, that ir, try at least one 
Cigarette (Grant and Weitman 1968: Palmer 1970; Wohlford 
and Giammona 1969). There is a great deal of 
variability, however m age at initiation and m whether 
and how rapidly a child progresses from this stage 
through the others (Hirschman et al. 1984). 

The third stage is becoming . Young people m this stage 
smoke irregularly and do not define themselves as 
smokers. This stage involves experimentation with the 
behavior itself (e.g., how to hold a cigarette and light 
it) and regularization of the behavior (e.g., making 
regular purchases of cigarettes, and associat ng smoking 
with such activiti-as as eating, drinking, socializing, 
and studying) . Oaring this stage, smokir ^ becomes 
conditioned to eavironmental cuer by being performed 
periodically m conjunction with the same activities. 



The fourth stage is maintenance , when a person has moved 
to regular smoking and has adopted the image of a 
smoker. It seems to take 2 or more years for most people 
to make the transition to relatively heavy and consistent 
smoking (Cartwright et al . 1959), but there are large 
individual differences. 

This picture is complicated since smoking determmsnts 
differ for adolescents wi th d if f erent reasons foi 
smoking. Thus, the "causes" of cigarette smoking vary as 
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a function of smoking stage and smoking motive. Smoking 
motives erise from and are part of the child's general 
pottern of needs and strategies for need satisfaction. 
According to the model proposed here, the three most 
importont reasons for pre-addictive smoking by 
odolescents are social compliance, affect regulation, and 
sslf -definition . 

The social compiler is a child who has a high need for 
social approval and a history of acquiescing to peer 
pressure. This pattern is associated with feelings of 
uncertainty, need for belonging, i*nd anxiecy about 
rejection. Affect regulators are children who are 
monitors of their internal state, and who readily 
acknowledge the presence of some unpleasant emotions. 
When they are unable to control their environment, and 
they lack inner resources, they resort to foods 
<e.g., i^weets) , beverages (e.g., caffemated inks), and 
over-the-counter medications (e.g., antacids o control 
emotional states such as worry or unhappmes*, . Two 
surveys conducted m the Milwaukee area indicate that 
about 30ft; of children use some subst ace in this wny 
(Glynn 1983). It is hypothesized m whis paper that a 
past history of this kind of behavior predisposes a child 
to use cigarettes to regulate emotional state. 
Self -def 1 ners are children who desire to express 
individual autonomy and rebel. They strive to present 
the self as tough, "cool," authority-defying, older than 
one's age, and willing to take risks. Self -def mers use 
cigarettes to regulate social contact and fend off 
influence attempts. T^ey smoke to keep people away 
rather than to attract people, and thej r message is 
•'Don't tread on me," or "I'm off linits". 

The schema in Figure 1 depicts some of the factors that 
influence movement to a given stage for young people with 
different motives for smoking. 

Stage- and Motive- Specific Predictors 

The soci a 1 cr ^liance-moti vated child . I r. the 
preparatory stage, this child has a high need for social 
approval and a history of acquiescing to peer pressure. 
This pattern is connected to cigarette smoking by the 
beliefs that one's friends expect one to smoke, or nt 
least to try smc king, and that smoking is normative and 
will lead to social approval. 

In the initiation stage, the child smokes the first few 
cigarettes with frienas* motivated either by curiosity or 
by peer pressure (Bergen and Oiesen 1963; Hill 1971; 
H\rschman et al. 1984; Biglan et al. 1984; dewiey et 
al. 1974; palmer 1970). Because their attention is 
turned outward* these individuals are relatively unaware 
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satisfaction with projected 
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of sensations produced by 
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of their body's reaction to the cigarette. If they 
experience any averaive reactions such as coughing, they 
simply hope that they will soon adapt to the symptoms. 
These children anticipate that cigarette smokmq will 
make them feel closer to and more comfortable with their 
friends . 

In the becoming stage, the smoking cue is still primarily 
a social setting, with cigarettes being used as a means 
of augmenting relationships with other people. Movement 
through this stage is facilitated by the acceptance of 
cigarettes when they are offered, by the purchase of 
cigarettes to share them with others, and by the u^e of 
cigarettes with others as a way of defining 
togetherness. The social smoker moves most slowly toward 
smoking alone; the movement is, rather, toward a pattern 
of socially determined use. 

Nonaocial factors first take on importance in the 
maintenance stage. Social smokers begin to notice how 
their bodies react to a cigarette, and to discriminate 
certain of these sensations as pleasant. During this 
stage, they may recognize a link between their affective 
state and smoking. If so, they may begin to smoke alone 
to regulate mood state by regulating nicotine level. 

The affect regulator. In the preparatory stage, these 
individuals have a high degree of awareness of their 
internal state, particularly of irritability and other 
such unpleasant emotions. When unable to cortrol either 
the environment or the\r emotional reactions, they resort 
to foods, beverages, and over-the-counter medications to 
relieve dysphoria. This pattern is connected to 
cigarette smoking b/ the belief that cigarettes help 
people to control their feelings. 

In the ini'. .ation stage, affect regulators look for 
verification tha*- cigarettes can be used to alter mood. 
These individuals are the most likely of the three 
"types" of smokers to make a solo try, and to dismiss the 
aversive reactions that may accompany it. They actively 
attend to, and evaluate, their physiological reactions to 
each puff of each cigarette. They continue to smoke only 
if they find that smoking elevates their mood or reduces 
anxi ety . 

In the becoming stage, the ' ink between positive wood and 
smoking becomes more and more clearly established. As 
the affect regulator continues to smoke, maintenance of 
positive emotional state becomes dependent on smoking. 
From this linkage smokers derive a sense that they can 
control, and even fine tune, their mood. 
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In the maintenonce stage* e»ot lon-roguloting smokers 
•tabllize am regular users of cigarettes as long as they 
continue to experxence episodes of emotional distress. 
If dietrees is sufficiently intense ond widespread^ 
smoking becomes pervasive and strong dependence 
develops. The cognitive develop^aental model of smoking 
suggests that the affect-regulating smoker is most likely 
to continue on to the use of other substances to control 
emotional stote. 

The self-def iner > The youngster with a strong need for 
self-definition is* in the preparcwory stage* a child v/ho 
needs to rebel or express individual autonomy. Feelings 
of onger and hostility, stimulated perhaps by social and 
school failures* oppeor likely antecedents of this 
motivotion. According to our model* this general stance 
is connected to smoking by the expectation that siwoking 
is in fact voluable for self -aef inition as independent 
ond Qdult-t The self-definer believes that cigarette 
smoking is a sign of independence from authority and that 
smoking will project this independent image to oLhers • 

In the initiation stage, this youngster is the moat 
likely to practice holding and puffing on the cigarette. 
According to our model* these young people wont to smoke; 
they ars not moti 'ated by social pressure, and social 
skills training will not affect their likelihood of 
smoking. With respect to the body's physiological 
reaction, self -def ining smokers view symptoms such ^is 
coughing as challenges to be overcome. Self -def ining 
smokers skip over the becoming stage; they are "instant 
adopters. '* 

In the maintenance stage* self -def ining 3TRokers are 
likely to continue smoking as long as they feel 
comfortable with the image projected by the act of 
smoking. They keep smoking because the behavior allows 
them to present a defined self* to ease anxiety and 
tension with respect to self -identity , to provide status, 
and to eliminate conflicts about self -worth, such as 
failure to jreet standards set by family and social 
institutions. Self-defining smokers are also likely to 
become hobituol or addicted smokers. Repeated smoking m 
isolation as well as in social groups allows tha er^oker 
to discriminate among the sensations produced by 
smoking. Eventually, pelf -def ining smokers recognj.ze a 
1 ink between their affective state and smoking; they then 
smokcB to regulate mood state. 

The smoker's primary motive for smoking can shift over 
time. For example, social smoking is potentially fragile 
and can shift to self-defined or affect smoking, 
depending on a variety of factors. Among these are the 
mdi vidua 1 ' potential for addiction; a severe lif'- 
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stress that reveals the usefulness of cigarettes for 
controlling dysphoric emotion; sccal factora that 
encourage self -label 1 mg , and unsuccessful efforts to 
quit smoking that lead to labelling oneself as an 
addicted smoker. With enough time, of course, all three 
''types'* of smokers become dependent upon cigarettes in 
the sense that ciuarettes are smoked to mamt/am plasma 
nicotine levels <' Schachter 1978). 

Interpretations of Smokmg-Induced Sensations 

As stated m the introduction, the assumption made in 
this paper is that the process of becoming a smoker is 
driven by an interaction between an underlying, 
interpretive, information processing system and specific 
smoking episodes. Thus, how a young person experiences a 
first, second, third, or hundredth cigarette is a product 
of the Cigarette, the social context, the youngster's 
physiological reaction to the cigarette, and the 
youngster's way of interpreting (perceiving and 
understanding) this reaction. 

This focus on the importance of the individual's 
interpretation of smokmg-mduced sensations is 
consistent with a familiar theme m social psychology and 
m tht literature on drug use. Tt is well accepted among 
social psychologists that there is a distinction between 
physiological arousal and the psychological 
interpretation of that arousal (Schachcer and Singer 
1962) . A giverj level of arousal or a given sensation can 
be interpreted m a variety of ways, depending on the 
situation and the individual's understanding of that 
situation. For example, m his classic study of reaction 
to pain, Beecher (1959^ found that wounded soldiers were 
much less likely to ask for pain medication than were 
male civilian patients undergoing major surgery. Beecher 
explained the variation m terms of the differing meaning 
of pain m the two groups; the soldier's wound was a 
badge of courage and carried the hope of escape from the 
battlefield, while the surgical patients were facing a 
wholly unpleasant ordeal- The evaluation of a sensation 
as painful or pleasurable can also be influenced by the 
individual's expectation or mental srt. Thus, Anderson 
and Pennebaker (1980) found that the evaluat2.on of a 
noutral stimulus (sandpaper rubbed on a fingertip) as 
painful or pleasurable depended upon the information 
given to the subject prior to administration of the 
stimulus. Those wh':: were told that the experience would 
be painful ^udger* it to be so; those who wer^ l©d to 
believe the experience would be pleasurable found it to 
be so . 

The best known exponents of this theme with respect to 
drug use are mdesmith, who studied the development of 
addiction to opiates (Lmdesmith 1947), and Becker, who 
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studied the development of the user's response to 
narijuano (Becker 1967). Both investigators highlight 
the impc^rtonce of the drug user's cognitive and <affectivo 
interpretation of the drug experience, stress the 
importonce of the user's social situation and knowledge 
base as influences on this interpretation, and identify 
this interpretation as a crucial factor m the movement 
to addiction. According to Lmdesmith, physical 
dependence on opiates and addiction to opiates are two 
different phenomena. After physical dependence has been 
established , opiate users "get hooked** only if they 
accurately identify withdrawal symptoms as such, and 
treat them with more of the opiate. Users become 
addicts, and regard themselves as such only when they 
make a cognitive connection between administration of the 
drug nnd relief of withdrawal distress. Thus, Lmdesmith 
attributes the origin of addiction not to a predisposing 
trait or to a single events but to a series of events. 
This implies that addiction is established m a learning 
process extending over a period of time. In a similar 
vein. Backer describes the proceeds of becoming a 
mariTciana smoker. He points out that the effects of a 
given drug can vary according to the user's physiology, 
psychology^ and social situation. The effects also 
depend on the user's pre-existing ideas and beliefs about 
the drug. Thus, the sensations produced by marijuana are 
subject to a voriety of interpretations. The would-be 
user must learn to discriminate certain sensations, 
interpret them as pleasant (not aversive), and attribute 
them to the man ju \nQ . The social context m wh ich use 
of marijuana take^ place is important primarily because 
it determines the -"mount and kind of information 
available to experimenters and, therefore, the 
interpretations they con make about that experience. As 
Be^rker points out, "psychotic*' episodes were common 
sequelae of both marijuana and LSD use, until there was 
enough information available to provide other 
interpretations for sensations such as altered perception 
of space and time. Finally, Becker maintains that what 
experimenters do not know also affects their experience, 
making certain interpretations and actions based on that 
missing knowledge impossible. 

The reactions of nn individual to a smoking episode can 
be viewed m the framework suggested above. A 
youngster's physiological response to a cigarette vanes 
depending on his or her age, weight, previous exposure to 
ambient smoke , composition of the cigarette , depth of 
inhaling, and other factors. There is also variability 
m a young person's cognitive and affective response to 
the same cigarette-mduced sensation. For example, a 
given sensation may be evaluated as pleasant by one 
person and as unpleasant by another. Friedman and his 
colleagues (1985) found the degree of reported pleasant 
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e»otionol ond physiological effects experienced during 
the initial three smoking episodes discriminated those 
who went on to smoke more than ten cigarettes from those 
who did not. It is not known what factors entered into 
the young smokers' definitions of "Dleasanf . Sensations 
can also "mean** different things to different people. 
One person may view a phyoiological response such as 
coughing as a sign of damage being c?Dne to the bodv, 
while a second person views the same response rb a sign 
of weakness which should be mastered or overcome. 

Whether a person learns or is conditioned to amoke to 
suppress cravings or to achieve a euphoric "lift" (see 
Stewart et al, 1984), it is clear that a complex learning 
history and a multitude of factors influence a young 
person' s cognitive and affective response to sensations 
experienced while smoking. Among these factors are the 
setting m which smoking takes place, and the 
individual's attitudes toward smoking, beliefs about how 
body systems operate, and expectations about how smoking 
"should" make one feel. For example, those who smoke m 
a social situation are likely to notice fewer sensations 
than those who smoke alone, because the group-smoker's 
attention is turned outward, toward the others m the 
group. Symptom perception may be heightened by the 
arousal generated by fear of being caught smoking. 
Alternatively, the fear arousal may be misattr ibuted to 
the cigarette and be re-evaluated as a "high." The child 
who has a relatively more sophisticated understanding of 
the respiratory systei\ is mor** likely to infer injury 
from a smoking - induced cough mg spasm . 

There is also change over time, both in the physiological 
responses induced by smoking, and, more importantly, m 
the e»oker' s interpretation of those responses . It is 
well known that the body adr pts to cigarette smoking so 
as to minimize the surface indications of bodily damage. 
Symptoms such as coughing and burning m the throat, for 
example, abate with increasing exposure to smoking. The 
smoker's cognitive response to cigarette- induced 
senaations also undergoes a developmental process. The 
first-time trier has different thoughts and attributions 
about such sensations than does the dependent smoker. 
The dependent smoker is a person who, at some point in 
the developmental proceso, has learned to evaluate 
cigarette-mduced sensations positively, as pleasant and 
enjoyable . 

The mechanism which under 1 ies the interpretive process 
can best be described as a set of "cognitive schemata" or 
memory structures which originate m t,he prior history of 
the individual and which give meaning to stimulus 
situations and actions. In this view, it is important to 
distinguish between the individual's objective and 
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emotional processing of o stimulus situation (Leventhal 
1974, 1980). The production of ©motion involves the 
addition of a noncognitive reaction to perception. This 
additional factor is emotional memory. When a stimulus 
situation is perceived (or experienced), it is matched, 
by pre-attentive or nonconscious processes, to an 
emotional schema that includes expressive motor, 
autonomic and other motor reactions. Vhis match evokes 
the emotions which are linled, in memory, to previous 
situational experiences similar to the new one. When the 
match occurs, the emotional memory is activated, and an 
emotion is exoerienced and colors the new situation. 

One illustration is the young person who has a history of 
using sweet foods and caffeinated beverages for a •*liff* 
when feeling lonely and unhappy. A cigarette-smoking 
episode may mimic these earlier experiences i-i both the 
setting and the youngster's lonely and unhappy frame of 
mind, and the oral administration of the cigarette may 
further emphasize similarities to the previous "candy bar 
and soft drink" experience*,. In this case, the poGitiva 
affect which accompanied the earlier episodes is evoked, 
re-exper lenced , and attributed to the cigarette. A very 
different example is that of a child with a history of 
severe asthma. If tnis child experiences coughing and 
choking as part of a first cigarette try, the pcnic and 
terror associated with the pr<. 'lous asthma attacks may be 
re-experienced while smoking. It is predicted this 
react on serves as a deterrent to future smoking 
attempts. The overall point is that youngsters with 
different histories, and therefore different cognitive 
and emotional schemes, perceive, recognize, label, and 
evaluate the effects of cigarette smoking in very 
different ways. 

Supporting Evidence fo. the Stage Model 

The stage model will be useful to the extent that 
different factors can be found to influence smoking at 
each stage. Unfortunately, few studies have attempted to 
determine the different antecedents for the different 
stages of the process of becoming a smoker. Most studies 
have simply attempted to discriminate smokers from 
nonsmokers. To le«.-n something about the factors which 
are associated with movement to each smoking st^f'->, two 
surveys have bee i conducted on a random sample 
students in grades 2 through 12 in 6 Milwojkee public 
schools. To describe movenenl from the first cigarette 
to regular smoking, several compai^sonG were made. 
Subjects who had never smok were compared with tnose 
who had tried a ciqarette, ,.id then subjects who tried 
only one- riqarette were* comparod with those who 
pro^re&ced to =i serond. In a multiple regression model, 
thGr rf»ost important predictors of trying a first cigarette 
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vere age, having a best friend who amokes^ and a high 
score on a risk-taking senile. The most important" 
predictors of tr ing a second cigarette were somewhat 
different. They included age, negative attitudes toward 
smoking (negative relationship) , having siblings who 
smo'.e, having more than '^nlf of one's friends smoke, 
r '-p>c-t&king, cougi mg wb* e trying the first cigarette 
(negative relationship) , and reports of both feeling 
dissatisfied with life and having given up trying to 
improve the situation (''helplessness**) (Hirschman et 
al. 1984). Thus, movement to a second cigarette is 
influenced by two dispositional or personality factors 
which did not predict the first try (attitudes toward 
smoking and helplessness) . In addition, something m the 
first cigarette experience ( cough ing ) negatively 
influenced the likelihood that the youngster would 
progress to a second cigarette. 

Because of the importance of learning which variables 
influence speed of transition from stage to stage, 
separate regression models were computed for these who 
progressed to their second cigarette quickly (within 1 
week, n = 23) and for those who progressed to their 
second cigarette more slowly ( n = 31). Factors which 
predicted only slow movement were social -environmental m 
nature: having a best friend who smol es and having more 
than half of one's friends smoke. Factors which 
predicted only fast movement were helplessness, having 
changed schools m the year preceding the first cigarette 
try, coughing during the first try (negative 
relationship) , and experiencing dizziness during the 
first try (positive relationship). Thus, quick movemer t 
to a second cigarette is associated with two stress 
variables and two variables which relate to the young 
person's experience with the first cigarette, while slow 
movement is associated with the presence of smokers m 
the young persons' s environment. These results suggest 
that there is a subset of youngsters whose initial 
attempts are motivated by inner need and by their 
reaction to the smoking experience itself rather than by 
peer pressure. 

The fact that coughing during the first try is negatively 
associated with continuing on to a second cigarette, 
while dizziness is positively associated with continuing 
on, suggests a close look at all the dnta on sensations 
experienced during the first try. The survey in trument 
asked about the presence oi absence of six sensations; m 
addition to ccughmg and dizziness, these included 
nausea, feeling sick, headache, and a feeling of burning 
m the throat. The assumption was that each of these 
sensations would be experienced as asersi ve . The 
hypothesis tested was that a negative correlation e/isted 
between the degree of a versi veness of the cigarette 
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episode ond the probability that the individual will 
smoke again. As has been indicated, it was found that 
coughing during the first try had a deterrent effect on 
further smokm • attempts. However, there was no 
deterrent effect of any other sensation, or of the total 
number of sensations, or of the ceverity of the 
sensations <as measured by their duration) . Those who 
reported feeling dizzy were significantly more likely 
than were the others to continue to a second cigarette, 
and were more likely to be current smokers at the time ox 
interview. It is possible that dizziness is perceived as 
a "high" and that this perception encourages further 
smoking attempts. 

Another finding of interest coraes from responses of 
ex*exper imenters about their reasons for discontinuing 
smoking. The single most common response was not related 
to social pressure or to health concerns. The response 
was "because smoking did nothing for me" or "I didn't get 
anything out of it." Those who gave this response hac* 
physical reactions to cigarettes equal m number and 
severity to those giving other responses. This response 
appears to be similar to the previously mentioned 
positive association of dizziness with quick movement to 
a second cigarette. Thus, as is the c^se with first-time 
triers, experimenters are likely to be searching for some 
beneficial effect of smoking and are willing to overlook 
aversive effects. If no effect that they interpret as 
positive is forthcoming, they discontinue 
exper imen tati on . 

The hypothesis that those who interpret cigarette- induced 
sensaticnc as sigr.c of boaily damage are less likely to 
continue to smoke was tested by asking the respondents 
whether any of the sensations they expericr :ea meant that 
the cigarette was damaging their body. Of those who made 
the damage interpretation, 10?s were current smokers at 
time of interview. Of those who did not make the damage 
interpretation 23>c were current smokers at time of 
interview <p<.05). The fact that past events can be 
reinterpreted in the light of current smoking status 
suggests caution concerning this finding. However, if 
this effect is found m the prospective d>ita, it will 
support the idea that interpretation of a sensation, not 
the sensation itself, is important as a block to further 
e^per imentati on . 

THE SMOKING PREVENTION PROGRAM 

Implications of the Stage Model for Smoking Prevention 
Prograras 

The stage model has become commonplace in theoretical 
diccussione of the oBvelopment of cigarette smoking 
< .g.. Fishbem 1962; Floy et al. 1983). However. 
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researchers do not typically draw implications from the 
atage «odel for the content of smoking prevention 
progroms. One clear implication of the stage model is 
that prevention opportunities exist at all stages in the 
proceas of becoming a smoker. Another implication is 
that* becousR the factors whicn influence smoking differ 
by stage, young people should be given the different 
kinds of skills, knowledge, and attitudes relevant to 
each stage. This requi* s continuing investigation into 
the factors which produc-si movement through the 
developmental process of becoming a smoker --a research 
endeavor which is currently being undertaken. However, 
enough •» s now known to devise e theoretically and 
empirics-,! ly grounded smoKing prevention program. 

The Smoking Interventicn 

One prime target for intervention is i.ne young person's 
interpretation of the body's changing reactions to 
amoking. In the smoking prevention program described in 
this pape« , students are provided with a knowledge base 
to enable them to interpret these reactions negatively, 
that is, as concrete signs of a health threat. For 
example, it is explained that the body's initial 
reactions to a cigarette --reactions such as coughing, 
feeling a burning sensation, and so forth --are signs 
that the body is being damaged. The physiology of the 
respiratory system la described, and it is explained that 
the initial sensations of smokinc are part of the body's 
warning system, which \as been a^ vated by the more than 
2,000 toxins in cigarette smoke 

Over a period of time, the burning, roughness, and bite 
of cigarettrs abate, and this disappearance of symptoms 
may incorrectly be taken as strong evidence for the 
harmlessness of the cigarette. Thereiore, it is pointed 
out that adaptation to cigarettes and lack of reaction to 
them does not mean that the aamage ceases, b-it that the 
body's warning system has been '*knocked out." Students 
are taught about '^he pain system, that it adapts to 
repeated irritation, and that it can fail to provide the 
necessary warning of potential disease. Students are 
also taught the falsity of the belief that pain 13 
aAsociated with all serijtus illness and harm, and that 
the absence of pain can mean danger, not well-being. The 
students are encouraged to perceive adaptation to 
amoking- induced sensations as a sign o' * * "isk of 
addiction and loss of control over the ^ ^.ig response. 
Habituation is presented as a precursor of emotional and 
addictive processes that limit the individual's freedom 
ond autonomy. 

The goal is to prepare students for exper i-nentation in 
such a way t>nt thei^ experiences with cigarettes 
confirm, rather thnn disconfirm, the notion that smoking 
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la harmful. To this end, those who continue to 
experiMent are prepared for the decline m physical 
performance that they will experience, and it is 
emphasized that this 13 evidence of damage inflicted on 
the body. 

It ia clear Khet social pressure is an important 
motivator of early smoking for many young people. For 
this reason, social skills (e.g., graceful ways of sayma 
no) are taught through extensive discussion, 
role-playing, ant? modelling m the classroom. This is, 
of course, the primary component of many other smoking 
prevention programs, and will not be elaborated here. 

The cognitive developmental perspective auggeata that 
nonsocial factors are important predictors for some young 
people at these same stages, and perhaps for social 
smokers at the becoming, or amtenance stage. For 
example, it has been suggested that two impor^'ant sublets 
of young people smoke for self -definition and for affect 
regulation. To reach these young people, information is 
presented whic»i is designed to change the symbolic 
meaning of the cigarette vis-A-vis the needs to which 
they are responding. For example, it is pointed out that 
smoking is not really an adult behavior; many adults are 
quitting or trying to quit and smoking among adults is on 
the decline. The case is made that smoking is not 
necessarily a sign of autonomy and is often not perceived 
as a sign of autonomy by other people. Smoking pay 
reflect acquiescence to peer pressure or to images of 
smokers which are portrayed by the media, and even if a 
given youngster ia not smoking for either of th'^se 
reasons, others may assume he or she is. It 1- 
anticipated that young people who are exposed to this 
message will be less likely than others to smoke m order 
to enhance an image of independence. 

Addicted swckera are presented as people who do not have 
cheir emotional equilibrium entirely under control and 
who have more trouble with "nerves" than do 
"•on-smokers . It is anticipated that youngsters who are 
exposed to this message will not see smoking as an 
attractive way of dealing with their emotional 
reactions. Program participants are provided with an 
understanding that the addictive process "creeps up' and 
cannot be detected m advance. They are aloo provided 
With an understanding that withdrawal is physically and 
emot lonal ly unpleasant , and that delaying quitting unt il 
after one has become addicted is unwise. The v.^ ew that 
smoking is normative is countered by presenting 
information on the actual proportion of adults and 
youngsters who smoke cigarettes. 
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The obove point, refer to specific (and isolated) aspects 
of the process of becoming a snoker. The developmental 
model is also used as a pedagogical device. It becomes a 
•"meto-cognitive tool" for self appraisol. Thus, the 
students are reminded that their ideas and feelings 
change over tine and are different now from what they 
were 5 years ago: the needs and worries of the 6th 
grader are not those of the 12th grader, which are not 
those of the high schc 5I graduate. The earlier nee and 
problems may seem childish when young people mature end 
looK back. The key point is that one may wish to avoid a 
way of managing problems that becomes in itself a 
permanent problem . 

The format of the program is four 45-minute class 
sessions. This is less classroom time thar many other 
programs require, but a program 01 this length has a 
better chance of being adopted on a wide basis than does 
a much longer program. Each session begins with a 10 
to-12 minute slide-tape presentation and continues wi'ih 
30 to 35-minutes of guided discussion in the classroom. 
Both are led by adults. The slide-tape prese ^atlon 
features t .1 adult talking to young people seaced together 
t a table. The youngsters depicted range in age from 13 
to 23, and are unfamiliar to the subjects. A control 
condition consisting of three standard anti-smoking films 
for young people of this age was also provided. 

Results 

In the fall of 1982, the smoking prevention program was 
piloted. Clasarooms within one middle school (grades six 
through eight) were randomized to either the experimental 
or control condition. The control condition consisted of 
three standard anti-smoking films for young people of 
this age. The experimental condition includea seven 
classrooms vith 176 students (54.8?i). The control 
condition included six classrooms with 145 students 
<45.2J«). A pretest and three posttests were 
administered, one at 1 week, one at 6 months and one at 
18 months post-intervention. 

One program goal was to alter the labels and evaluations 
of early smoking experiences. Pie- jrd posttest items 
measured interpretations of first cigarette reactions as 
signs of damage to the body, of adaptation to cxgfirettes 
as a sign of destruction of the body'^ wnrniny system, 
and of a decii-^e in physical abilities c& a si^^n of 
serious bodily harm. Experimental subjects endorsed 
these interpretations significantly more often than 
control subjects, especially on the 1 week posttest. For 
pxomple, experimental subjects war^ significantly more 
likely than were conxirol subjects to: 
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-disogree with the stotement thot lack of reoction to 
the first cigaretce means that the person is imnxune to 
the harmful effects of smoking; 

-agree with the statement that reactions such as 
coughing and dizziness are signs of damage to the body: 

-agree with the statement that the poisons m 
cigarettes are carried to every -rell m the body; 

-disagree with the statement that when ar* experimental 
smoker no longer experiences couQhmg^ a burning 
sensation and so forth ^ that means that smoking is no 
longer damaging the body; and 

•disagree with the statement that smoking does not 
damage the body until after the smoker has become 
addicted • 

The prmary program g^al was^ of course^ to discourage 
cigarette smoking. The absolute number of students 
reporting smoking oicti vity on the immediate post: test and 
on the 6-month postcest was too small to permit 
analysis. However^ the 18-month follow-up data indicate 
that, among those who were nonsmokers at pretest (n=183)r 
11^ (n = 10) of the experimental group and 255i (n = r^) of 
the control group describe themselves as smokers (p=.03); 
15^ (n = 14) of the experimental group and 27>^ (n = 25; of 
the control group report that they have smoked at least 1 
cigarette -n the past month (p=.09>. Whether these 
differences will persist is not known. If the analysis 
r^ion which the intervention is based is correct, and a 
young person's experience with cigarettes is important m 
th'*^ decision to continue or discontinue smoking , then a 
cumulative effect over time is to be expected. The 
subjects will be followed until thsy are 18 years of 
age. 

As has been indicated, there are g^-^ps iri young people's 
knowledge about cigarette smoking tnat seem 
extraordinarily resistant to change. One of these gaps, 
which IS found m survey studies and m prevention 
program pre- and posttests, is misperception of smoking 
norms. Other investigators have found that many 
youngsters overestimate the proportion of smokers m the 
population. Therefore, a segment on the actual 
proportion of people who smoke was included m the 
inter vent ion . However , on immediate posttest , 36^ of the 
experimental subjects said that 9 out of 10 high school 
students are smokers , and 48?s said that 9 out of ^0 
adt'lts are smokers! This mispr-rception about smoking 
norns is clecrly "ery en^-rench^^d a ^d resistant to 
change. 
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POINTS OF DEPARTURE 



Two of th2 many unresolved issues m the area of smoking 
prevention research merit special attention. The first 
concerns, the choice of a withm-school design or an 
across-schools design foz evaluating anti-smoking 
programs. Use of a with: n-school design introduces the 
possibility of contamir ition; that is^ youngsters m the 
experimental program may share their new-found knowledge 
or at,titud©s with their school mates m the control 
program. Use of an across-schools design introduces 
another kind of problem, as differences in smoking eiatus 
found at posttest may be due to a school effect; that is. 
they may reflect differences m the populations at the 
two schools, possibly brought about by differsnt 
histories (i.e., different activities taking place m the 
various schools). The across-schools design predominates 
ar^ijg tho better known smoking prevention programs that 
have a rigorous evaluation compont^r/u Decisions to use a 
vrithm or between school design depen.. to some extent 
upon the theoretical aim of the intervention stud^ . A 
program which aims at changing the individual's 
perceptions of his or her smoking experience may suffer 
less cross-condition contamination, as the intervention 
1^ not designea to alter social behavior and the general 
environment m wh^ch the child develops. A strong social 
skills prograjp on the other hand, cannot help but have a 
powerful effect on the soci^.1 context making it nearly 
ijnpossible to preserve even a modicum o. separation 
between experimental and control conditions using a 
within school design. 

The second issue concerns the pretest, which, mt^/ have a 
sensitisma effect Dy makmq the participants more al^rt 
to zhe program naterial. Thii ?as viewed initially as a 
threat to external validity; the concern was whether the 
experimental results would generalize co an un-pretested 
population (I.e.. to the students m a school system that 
adopted the smoking prevention progr^im without its 
1 -Dsoarch component;. An alternative view is that the 
pretest.^ or something like it. might be used in a 
deliberate way to prepare tne students for the program 
content. Ways in which to do th^s are now being 
ccnsioerod. for exampio. or ^ could prepare children for 
program exposure oy focur^mg them o-i personal life 

-per ienc€-£ :ri w^ic^ they V ve :«ct»?d on motives similar 
to t.hose invoi"Ld in tno dx ferent. '^.tages of smoi^ing. 
an^:: then reqret*'-.i th^no actions. ^ ut example., t h *i 
y r-urvi? ^c-r s ^oc.ln re .is>^ed to re-, nil episodes ;n which 
the/ a ^K.-'i on 3 ^-yxK Ttwi ruincJ someni in'4 ^^».•> likeU 
^ 3.m \. ^ 3r " h.:- < r. i • : n - : , .f : n -,l . ' .t - i rr r s v. her. r. ney 
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ignored warning aigna and were hurt in social 
relationships (similar to ignoring the disappearance of 
coughing, etc., in smoking). The similarity aid 
relevance of these episodes to smoking cculd be '-^rought 
out in post program discussions. Another way to do this 
is to have a fairly short, guided discussion ^bout the 
students' goals and plans for the not-so~distanL future 
(perhaps for high school), and about how cigarette 
smoking does or does not fit in with those plans. The 
goal would be to make saliert the future self and certain 
self-values, and to draw out the implications of smoking 
for those values. At a minimum, this sort of prepara\ ion 
should enhance memory for the content of tho smoking 
prevention program. It may also reduce the contemporary 
demands of social pressure, by inducing the participant 
to "take the longer view." 

SUMMARY 

Most smoking prevention programs for middle-acnoolers 
targ-st non-smokers. These programs seek to educate young 
people about the hazards of smoking, intluonce young 
peoples' attitudes to ird smoking, and reduce initial 
experimentation with cigarettes by providing social- and 
life-skills training The program described in this 
chapter incorporates these features and adds a component 
which explores, m some depth, the nature of \,hG user's 
response to cigarettes. This component focuses on the 
young person's physical and psychological reaction to 
cigarette smoking, and provides a knowledge base which 
promotes a negative evaluation of that reaction. This 
component targets all young people, but it is anticipated 
that it will be especially effective with pre-add i ct i ve 
experimenters who are wondering what smoking can "do for 
them". One challenge for the future is the development 
o± intervention strategies that have fcomethmg to offer 
the young addicted smoker who wishes to quit smoking. 
These young people are largely unserved by school -based 
smoking education programs, drug abuse programs, and 
organized snoking therapies. 
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The Cognitive Developmental 
Model and Other Alternatives to 
the Social Skills Deficit Model of 
Snnoking Onset 

William J. McCarthy, Ph.D. 



Tins confcrencr IcMifics lo ihc^ sue loss c)f schcnjl -based smoking 
prevention pruyr<im: lh<ii provide jduU-scciu s with training in 
either gcncrdl social skills or m spc-cific social sk lis thought 
lo be part icular l\ usciiil in prfveniing regular c igarette smoking 
m leenageis, \o other genc^ric approach lo substance use, 
including fear appeals, moral suasion, fieallh consequences 
education, and '-eH -esteem enhancement hcU occasioned ihe 50 
percent reduction in onset rates of tobacto use thai muUiple 
investigators hcUe .ichieved with ^ocial skills training programs. 

Given sucli suciess, shuuldn't we St* mve ting substant i<il sums of 
money in d i sst»minat i ng socidl -^kil s and social inlluence t ainmg 
programs to all s(litK)l districts in I'm ted Slates'* A critical 
evaluation of the literature suggests tluil our enthusiasin to 
disseminate the successful snu;kiig prevention appru<iches must be 
tempered bv the high cost of these pn ;rams .ind bv liieir repeated 
iailuie to m<iinlain tin rt-lalivt^lv higli levels of smoking 
absti'^.'nce iMtiallv athievt»d. Hurt ii e <j's() toe; many important 
questions thai i (nn.ii n ibout how {o most effectively largest 
adolescents of different ages, wh.it 1 lie psyc liosoc i a ! ( ons -quer.'. es 
(j1 prev(MU iiig teenagers f i on smcjking <ire, and wh<it st r ' ■gi*'-^ are 
polituallv, soc M 1 1 V <ind ec ononu ca I 1 v fcMsibh'. I'siiig tin 
altc»rnative smoking preveiition program pio{)osed by (llynn, 
hevenlh<il and Hirscliman in t li i s ^olum<' <is an o\<iii!i)le, this cha'";ter 
•iiscusses altc I native prevention per^" itives that address m i ;or 
conceptUiil issues th<if h.iw- not been <iddiossed bv serial skills 
tjnd s(Ki<il influence skiij , training pr(;granis, I'ntil the m<i jor 
COn(eplU<il issuer ha\o Ix on iddtesstd, extensive field trials 
wuul d seem pi emat ur e. 

In tin covjrso of this chapter I argue that: 1) sofial s' 1 1 1 s 
ti<iining pr(jgram^ uill be ( onsidrr ,ibl v inipriAed hv taih^ring t!u» 
prcjgiiiuis according lo r h< lev e lopmen t .i 1 needs {;f t i;t 'argeled 
<ido 1 ( sc e nt s , and J) '.won ^tudv cn nediattng protesses m smoking 
onset is needed to chterniuie how ^ii, 'ividual's developing sejcKll 
<ind p %vc fiologic a i ne-ed- * 1 ne nt e hi^ lier ^nioKmg status, <ind, m 
particular, under whit 'it ions itti* [t»e'dnt oi e^xplain 

smoking beluivior. 
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The originators of social skills and social influence training 
programs are among the first to admit that the documented success 
of t!ieir programs in reducing the rate of cigarette smoking on^^t 
among targeted adolescents must be qualified. They recognize that 
unambiguous evaluations of their programs have been vitiated by 
non-random assignment, interpretive confounds, inad'^quate 
followup, bxased attrition, and model misspecif ication. 

Unambiguous evaluation of any multicomponent, school-babcd , 
loking prevention program is an ideal that will not b'j achieved 
in a single investigation because of the practical difficulties 
always encountered ^y^^^g implement a prevention program in 
real-world setti . A reasonable consensus aLout the general 
virtues of social okills and social influence training programs 
could emerge, however, from a rigorous meta-analysis of all 
publicly available results from such programs. Such a consensus 
depends on: 1) the non-replication of methodological weaknesses 
across studies, and 2) comprehensive coverage of the significant 
influences on smoking onset, wlien all studies are considered 
jointly. In this monograph. Flay, Biglan, and Cook have 
thoroughly addressed the first challenge to consensus, namely the 
general and specific methodological problems in reaching a 
consensus in the area of smoking prevention. This chapter focuses 
on the second challenge to consensus, t^nt is, on the need to 
consider all major influences on s^icUing onset, including both 
causal and mediating variables. Below, I discuss a number of 
important influences on teenage smoking onset thai publisf^ed 
studies have heretofore ignored. 

THE S^IAL SKILLS DLFICIT MODLL AND ITS r^^PLICATlONS 

Most of the theoretical models of smoking prevention used to 
justify the sTioking prevention programs reviewed in this monograph 
have been classified under the labels: "Social influence models," 
"Social skills training modeis," and "Refusal 1 skills training 
models." Tht' smoking prrveni ion progr<ims reviewed here that are 
lai-ed on l Li so models presume that a deficit exists in the target 
population with r espt ^ t lo refusal skil's or social skills. Tliese 
inte rveal luns , of co .c, seek to eliminate these detic^ts through 
health (.education .ind application of s'^ lal learning principles. I 
accordingly group the r>mokiiig pie\('n*ion progr.ims rcvjt'wed in ihis 
monograph under the riibr u : ''Soci.jl Skills Deficit" programs. 

M St of the So( 1 1 Skills Deficit programs hav'c- targeted junior 
high students, specially st'Vt^nth graders, and must .lavt- targeted 
whole (lasses or whoh stlitjols, regardless of the stud<^nts* a 
prion risks of bt'conin^ smokers. The pri'V^nt ion programs h vc 
been designed lo expose <ill i)artivi} wig t^'cnagers lo information 
ibout how to acquire social s^.lls or refusal skills, whether or 
not the targeted ttenageis show a need or desire for those 
ski 1 Is. 

Implicit in Social Skills Deficit pn>^»rams is <i model of 
developmc^nt th<jt imputes the s«im(> kind of pas^wity <ind 
malloabilitv to |)UpiN ttjat Htjlt (l9o4; c laiiiu'd is the model 
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governing theory in formal education. The model, as applied to 
the Context of explaining cigarette smoking onsci , is that of a 
defenseless teenager who, fcr lack of general social skills or 
refusal skills, passively accedes to social pressui es to smoke 
unless educators forearm him/her with cunt ret appropriate words 
and rehearsed acts that communicate a clear ''NO''* to pressures to 
smoke. 

In addition, exclusive reliance on the Social Skills Deficit model 
implicitly excludes the possibility that som< teenagers will 
decide to smoke for iiit rapsvc hic re<isons, that is, bi'cause : he 
perceived non-social rewards tt> the self fur sirsukin^ ,ire per^o>ved 
to outweigh the costs. 

GLYNN, UVKNTHAL AM) MIHSC.HMAN'S axAlIIV!. DIA I I.OKMfM AL MOD! L (i)* 
BKCCX^ING A CIGARl'TrK SMOKI-R 

Glynn, LeventhaJ <ind liirsc hnian*s ttj^nitiw Developmental model 
includes many features ioreshaduwed m earlier work bv I.evtnthal. 
One feature is a preference to view the targets ol hcMlth 
communu at ions as self-r ulators rathei than «is rel<^ vely 
passive respondents (t-.^., Kevr»nth,il '-t al. 198 3). Another 
feature is a focus un cognitive responses and cognitive 
lnterprctatlon^ of sut h heal t b-reKited events ,is i)ain ,ind smoking 
(e.g., Levonth.il et al . 198^; l.evcMUb*' and Cle<iry 1980; 
Leventhal and Neien/ 198J). A »hua feature , a categorization of 
snokmg prevention strategies .i((t>rding to h(jw effective they will 
be foi ea( h ul several distinctive st.»ges of becoming a smoker. 
That IS, adolescents .in^ targeted different Iv tlepending on whether 
the teenager is novice smoki'r, an experimenting smoker, or «in 

addicted smok< r (e.,;., Leventhal .ind I'learv 1980; Mirsdiman et 
al. 1985). rin,illv, the last fe.iture is ,i r tjnt ein wiih <jlfe(tive 
responses to stimuli .nid the impat I .)i t tie .iffeci-ve le^ponses on 
perc (Option, i rit t i pi et al i on , a\ meiiiur v oi the st insul i (e.g., 
leventh<il <ind (Mear> 19 : LeVvUthal et 19?'0). 

According Icji.lvnn et il., the p.illi 1 r oin ii.iive non-siiiuker to 
addicted smoker l^ lon^ t>ne, medi.ited h\ t(jur d i ^t i riiiu j sh<ib 1 e 
st«iges. lh<'v arv;ue ! h.il 1 h< tiu)tiv»'s fui m<Ain^ t r oiii une stage t <j 
the next varv i>\ ^l.iv»e. i e<jiii r iii,; lh.it di lie rent ^noking 
prevejUlon str.ile^ie. b( u^ed to d i ' >ui ,i i ntl i v i d u>J 1 s f r </ili 

moving to ivu h t>\ Mw higher ^t.iii*'^. 

Uie four stages "1 tin. node) .irel 1) t 'p pr rp ir il oi \ il>ige, J) 
the irntial < xp« r i ii'* nt i rig st.ig. , U t h. Ijt . wi'ti nv^-.i - r ^tage, 

and '*) the i d'Tiii t v - e. - i-sniok* r si/jj*.. {.\\un rt .li. it knowledge 
t hat ^uc 1 ,) I Sk 1 1 1 s D< t I . u 1 nt ( r V eni \>u>^i ,iri ii < t I t • « t i v e .it 
d i sc our .ig 1 »ig t < < n<iv;« r - 1 i oin iiuii.il * xp« r jpu i * i on with 
<ig,irctle^. lh<it J', '! 1 (Ji:r .J^i' -^lo . • ti* 'ii ! iiavi i ^ic tir^t -tag< t cj 
the se( und slige. 1 h* \ inplv, :inw<v.i, that ^ocjii ^l^jll- Del nit 
pr ogr <m\ h«iv( not Ij' en < t t « < i i vc in ;jt < VMit i «>» d i our .ig i ng 
teeruigei- from ':io\iiig trd'n iiiM'il < \ [j* i i 'nent at i on t w riguLii 
smoKing, Mmi i^, t*'- loxn.g ti<."!tti» ond to t thud stag*. 

Inev sug^( « t til It 1 pfov^!jfi thjt .id'I}<^^( t ' liv*- ind 

»if ! < c t 1 ve M n T t >>ri * \\>< i ic.fjit iw^ \ ^ ^ >, \ In i i srnok i ng 
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experiences w.uld be more effective than current social skills 
oriented prev^enticn programs in deterring these experimenting^ 
smokers from regular smoking. Glynn et al. have been recently 
testing such a program derived from the Cognitive Developmental 
approach. 

HOW THE CCGN'ITIVE DrvriO^MF.NTAL APPROACH IMPROVES UN CURRENT 
PREVENTION APPROACHES 

The model of the development of a cigarette smoker proposed bv 
Glynn et al. supplements the. Social Skills Doficit model in 
several respects: 

- One, It explititlv links mediating tognitivo processes to the 
influencing social pressure on the one hand and to the 
cognitive affirmation of one't> self as a bnokt'r oi nonsmoker 
on the other, 

Pv.o, It allows fo- and explains ho\ it 1j> possible for a 
teenager to chuc-)SL- to become a smok^^r despj^e the absence of 
social presj^ures to b(>conie a smoker . 

Three, it posit b a more active roW^ for t ne individual 
engaged in the process of affirming [us/hfr status <is a 
smoker or nonsrroker. 

Four, It it tends consc n >nt i ntslv to an evolving siatu^^ over 
tifTie; that is, it vcrv much conturneni with the proc (^ss of 
becoming a ^moker a" wdl as with the i on ^- term outcome of 
what crooking status the tecna^t^'t opts i oi . 

- live, It rtHogni/cs lar^c indi^irUial diltoirntf^s lu r<'siK>ns<'s 
l(; sofiii 1 V the s<imo plif'tiont'iion o! ci^inMte snokin^^. 

SiA, 1' r(H,)^ni/rs Liiat t 1 nd n 1 dua 1' previ-jus hi^tojv oi 
smi)k.n); will "^'ufTUc hou hi^^/lu^r ( i^-ircttr -.i^ok.ng wili br 
intc [)if't('fi, '.e., is r\pf'i liUfMi* in^, (\pM->sint! solidaritv 
with prer'., i> f urist 1 1 lit nn; rUi nvd IfMrrtcd habit, or as a 
r(>ll*>Minn d physiulo^if il .iddntitjn. 

Ihc (oi^uitiw i)( M 1 . 'pni* "1 1 a 1 aj^[)inaMi ^^tili'd S'v M v un ^-t il, 
bi 1 n^^- ,1 IK 'Vs p' I ' ' rv( * > [)r * V rn t I > /Il ] , . 1 1 , < ^iif l u irir 1 v 
<lis^inuiar tTopi nrTcntlv populir [^i.^d' ! - ^iioulitf r,fu thinking 
about hf w ♦ (, uiipro.f p r * v » ri t i » )ri 

Vl U DI i:i M I'A , 1 - h IHf mkMMW l)^.Mot''ltN M M'S'^^mtH 

! ho ( i M V ( . 1 -)p-,f nt i 1 ? 1 1 k n ^ tvr-i t U"^ 1 1 i r ( ' * 1 1 )n - , -oiTio 

ot xIm ( li ir ( ti 1 1 , ' j bf 1 . M';, r,( vs '! 1 r ' ' * 1 o;i 1 1'. ! v lUi ■ t a 1 . ' 
111 jstou'i oi, 1 n ' . r pr . ! Ml ' ! Ml 1],' I'li'i, 'it 1!, I M.t i . 1 'ill 1 ! ' ^ (lirrrni 

fii'A \ . \ j*"T 1 ' '1 ,,n I ^ 1 ri 1 i . 1, ' 'I ' \ w , ,1 } 1 i ^ 1 i 1 ' ' . rv^ 

h 1 a 'a . I hi r ( j,-,. . M 0:1 • '1 o - i j ,t 1 t < - f-r)K i irj 1 ^ -i 

<iu i 1 1 t at ! ' i . d 1 f ! ' r * M' » ^ p» - r <> : 1 r, .1 1 ■. 1 d 1 i ! v^Mm d 1 { 1 1 r in 

^f'M'fv Mi^; M 1 ^' wr , St 1 I- t ( . f . p i 1 1 , 'K r , , , I, t I 1 tm; . ri. . ii 1 n m 1 ,1 1 
br .ind uai" I t... M . , I 1 r » • w < u ^> \ ' 'i t < r lot >fiiol i nj , 
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conducted over the iast 3 \ears m L(t^ AngeU-. I noi»'«i tfMt 
are different kinds of bmokcrs dt prndiui^ on, ri')P,^ ot'ur t 
how old the teenager vvcU. when bei^innm*; :^ 
(Wong-McC.jrthv. 1982). Xdow^ \n^l.> ind iii^p in. ^-.^kr- 
started smoking a- a very oai^v i^t^, ^ hi 1 1> vs.-- i .1 
among Anglo and ili'^pinic childrt^n i>* 1^ . > * • ' * 

Weil be referred to h^^n^ '> "bi<iiul ^*').^ 

Teenage smokers who reportrd ^loki:. 1 rui - • :Ar "t^ 

cigarettes at the siai t ot ihor ----i*.^ • Pt; nrj.* - . -.^ m' 
Older than the "brcin.i X'' s-noM r (v.on^^-*! . - . , ''--^ 
overwhelming popuKirii\ "i **br iri^l X* L.^ir^:^..-> . 
Anglo smokers has t)e>'-n replK.r-'d in ; ,l \ i' - - > . 
KducatioR (\TL. 1979) '-tudv, and b\ m-.'^M..* .n ^ 

at the Uii\erbit> of So i* nf^rn f ji-* »rri 1. 

These difteience^ in inifiil l>: and p [ . . -~ liI 

ages suggest ^ t ^ ii t ' 'oi'^' r^^ r^-i, -u, .,4 

different tor v^iin^-T jni rot oioer : l < . : . " ''^ 
Do\eiopTient a 1 prr^po- < i\t , ^ i - v.* ' - *■ - 
Tnc Social bKilU ly^ti'i-. \ 'in - n-.- k . '* ^ r 

di f f *-^ren(:e=> . Ih<'->( ji:^»:-n'.- n n . * * T • 
suggest i h it • M • : . v.- i^* . -.-^o- > . ^ p i ' - : r 

adol esct'Pt r.L"'d ^.'t^* k.* ; . • ' v :i r'i^ 

appea K t h.il ^1 1 ' ^ * ! • • i\' \ . -! i . < j( - * > • j> 

smoki n^. 

nil ( OM^^IK! • '.i M ' :,\, • , v" \ 

HIUfLI -hriNu iH' ' 1. • ( > i . :\ ^" • '\ \ , 

Ih- r^-l' • ^ ' 1 - :'i r . ' ^ - . ^ 

U f-n 1^1 r -> ' ^ >• 5 ! J • ' ' ' . r 

in 1'' it ♦ I 1 1> I ^. , f . ^ • . - ' • . 

t t i\ , '^rif. ' \ n ' • ^■ - • ' .: . - . - ' • - 

iss r 1 ]• ' i! ; I . . > : ' ' * j , • . • . , 

^ . I'f^ }} . 

r... ih ' • t ' . ' • 
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memory are conur.on accretions of expectanons and residual affect 
that remain from the individual's emotional reactions to episodic 
events. 

This discussion of me'^or> is mentioned ac some length bee-use I 
have been concerned with demo- 'ra'-ing th^t cigarette 
advertisements have a measurable impact on tiie recruitment of 
teenagers to the s-riokirg habit. The literature suggests that 
acute exposure of teenagers to any one instance of a particular 
prosmoking advertisement does not hd\e a measurable e^'fect on the 
adolescent's beravior. The concept of emotional memoi v proposed 
by Giynn et al., ho'^e^er, suggests that we examine more closely 
the effects on memorv of repeated exposure to prosmokmg 
influences. The irtcrnittent b^t continual exposure of teenagers 
to prosmoking billboards may have cumulative effects o\('r time 
that are not Measurable witn onlv or.e exposure. The C.^^itive 
Developmental appro jch, uitn its focus on measuring process and 
measuring cognitions, na\ evpUm how the ma^s media can inf^ lence 
people's attitude^ and Den.rvior toward cigarette smoking throu-h 
lou -level, re pea lea ".-f fee is. 

\not^o^ redirection -ag^ested bv the Co'^rative De^elopmenr^-^l model 
IS i return ^o t'se . lew that -iuman^ are act iw- choosers, and, even 
a pressured bv -^o.iil t ore e:^ to adopt a particular outcome, 
wor na r d cogn 1 1 i f ■ U in 1 1 n t i i n t he Do 1 1 e f t ha t their life 
noices Aore of tnt- ir r^^q .hoo-^.ne ('^■.i'.. Fa ' ir 19*^-3). 

S>MF NFLDFD ( l.Ar' ■ : I' \TFo\ t FKAirRFS OF THF COrAi "IVK 

l>f\fl.^pmfma: ^''O'l 

'•i\nn '^t a!.'- ,.*;n.Mw> v^'lop^» r.tal thf^or> suggests 

-')n-i^*'ra^ Kjp. of n^'* >r i oi ^, ^ch -^''fort. Tar new pe^:,pecti\e 
--'"'OKli r ,1 - ' , ho'.»^v-r, : n. t ^t'-.r-t i r 1 1 insights and 
•^etn')'iuu.;H al np.ova•I'^^^ i--.'^i3tt ..'n the ouJer paradigms. 
^'>i;ni'iv' Ocw^. lop-f n' ii 'N r- h i ^ arc i ?'ia' -('d elaboration; 

'^^ ' t ^i' \ i-^,;, ; . I p.*"L'^'-it\ ^i'>l<» r lovmg 

- *'>?■■' *''.r ^ r"t' -taf"^ ' b»'( omo ♦ le -.'^okers 

' ^ 'f""- ' i ' 1 ' - ; • I u » t t <\ n--' pssilv of 

- J- > ' , I ' r ■ ^ 't • I' 1 r 1' • i: . » exp^-r len^ <^ wit n 

: ^; IT ' * * -.^ 1 • . . ; ^ • : ; r !i» i r i - ;m r it j on > to i i\r 



' - ' • ' : jT-'ii • .1 .,: h'^ .f ri o^ai vvf)rk 

>' ''^ i'" ' I T'-i' -1.,^ rhi* l')-'^- I'M'.r^ th v 

' * • s ' ' ' t ' * '1 t^'*' ^ 'i 1 1 1 r < adv ( hosf n i or 

' ^' ' ' ■ ■ • ' • ■ • ' ' * * w ; , 1 :h I 'ir}f ' 1 eart>; t <- smol^ i . 

J . ' '*-^J ' 1.' ' • 1 1 ir U r -;r"nt » fi, f or ale ohol 

• '> ' • 'I 'i J ' , ■ ' I ' 1 :■ ♦ A 1 » i ' .ri [;< < ' iTie muc b. mo» f 

' ^* • t ' • > i i : . ' 1 1 . f ' . ' r : ' . -v i • ' y]( ohol . lo 

•'**** * ' i' ^ ' >♦ . 1 a w! '1 irn or pon^-nt s * ! J 

' •* ' ' ' ' ' ' * ' 1 i ' ' ' . ' ' ' ' » .ii{)[)or t rf':.> : 1 a.r 

1* ' ' ' ' ' " 1 , ' ' . ' , . , I ' u ' ' . . 1 1 » ♦ , r • p' r -^oTi ( ' ''1 i d 
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becoiue ccmmxtled lo regular smoking mirout ha\ing \et duveluped a 
history of smoking. 



Another probieJi» uith the Cugaili\t I)e\ el up^tent j I nt^del l^ the 
failure to e\aluale the impurian' e of co^nitLur.r^ ieia'i'." lu 
importance of ner de^eloprrentai I'lfluentes, .-p'_Liaiiv social 
influences, for directing teenaqe: .-5 ' beaa\ lo: . Ihe daii 
initial choices of cigarelie brara Miuge-^i itiat -.he ^oLiai r-ea 
for solidarity, for securii> ihroui^h Lonforr.tt\, is ve.-' pf,v.urful 
for young teeiis and measurablv le^h tor olde icens. 

Individuals' cognitive 1 nierpr el Jiionb of the r>r^u'-si.ig expeiience 
are, tnerefore, likei> to be a roie imp')riant vleterr.i nam oi 
smoking status for older te(n..^ti''^ t^vin *\jr .ojn 
whereas social mfluen'-es w 1 ; 1 be 1 r.(jrt I'portaii; 
smoking status for ycjng'-r ".itrsc r iL.in older 
general, the evidence sugi^est > -Lnat inili". ilual 
cognitions v^ill txpliin a:; id^r-. 
smoking i,talus as age ot 
longitudinal -^(^rk ul She: ran 
gene ra 1 1 y c on f 1 r I t ^ 1 - d 1 * e r '\ 
cognitions gain iiv, r^-a^ir^ 
influence^ with increi-ng li^* 
beriavior . 



in ins: J" 
okiaii 
a p hi 

III i 

■ 1 pre.; 



e: teena^er.-^ , 
t terTii nam 
t-e.n aiders. Tn 
' 1 *^are^ le-r-.'' : 
I'.unt ni I'^e ^arianc-. i 
')U-^- : i'^: r*'3•^es. ir.e 
coli^ j.^ue> ( 19^ ib; h ir, 
^ i ^ r ♦ ' 1 1 ♦ ' . 'k I n r e Li t e '1 
♦ rrlat i-v*' Lai 
I c • ■ "t If ?'\a2' -.''ok 1 



Yet another prt/' , v%ri('> '^.a. ^ir;^i'. i r "f 1 o'^ t 1 'jI ii,* 

-nc hoate suia^ 'U M.nr. ii.^- !rt'wr., i* : 'm* I'.e ^eiier i: 
nature uf tne c »gni*ii'>r;s f(,r : h*' ■iifr*'wi' i/L'^ D', co'^inj; a 
snokei ^a\e not b^^en i n: 1 f if m1 . One :iai\* r;>:'vtr*si^ ;^ th ii 
Degmnmg "^fuoKcrs h a ra^fr vax^u*- en. -p-^.n it v^rui is 

entailf»d m bt in<; ^ ^>^')\f'i ar 1 ha>e ^ r »: s^.' . i ';g-reiale'a 

cognitions ihat ar*,' 1 T i "ifTu e <bi( , ""T'_' ♦ ^ 1 'i* i i ( ^ugsosi^ 

that the script \\ :i ■'et ;rif-, r r*- rf-W ot.liiiiio'- i'ia ^hc r'-'uar'ib 
of Dem^ a ^inoKf : o--. i 1 - im u a 1 ,1: »"! , i ^ t i-^i'-. ' trf : 

hvpothosis lor -^hi 'i i! j* •} a'r^ 1,, ^» * anj;l. onLr^ljL'i- 

notion implicit in 1 >np i:.'- .>t ^--o'^inv: ^^n-'': . In* 

:'vpo thesis 1^ \u\* I'^i'jri' ' • ;m » t*:ort- oii' tr'^ » -^v; ^ ^" per<'».\('d 
soc la \ hi net 1 ' - : r ^ , ^>i( .> . • o i < -1 - t '>r . ri' r« i^ed 

popul<irit> iud iHi ^ 1^''. ■ i»l -'iin -•'.,i:i>n ;:• ii. opt ir^ I 
{>v'*r t for --/.S-":- i^^, <» >!. I - <■ r>nnrMk-': 

198 5; N.itionil la^'iT^.l- mI [ .hj. t* i- -i >■.)'! ' jr 'i, U^^ii. 

imp I If 1? 1 n M V nn w * I • v * -iT (m i ' 
experiT.ent iP.j - r ^ ^ 1 , j • 

con'-e(^c(>nf rs oi ■^•<>- ^v 
^rr.>k » Hi,. vM ' ' • f i> ' T - > t 

S( ' n> r il 1 V r. * : 'i- 

sfx 1 1 i b« v.f'l 1 1 ^ i i'^ ^ ' 

b'H orr.f 1 1 -A lb 1 ^'i 
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nay bo theoretical justification for asserting that attitudes, 
especiall) for the \uuiiger tcen^, -ire morel y epi phenomena that 
ser\e as post tacio ralicnali/.ations for choices alu^adv made for 
soc Lei. reasons. Cigarette bnoking-relat^d ('•>;;nitions na> be more 
Dredi'vtive of later snoking ben^viur for older teenagers. 
Ict>lor':> <'()griitUL \daptatMjn Fh^'ur \ (,19^3; ^ight explain the 
prov,*"^-> b> u:.ich i \^Lit\^ t .^(.^n -ti;er * s ca^nit.io-^ uuld LoIlo\v t rom 
jr.d "vr^'l', < .ntiir- tr> m^iv iv^ii • 1 * - uf facM) okint: ^tat.i->. 

• 1 . r\n V* . a ^ r t t l la t in i ^ t » • r \. en i \ on at the I e \ e 1 of 
' oi^iii I iv-i - \)V 1 ^-^or" {. 1 1* 1 1 s.'okmg pre\ention strategy 

Devaa^c Cw^nit i <a-i"r \u rh^i^g^ than behavior. Fevv would 

disauff'- u',:'^, 11.,^ j^^Lftio!!. 11 '-ecnagers' coj^nitior.s about 
.."'o'Ki.rig iit_ ♦M-.. L'^iiik^t , \outver, what to prevent 

11? .v'lt L'^n- i 1 a* /mJ (..)oni'i 'n-- fr'*"' rf'\(r:init; to prosnoking 
-it*^*j«:-- iii rt'^pori-" t^; ' co^'tiriJc. birrrvat o: pr'* smoking 
- --liL ! r ' ' ' 1 ^ II • • t * ri i .jt t . ^ .'^ 4 seh c t *M peers ^ The 

!o:. I'w.: : i'.'^ .'.'^r^Lnf' ;» Dioura'^ rerainb 
: 'J I"-: 1 ' . I -'^ 1 • h' :t lp* '.-.'n* i-'H do» r.ot include 



o* r ' \i tn Lov. 

1 ^ . I - ( \ - i . S«L ^' '/k ;.ni; iS 

I' ].>r( -^i';ri jt f< el i:ig,^ of 
iM' ' I', nn \'*^^\ ^-'L Mister 
' in (i^wj, 197 . 19>52)» 
* iij^^^'fi i)*'r ^ 1 1 ' . that 

■ ^ r ;r- liS :hMi ryiLreU 
. >j • * ^ ' ' "/>- L n 4 - i 1 mo s t 
: ' . < w 1) . T « • i*;er s .ind 
1 ' . - , » 1 ,p : 1' r*" asm ; V 
1 , ir ' • ^ "-^ : • e - »^'v rr. * o 

■ ^ . I ' ' n u» r ^ < ~ 1 i;ht nave 
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discussed at some length below because of the high quality oi its 
design and its reporting, and because their findmgb have 
consnieiable relevance for improving smoking p.evencion effurlb.^ 

Based on a 4-year longitudinal .^ludv of bcveral thousand junior 
and senior high school students, Shi-rman and his colleagues have 
recently published a series of insigntiul reports on the role of 
smoking-related cognitions m cigarette smokin^ ^nset . Thev h 'i 
examined such cognitions as adolescents* ntention.s to srr 
(Chassm et al. 1981), adolescents' ideal self-imagt and t , 
ratings of the .mages of smokers (Barton et al, 19S2; Chassiii . 
al . 1981), adolescents* estimates of smoking prevalence among 
adu ts and peers (Sherman et al. 1983a) and adolescents* 
perceptions of their environment not specific to smoking but 
predictive of smoking (Sherrran et al. lQ83b). 

In a recent reviev. of their major findings, Shermcin ei al. 
(1983b) reported the foilo'^mg; i) adolescents ar rughest risk of 
smoking gross K overcst imaiea actual smoKins^ prevalence; 1) 
attitudes, liefs and mtention.s predicted the later .-^moking 
status of uxperimunier.s better thjii th^v predu ted the later 
sTokiRg status of never smokers; 3) beuuioral intentions at vear 
I v^'^re consistent]) the b^-st ,.redictor of smoking tiansitions at 
vear 1\ 4) tht presence of parenrs rind oldc^r siblings v.ho smoked 
'v»as f^or^- ir-p,riint to thr ' itiation of ^nokm^ ihan to later 
tr.. , it ion f!.>r:^ expc r iniental to ^^abitual smokng; and 1) 
nonsmokers v^^us^' s* 1 f -l one cpt.s ^^^iv nor* siTiuir to adolesct^nts ' 
i^age of .1 -"lokt" v^ore -Tiort Iiktlv to pij.n to smo^kf^ in t ne 
tuture.^ 

^horf^an et al. dr^-. s.-wr jl ^oPc..>ions t rorr thc^r r^u icu that 
ai e relevant to ^t'ni i.rjn rv . Ihcir finainRs (onc(Mning the 
importance of adoi fst ( Tt s ' i^pir^itiois lor ■]< ■ ^ elop 1 1.^: ,i particular 
social image sui;£;f^tf'd iha^ ■hanu.in^ ♦ soci<l I't;*- .isscxiaied 
Uxtri smoking or .ini; ,\doh'Sf rni ^ oiru r \^av ^ t <; {;ro]<'rt <in image 
of toughness, preroci:v, md :>of utbilit;, u^ul'i b?- u-^cfiil aaj'incts 
to current -^mokin^ p'^cvf^- , n pj-fj^i m-.. lh{ it indiMv^^ concerning 
beriavLor<il int^-iiMon- .n^^j^osr f <] »h.:r t ros^-s-^ : ion<. l -tudu's of 
smok'^S^ intent ]on-> a:ui thru f firr^^ latf-. i ould -'ivc a 
t inc-rf f u ien( uav U, uiidi r . . i ■.'-lokinv; .^Mtiition, because^ 
behavioral intenrioti at r ir7i( 1 ^o-.M \,i u-'d a- an iriiloir^f to t he 
* -^ue o'lt I oir.f mf\i^ 11 « , iM'^^f i v , nor i r,: .t j» a ^ it t i ne J . 1 fiei r 
titdiQ^- Tf^ncerTi 1 rs, \\h s* r":i :* . of 'h.' :[ifl'un<' ^ : f ed hv 
snohin^ tiofj.-U '•r(nt i^.- . m h( ^ ^.-u n ^ \ -^i^.l^-r ii;;^e-t"d 

ihal, f>n<_e II. ept ^;':^ir-. to ^r-.o^.*-, nit^rwn'im^ r n j? 

attfTip* t ') ( ()irih,it ',1 ilv I r t 1 M' " i_ ^ -iiri t h» i'iliu''uf ,i ul'i' 
s-K^kinii nod^l-. in ^Wi^ral "i. h*' i< ^ ot'.-ti f m prfv^ntm 
re<. lar s.toI^ i lu' ' !p or \i r . lor.'tl^ i .pfj* f , i d f ! umv ( • , or 
o}' in^ it II . . 

Ivideruf, »',r>n, at f u i .t i n,:; f i'*"';*, NliJV, t nat 

tif^ophvte ^poMT., ' xj.' r 1 ''iial -^n.oM : , 'i.d ,-okor'- ditt^T 

in t h* 1 r respoii , ; Vf II' • ■> ,iart i < 'i iar 4 ! ^ f 1 it od n.o i^m s, 

Nonsrr.oW r ipp» ir 'o h. .n o['ot i 1 w 1 ^ in!]iiMi'f'! f) , i)[i\oNal 
healfh 'ot, ^.a^. r iii i ! n ; ~* < r ,,1 Th")). 
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Neophyte smokers are prevented from becoming experimental smokers 
by interv'tions that tram them ir the skills needed to **say no" 
to peer pressure to use drugs (e.g., Evans and Raines, 1982). 
Experimental smokers, on the other hand, are best deterred from 
becoming regular smokers by interventions that provide training m 
dec2sion-maki..g skills (NIDA, 1985). Sherman et al. (1983) also 
noted that social and demographic antecedents of smoking onset 
best predicted the transition from neophyte smoker to experime^ cal 
smoker but that attitude > toward smoking best predicted the 
transition from experimental to regular smoker. 

It is becoming appaicnt that health-related messages must differ 
in the degree to which they concern physical, social or 
psychological health. These differences appear to distinguish 
different stages of smokers as well as different ages, independent 
of smokxng status. Figure 1 shows the genet d I pattern of 
health-messages tailored for different age groups. 



Mosc 
Important ' 



Relative ' 
l2portar.ct ' 
of type of ; .' 
healt h-rcljced •' 
message 



Least 
Important 



Ps chologUal 



bocidl 



Physical 
16" 17 ^"\S 19" 



9 in 11 IJ 13 14 15" 
Age, in vearb 
Figure 1 

Relative iraportame ut physical, soilal and psychological health, ror 
youth aged 9 to 19 years 

Uk- forci^oin^ suKi^^'st - i<ith(>t ^pt'cjlic prevent i<..q Urciif'gu\s 
appr (jpr i.il r t t) (Mt h uf se\('Tai chjs^es ot uould-br cigdr(^lte 
sm')k»'rs Suf h str<il('4ies could nuliKk- t hf following: 

^< nfH^phv -^piokrr : tfar ,Jpp' il . m Kited to ph\* i 

rn'<*.'[i» r^[)ff i ,j I I V those dfMliriv^ w il the imaKHlialo 
ph\ i If ,1 1 f f)nsi'quf'n( *'s ot suhst,Huo us^' 

'')r t lie I > [)« r imrnt 1 1 -^moM'r: isscr ! i v < ■nc-, ^ sk i 1 I ^ , fiow to 

S iV no" to ottots [;V pO< I t (J 1 S U 1) S I , i [U ( > 

- t>)r th( < o!i? w'ii» ci. o' ^ ,1 ,io:),il snir)^.or: " 1 i f o- sk i I i s'\ 

f -p*'f M I I V < < [,,iT1uIl ; ( ,it 1 nil 1 i ind (Um i ^ . ik 1 UV^ sl- 1 1 1 S 



lot t (onfirnK'l, idihtt^d ^ii.ok^r: s' 1 t -r 't t h a( sk i 1 1 s and 
' t it ''v; 1 ' ^ "I ' i 1 ♦ ( ' MU-: I t t f 'y ! ' ' Ihjiij.;^ - - ; a Ko , iii t orrMt i on 
i\>()\i\ ' fu i)( ri! { 1 1 s n{ J 1 ? ' r iia. I , !i( .1 1 t hi 11 1 1 i t <'st \ i cs .jnd 
in' or n. I' f nil fl» to ^ f^iUu f t ii* j)ir(«>!\r(! t om s c»f m^ik ui^ 
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Overall, the work of researchers concerned with the role of 
cognitions m smoking onset strongly suggests that smoking 
intervention programs should include different interventions for 
adolescents at different stages m the developmental sequence that 
culminates in regular smoking. If p**actical limitations make ii 
impossible to implement interventions rhat are targeted sepa-ately 
at non-smokers, preparatory smokers, experimenting smokers, 
"pledged smokers," and regular smokers, they should at least be 
targeted by age grcup. Current prevention programs are neither 
stage-specific nor age-specif ic . 

The novel and important findings of Sherman ( il. hav? not yet 
been applied to current smoking prevention programs. Until they 
have, it would seem premature to embarl on large-scale trials ot a 
con^snsus smoking prevention program. 

A COMPREHENSIVE STRUCTURAL NODEI OF ADOLESCENT SMOKING ONSET 

A structural model of smoking onset that inc udes the major 
influences or ddolescenl ^mol^ir.g onset posited bv e'ther the 
S^,ial Skiils Deficit model or ci'.- Cognitive Development rrodel is 
presented below. This model is too comprehensive to be testec^ in 
a single empirical investigation. It should serve, however, as an 
overall conceptual exemplar to be tested hy multiple measurement 
models derived from subi,ets of the strueturel model. This, or 
so'^e equally compre^ c nsi vc model of smoking onset needs to be 
adequately tested bt ore large-scale trials of a consensus smoking 
prevention program are warranted. 

The correlational model presented m figure 2 shcjuld be read left 
to right. The circles lepresent theoretical constructs knoun to 
influence cigarette smoking onset; the arrows represent thp 
theoretically likely paths of influence, i rorn tue stable 
pr-edictors of smoking onset, such as <ige and soc iu(>c onomi^. status 
(SES), to the recursiveU -inf 1 uene ed predictois uf smcAing unset, 
such as cognitions about the personal ctMiseciuences of smoking. A'i 
example of a path is the effect uf adult smoking models on smoking 
behavior, medi..tet| bv personal goals and needs and sel f-el 1 icacy . 
Note that f eedbai k loops onlv involve the mediating constructs (j^ 
personal g(jals, cty^nitions about the personal c onsecjuenc (^s of 
smoking, personal se 1 t f u ar \ , a^d the two w(»ll-being 
constructs. Otij(^r feedback loops exist but ai e ign'red lor 
r(Msons of parsimonv. f^erteived smoking norms (({;nslru(t ^12), 
for instance, are piol)abK influen((^d bv one's smoking experience 
(construct ^16), Mure is no arrovv signilving a i^rdbacl- loop 

froiTi smoking behavior o pc-rceived smoking nr>rm-,. 

Also note that thf relative iptluence nw i nd i v i «iu<j I s ' smoking 
status i)l the v.irif.u^. ((;n .tracts giv^-n in the iigur( varw- a-, a 
tunc 1 i(;n of (fie . rul i v el i,i j >- ' smoking hi>* v and age. { <jr Mrlv 
cHic;](^sc ont , ncM.jjhvte ,'ri(j[- r s , lamilv b K k^',: ound <iiicl g(^n(ra! 
Sf)C loec oru;ni 1 r factors art most i ii{)')rt -ir:t ; } (;[ mniflu adoW'strnt, 
experimenting ,mf)h"t , iitf.tvli tutors ,Hid MiiergMit person. il 
ro<ils alf> tbf. rpust i,iipoitiri! ."die (or ot 1 n ^ r -'ol-nig; and i er 
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InJlc.iors of constr.uts ^-Iv.n in f ,,ur, ; 

1. : Age in yt'drs, ^ aioaiti', 

2. bvt be If -report 

3. bES: 1) fjihc, -5 ,,„>,„„ _ ,,M„u„.,- „, „,. >, . , 
l3. (y.M.ons „t>o„, C„„s...,u..,„ „, ,) ..„l,„ . .., , , 

!o. ;,aiok,f,« |lfh.,vior: i ) n.-.r.u.e „t uv, 1 .r --''I y • ' ' 

.ooku,« (we..kiy,. .V, „„„,„,„„ ,;„v: ■" "'"-''"^ "■> s.ii-„,..ru-d 
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older adolescent experimenters, family influences will decrease in 
importance relative to the inportance uf specific cognitions about 
the Contribution of smoking to one's pcrLuived faclf-efficac> and 
psychosocial well-being, 

Khen enoL measurement models have been tested to provide* a 
rigorous meta-analytic test uf l\iv structural model, an attempt 
should be made to constuict a computer simulation that would 
provide point estimates of smoking prevalence by the age, sex, 
socioeconomic, and cultural status of defined adolescent 
populations. When the results of such a computer simulation 
coi respond well to the published results of most of the snioking 
prevention programs, then and only then could we say that we knew 
enough about wh^ adolescents adopted cigarette smoking to justify 
the effort to institute a large-scale smoking prevention program. 
We ^ to know more than we do piesentl) abjut w[iy teenagers 

elect to take up the tigai''Hte smoking habit to make it 
politically fcasibU' to engage m tlie ardu' ^s and expensive effort 
of disseminating a ((^nsensus .smokir, • pi t'\ t-nt i on program 
nat lonwi de. 

lOOlNO'i L 

1 .> Ihe Bogalusa study (Haugh et al. 198J) suggests that Black 
adolescent smo.vers mav overwhelm i nui v prefer a popular, 
menttiolated brand oi cigirettes over 'V nd X". "Brand X" mas' be 
the gcnt^t u cigarette^ among I'.S. \Ovith onlv for anv 
Int ercst ngl > , Cha[)man ana ■ it/gerjhi (1<)8J) found that a majutiiy 
oi leen<igt' .smoker in Sydnt') , Australia wt'ie found to prefer a 
h^cal brand h<iving a pablic image similar t(; hat assoc uitcnl witl 
"brand X" in the I'n Ued states. 



Adcsbu, \, I,- Sent' (orrt'latcs between ( igart^tte sm(;king antl 

alcohol u^e. Addu t Behav ^:2W^ 27 j, 1^7^^. 
tianduia, \, SeU-eltKaiv mechani-^m m tuim in agcn^ \ . 'Vn 

Psvchol i7:i2J-147, \')H2. 
B<indura, A,; and ^( hnvr , 0. H, ' tilt iva ting (()mpet(n(( , 

scl t 1 K ac V , and uilrinsK mtere.s* through pr'jximal 

-.r'lt-rnot n.ii ion, I Per s \u)\ 19'S1. 
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Methodological Isl es in 
Research on Snnoking Prevention 

Anthony Biglan, Ph.D., and Dennis V. Ary, Ph.D. 



In the past several years, smoking prevention research has 
provided encouraging evidence that the orset of adolescent 
smoking can be deterred. The papers by Botvin anr Wills and 
by Glasgow and McCaul in this monograph review evidence of 
the efficacy of programs which focus on establishing life 
skills. The papers by Flay and by Lando review evidence for 
programs that concentrate on teaching skills for refusing 
cigarettes. Programs that are based on a developmental 
perspective are discussed in papers by Glynn and by McCarthy. 
It is perhaps inevitable, however, that yesterday's successes 
prompt the identification of todry's methodological problems. 
This paper discusses five facets of the methodology of 
research on <^moking prevention. It begins with a discussion 
of statistic and design issues. Second, "passive" consent 
procedures, in which parents respond to statements of informed 
consent only if they do not_ wish their child to parLicipate in 
the research, are discussed. It is argued that valid 
assessments of prevention programs v;ould be virtually 
impossible without such consent procedures. Third, issues 
surrounding the construct validity or interventions and th*^ 
presur i mediatois of their effects are discussed. Partici ar 
attention is given to the need for mul t^'muthod assessments )f 
behavioral skills and social contingencies that prevention 
programs purport to affect. Fourth, the validity of subject 
smoking behavior measures is examined. Finally, the 
implic -3 of subject attrition fo^ the validity of 
prevent, i studies are described, anc some relevant data are 
presented. 

DESIGN AND STATISTICAL ISSUES 

In smoking prevention research, a whole school has typically 
been the unit of random assignment. This approach has been 
widely adopted because it allows interventions aimed at the 
schoolwide modification of group norms--an effect that cannot 
be achieved if individual subjects or classrooms within 
richools are assigned to treatment and control conditions. In 
addition, the assignment of a whole school to one condition 
avoids the reduction of intervention effects that ^ay occur 
when treatment and control subjects interact and affect eac'- 
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others' smoking. However, since financial and logistical 
constraints have tended to limit the sample size, the 
statistical power of whole-school designs i? usually not as 
high as might be desired. Two strategics which address this 
situation are discussed in this section. First, the 
statistical power can be enhanced by blocking or n^atching 
schools on categories related to the outcome measure prior to 
randomization. Second, a comnon response to the poor power of 
designs in which schools are assigned to conditions has been 
to analyze the date ng individuals as the units of 
analysis. The imp^.^^tions of this strategy are noted. It is 
concluded that using means that are calculated over classrooms 
is preferable to using individuals as the unit of analysis. 

Blocking or Hatching Prior to Randomization 

One m^'-hod to enhance the ability of a design to detect 
treati., ' effects is to re.uce the error variance by blocking 
or me.v. ng units on one or more variables prior to random 
assignment. In addition, this allows block effects and 
treatment by block intp>^action effects to be tested. An 
interaction which reve that a treatment is more effective 
at some levels of a blocking factor than at others may be of 
particular interest. For example, where schools are blocked 
according to their ethnic and socioeconomic makeup, treatment 
may be found to be more effective among middle class whites 
than among other groups. Blocking enhances the power of a 
design becauo? est'nated treatr.ent effects are based on the 
differences oatween groups within each block. Error variance 
decreases ds the correlation between the blocking variable and 
the posttest dependent variable increases, and as the 
within-blcck homogeneity increases. On the other hand, each 
additional level in the blocking variable reduces the degrees 
of freedom in the error term. Myers (1979) provides a good 
summa^^y of the relationships among sample sizes, the 
correlation between the pretest blocking variable and the 
outcome variable, and the number of treatment groups. In 
addition, he oresents a simple method to determine the optimal 
number of blocks in a given design situation. Maxwell, 
Delaney, end Dill (1984) oresent Monte Carlo data which 
indicate that analysis of covariance of randomized block data 
yields enhanced statistical power and precision over that 
obtair.ed with ar.alyses of variance of randomized b^ock data. 
Consequently, they recorrmend the use of analvses of covariance 
with such svratified samples. 

Graham et al. (19?:) suggest a useful method for blocking 
schools when there are a relatively small number of schools to 
be assigned to conditions. In brief, their procedure reduces 
a set of blocking variables to a single "treatment 
enhancement" blocking factor, which is a weighted combination 
o'' factor scores derived from the original set of blocking 
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factors. The weights are assigned based on experimenter 
estimates of each factor's impact on program efectiveness. 
The units are then ranked on the composite blocking factor and 
dichotomized into "enhance" and "hinder" ^roups. Units from 
eac^ group are randomly yoked together, then randomly assigned 
to condition. The primary benefit of ^his procedure is that 
it enhances confidence that the experimental groups a»"e 
comparable on a wide range of potentially confounding 
c'lavacteristics. It should be mentioned that, with this 
procedure, group comparab-^l ity is imp»^oved, but is not 
guaranteed. 

It could be noted that the enhancement o. group comparability 
might be preserved, and the error term reduced, by omitting 
the yoking procedure if des-'gn circumstances perr.iit. That is, 
the units should be blocked based on the composite blocking 
rector, and then randomly assigned to conditions within each 
block. This modification of the Graham et al. (1983) 
procedure retains the blocking variable as a factor ^r. the 
design, which allows treatment effects to be estimated from 
between-group differences within each "'evel of the block. 
This blocking approach will yield a reduction in error 
vanonce, while providing for group comparability on the 
composite factor. 

An alternative to the randomized block design is th 
"alternat*^ ranks" procedure (Dalton & Overall, 1977). This 
approach is not based on randomization principles, but 
attempts to equate comparison group means on a concomitant 
variable or composite. First, the units are ranked on the 
concomitant variables and are alternately assigned to 
condition (e.g., ABBAABB). Maxwell et al. (1984) present 
Monte Carlo evidence which indicates that this method of 
assignment, in conjunction with Ranks Analysis of Covanance 
(Dalton & Overall, 1977), sometimes yields somewhat better 
statistical power pnd ptetision compared to randomized block 
designs. This i: ^ ru*^ only ulicn the outcome measure and the 
concomitant "^easure ^re linearly related and the samoK si/e 
is relatively small, nowever. 

Quasi-Experimental Methods and Aggregation at the Classroom 
Level 

As noted above, the cost c carrying ^ut schoolwide 
intervent^'ons in smoking p-^v^^ntion research has tended to 
re<;trict the number of schools randomly ass^'gned to each 
exper-^mental condition. As a result, the statistical power to 
detect treatment effects hos been limited in these studies. 
This s-.tuation is particularly dcuce when treatment effects 
are not large. 
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One approach employed to circmvent this dilemma uses a unit 
Of analysis that is smaller than the unit of assignment. This 
approach provides more degrees of freedom, and thus greater 
statistical power for the analysis. . individual has 
typically been used as the unit .f analysis despit-^ tne fact 
that schools have generally been the unit of randomizc'tion 
Recall, however, that the intent of the random assignment 
Process is to in^ 'ease the probability of comparison croup 
equivalence on confounding variables. Group equivalence on 
confounding variables increases as the number of randomized 
units increases. For example, the assignment of 100 schools 
to conditions, rather than f oi r schools, is much more likely 
to result in equiva .ce among treatment and control 
conditions on confounding variables. When data f ) ^m four 
randomly assigned schools are analyze! using the individual 
(e.g., N - 800) as the unit u. analysis, niuch greater 
equivalence on pretest variables (e.g., student smokina) and 
confounding historical events is assumed than is actually the 
case. Consequently, it should be recognized that this 
procedure converts what was a tru^ experirre-^al des^'gn with 
schools as the unit of analysis t. a quasi-experimental 
design. 

In order to accept findings based on such quasi-experimental 
methods, -'e nu:"^ be in a position to reasonably rule out thp 
ossibility that treatment gi ^up differences might b- d e to 
confounding ' :,bles or events, rather than to treatment 
effects. One muct confront and control for two types of 
potential confounds: the problem of preexisting group 
nonequivalencc on variables related to the outcome measure(s) 
and the possibilif d' -^^erential history effe cs 'Cock 
this monograph). ' ' 

Controlling for preexisting differences on related variab.es 
is the more straightforward of these tasks. P>^eviou3 smoKing 
r-isearch has provided information about the variables 
v.orre1ated with smoking. Consequently, these variables car be 
assessed with reaso'iable reliability ot pretest, and 
adjustment for nonequival nee can be accomplished using 
analysis of covariance or analysis of variance with blocking 
methods. However, as Cook (this monograph) points out, 
-n-site r,]onitoring of local (e.g., school) events that might 
atfect student smoking is r.ecessary in order to attempt to 
control for their impact on smoking. It can te a difficult 
task to anticipate and monitor all possible historical 
confounding factors. For exa-^^ole, 3 sudden and undetec 
increase in v.^ use of che;ing tobacco could affect smoking in 
a specific school. The impart of such an event is random 
^^H^'^ ^^^^ clearly not random across the 

individuals used in the quasi-experimental an^ly^is. 
Consequently, a vali d quasi-experimental analysis nus^ have 
monitored and successfully detected ^^lu nistorical events in 
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order to be confident that adequcice adjustment can be 
accomplished. In sum, the use of the above adjusting 
strategies is only appropriate when the researcher is 
reasonably certain that the relevant pretest measures and 
on-site monitorir.q variables have been reliably assessed. 

If the researcher s in a position to appropriately adopt a 
quasi-experimental approach, the use of the aggregate 
classroom ntean as the unit of analysis provides certain 
advantages over the practice of using individual subject 
scores, fo^ several reasons classroom means result in a 
statistical adjustment that makes the assumption of 
post-adjustment comparison group equivalence of both pretest 
and historical confounding factors more tenable. This is due 
in part to the fact that the precision f^r both the analysis 
of covariance and the blocking adjui>tment techniques is 
dependent upon a substantial correlation between the adjusting 
variable(s) and the dependent measures. In addition, both 
adjusting methods Can result in biased estimates of treatment 
effects by either correcting too much or too little for 
pretest differences on the adjusting variables. It is both 
this correlation id the biasing effects of random measurement 
error on the adjusting variable that we specifically want to 
address relative to smoking research.. 

First, regardless of the adjustment method employed, an 
aggregate dependent measure such as the classroom mean will be 
more stable than an individual score. This greater 
reliability is particularly important to tne reduction of 
measurement error in relatively unstable questionnaire 
self-repor ^^rom child-on and adolescents. When measurement 
error is reouv^ed, there ^'s less random roise in the dependent 
varir*)le, which results in a lower error term in the analysis 
of variance. 

Secondly, the use of an aggregate variable to provide 
statistical adjustment for pretest group nonequivalence and 
for specific effects of history results in jr ater adjustment 
than would be obtained using indn jal subjeec data. This is 
tr*je because the greater reliability of aggregate data results 
in u h^'gher correlation between the more stable adjusting and 
cutco>ne measures. For example, in our snoking research with 
cao'iescents, the correlation between i x^test self-reported 
SHOking and one-year posttest self-reports were .47 for 
individual and .67 for classroom means. Classroom ' '^ans 
'Jearly provide a larger, mo vrecise adjustment ' r pretest 
nonequivdlercfc, which resul n a substantially smaller error 
variance in the analysis. 

Third, a concern when employing quasi-experimental methods 
which attempt to adjus* ^ pretest differences is that the 
adjustment method may j id a hissed ostim;»te :f treatment 
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effects. An important source of such bias is the measurement 
' TOr of the aJjusting variable(s) (Cronbach et al. 1977). 
Because aggreg?^'""ng by classroom re^'jces nueasu ement error in 
the adjusting variable, it is less likely to yield a biased 
estiiiiate of treatment effects. 

In summary, it is always preferable to retain the unit of 
random assignment as the unit of analysis. However, "Jf the 
researcher has determined that it is appropriate to adopt a 
quasi- experi-^antal approach, we suggest that the unit of 
analysis be t^e classroom mean, rather than the individual 
subject. For most research applications, the use of the 
classroom r2an usually furnishes ample degrees of freedom to 
detect treatment effects, while enhancing confidence that the 
requisite assumptions for the analysis have been met. It does 
so by reducing measurement' error in the dependent variable, 
which yields a ' waller error term, and by providing an 
adjustment for pretest group nonequi valence and for 
differential effects of history. The approach is thus more 
precise and less subject to bias than that provided by using 
the individual subject as the unit of analysis in 
quasi-experimental designs. > 



THE NEED FOR "PASSIVE" CONSENT PROCEDURES 

"Passive" consent procedures are essential for valid research 
on smokihg prevention. Passive procedures involve mailing 
parents written statements of informed cc^^ent and asking them 
to respond to the informed consent only if they are unwilling 
to have their children participate in the study. Failure to 
reply is taken to be passive consent for the children to 
participate. The alternative, "active," procedure requires 
that parents indicate their willingness to have their children 
take part in the study before they can participate. A njor 
problem with active procedures is that many parents fa! ^o 
respond, not because they object, but for unrelated reas s, 
such as loss of form or forgetting. This subject loss ma/ 
bias study results. 

Severson and Ary (1983) found that the passive consent 
procedure produced a more representative sample of adolescents 
than did an active consent procedure. They were required by 
the school district with which they were worklrg to obtain 
active consent from parents before allowing students to 
participate In the study. However, this requirement was only 
Imposed for assessments of suoklng that incl ded the 
collection of expired air carbon monoxide and saliva 
thiocyanate. They were thus able to later obtain a 
questionnaire assessrent cf all students, although 
physiological assess:nent could not be obtained. Students 
whose parents had given consent were compared with those whose 
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parents had not consented. Students whose parents consented 
were significantly less likely to report cigarette and 
marijuana smoking although there were no diffeiences in 
alcohol consumption. According to students' reports, the 
fathers of subjects for whom consent had been obtained were 
less likely to be smokers. Consent students were less likely 
to associate with teenage girls who smoked. Finally, the 
educational level attained by father and mothers of students 
who participated in the study was greater than that of 
students who did not participate. Thus, the Severscn and Ary 
(1983) results suggest that the use of passive consent 
procedures will produce ^ more representative sample o^ 
stud?nts than will an active consent procedure. 

There are at least two ways that requirements for active 
consent could affect the validity of smoking prevention 
studies. First, the statistical power of studies would be 
weakened because a smaller proportion of subjects will be 
s.-nokers and study participants will probably have a lower risk 
of becoming smokers. Thus, only the most powerful effects 
will be detectable. Second, the ex^-^rnal validity of th'.se 
studies will be impaired, since it appears that the 
individuals at greatest risk for smoking will be less likely 
to participate in the study. 

It is thus essential to employ passive consent procedures in 
studies of this sort. Such an approach is not incompatible 
with a concern for the rights of subjects. In addition to 
sending statemerts of informed consent to parents, students 
can and should give informed consent. The risks and ..enefits 
of participation in the study should be described at least 
several days before the assessments are actually carried out 
in the classroom. At that time, and at the time of each 
assessment, students should be told in simple terms about 
their right not to participate in the assc 'sment if they so 
choose. A child's refusal s'juld be met with warm acceptance 
by assessment team members. It should be agreed in advance 
with school personnel that a child's refusal to participate in 
asse 'Tents will not result in any negative consequences to 
him ^( er. Such procedures have been widely used in smoking 
prevention research in recent years. There have been no 
reports of objections to their use in studies in at least five 
locations. 

THE CONSTRUCT VALIDITY OF INTERVENTIONS AND PRESUMED MEDIATORS 
OP TREATMENT 

McCdul and Glasgow (1983) reviewed available smoking preven- 
tion progra^is in terms of the construct validity of t^eir 
interventions. They concluded that little is known about wh?t 
are the essential components of successful programs because 
most studies rely on designs that simply contrast a complex 
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treatment wi*h no treatment; component analyses hive generally 
been lacking. Cook (this monograph) presents a cogent 
argument for making components analysis research and research 
on mediating processes a lower priority than testing whether 
prevention programs as a whole affect adolescent smoking. Yet 
it is relatively inexpensive to do small-scale studies o^' the 
effects of specific components on processes that are presumed 
to mediate program effects. Although such knowledge may net 
be necessary to the achievement of preventive effects, it 
could contribute to this goal by clarifying which intervention 
components are necessary and sufficient for preventing smoking 
and by elucidating how programs produce their effects. 

To the extent that such research is pursued, there are a 
number of things that would refine it: a) clarification of 
the treatment constructs and their opprations, b) abandonment 
of the almost total reliance on questionnai^'e measurement of 
presumed mediating processes, c) assessmer. of refusal skills^ 
and d) measurement of the effects of -"'nte^^ventions on the 
social contingencies for smoking. 

Specification of Intervention Constructs and Operations 

More preciL5 S'jecif ication of the treatment constructs and the 
operations associated with prevention programs is needec in 
orde^^ to learn what works and what does not. All of the 
recent prevention programs have been based on more than one 
treatment JonstrucL. Frr example, while most progr^^is focus 
on teaching peers to resist pressures to smoke, the^ often 
have a component that prompts adolescents to make a public 
commitment not to beome a smoker (e.g.. Flay et al. 1983) and 
they routinely include information about some health 
consequences of smoking (e.g., Perry et al. 1980). This is 
appro;^riate, since it seems unlikely that single component 
treatni'^nts will significantly affect the onset and maintenance 
of advjlcscent smoking (Bry 1983). Nevertheless, it is common 
to td'lk a':)Out treatments as though they have a single 
component. In discussions of the apparent successes of 
smoking prevention programs, we need to acknowledge that the 
treatments have multiple components. As McCaul and Glasgow 
(1983) point out, until process and component analyses are 
conducted we cannot accurately determine the active 
ingredients of a complex intervention.^ The papers in this 
monograph help to clarify what treatment constructs are 
associated with existing prevention programs. 

Programs resigned to teach peers to resist pressures to smoke 
have utilized a variety of actual interventions, from the 
presentation of film-mediated rrodels (Evans et al . 1983), to 
role-play practire in U.e classroom (Perry et al . 1980), to 
rapid-fire practice of refusal responses to f i Tn-mediated 
offers of cigarettes (Biglan et al. 1985). These 
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procedures are markedly different. The literature on social 
skills training indicates that these procedures do not have 
the same effects (cf. McGuire and Thelen 1983). Thus, the 
presentation of models of refusal skills will probably not 
have the same impact as the provision of behavioral rehearsal. 
It seems more appropriate to consirl^r ^-^ch of t/ese 
interventions as a separate treatment "on' cruet. For example, 
presentation of models constitutes one treatrrent, while 
behavioral rehearsal of rofus^l skills constitutes another. 
As McCaul and Glasgow (1983) suggest, it may be -fruitful to do 
smaller-scale studies of the effects of each type of 
intervention on directly assessed social skills. In 
particular, these methods of teaching refusal skills might be 
compared for their efftcts on young peoples' skill in analogue 
role play tests. 

In enumerating .reatment constructs, investigators have 
generally ignored the social consequences that their programs 
provide for smoking behavior and for verbal statements in 
favor of and opposed to smo^ ng. For example, when students 
state public commitments t ot smoke or practiC3 refusal 
behaviors, they receive attention and praise. When they 
discuss smoking with their parents, the presumably receive 
attention and approval for statements of ant i smoking 
positions. Given the powerful effects of social consequences 
that have been demonstrated in numerous other areas of 
research (cf McGinnies 19^0; Kazdin 1978), explicit attention 
to how programs affect the social contingencies for smoking 
should lead to more effective interventions. 

A Monomethod Bias in the Assessment of Mediating Processes. 

Despite the focus of preve'>tion r ograms on the ;ncdifi cation 
of n^usal skills and the cont [r .ancits for smoking, 
assessment of the factors that are n^^esumed to mediate the 
effects of treatment disproportionately involves questionnaire 
measures of cognitive const^'ucts. The cognitive constructs 
that are examined include attitudes, belief, values, and 
behavioral intentions (Fit-yet al. 1983), self-efficacy 
expectations (McAlister et al, 1983), locus of control, self- 
Irrage, and need fur acceptance (Botvin and Eng 1980). At the 
same time, few studies of prevention programs have directly 
evaluated the social or resistance skills of adolescents, and 
none have examinee! whether the i^cial contingencies for 
smoking have changed following Intervention. 

The emphasis on Questionnaire measur..^ Is an example of a 
monomethoG bias (Cook and Campbell 1979). Questionnaires are 
much easier to administer than other forms of assessment. 
Given the demand for huge numbers of subjects to test the 
effects of prevention programs, direcc c^'essment of the 
social :>^ills of all subjects would be prohibitively 




expensive. Moreover, there is a strong tradition of using 
questionnaires to assess cognitive constructs. This tradition 
has seldom been questioned until recently. There is now, 
however, growing reason to doubt that people's responses to 
questionnaire items get at the cognitive factors that underl'2 
their behavior. For example, Nisbett and Wilson (1977) 
reviewed the evidence on the accuracy of self-reports of 
cognitive processes. They concluded that such reports d not 
necessarily reflect cognitive processes, but are statements of 
the subject's own "implicit causal theories, or judgmentr 
about the extent to which a particular stimulus is a plausible 
cause of a given response" (Nisbett and Wilson, p. 231, 1977). 

Continued assessment of cognitive constructs requires the 
development of more sophisticated theoretical models. For 
example, at what point are the behavioral intentions which are 
thought to lea<^ to smoking considered to occur? Do they 
literally occur just prior to a young person taking his or her 
first cigarette? Or are they more abstract characterizations 
of a person's tendency to smoke? If they are tendencies, in 
what way can they be thought to Cduse smoking onset? 
Clarification of these theoretical issues would help to 
specify what additional methods of .neasurement would he 
ap;-^opriate to assess the constructs. For example, if we 
believe that behavioral intentions function as antecedents to 
experimentation with cigarettes, then we should find that 
young people are able to describe these intentions in 
Interviews that occur prior to the onset of smoking. As 
another example, if improving a young person's self-image is 
thought to decrease the "likelihood of his or her smoking, th n 
it would be useful to show that smoking prevention programs 
produce changes in a child's Hirectly observed behavior that 
are consistent with the consf^uct of an improved self-image. 
This example reveals, however, a need to further elucidate the 
specific behavioral referents of the self-image construct 
before behavioral measures of that c istruct can be specified. 

Multimethod assessment of refusal behavior . The social skills 
literature makes it clear that questionnaire reports of social 
behavior do not necessarily converge with more behavioral 
measures of social skill (Bel lack 1979; Dow et al. in press; 
Glasgow and Arkowitz 1975). Recently, several investigators 
have developed behavioral assessments of adolescent social 
skills that are relevant to smoking. Hops et al. (in press) 
developed a taped situations test of young people's skill in 
•"efusi, offers of cigarettes. Via audiotape, the test 
pns^ntfcd 26 social situations involving pressures to smoke. 
The situations were chosen to be representative of the so':ial 
pressures to smoke that adolescents encounter. The choi'.e of 
situations was based on an earlier study of the situations in 
which young people begin smoking (Friedman et al. in press). 
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The subjects heard a narrator describe the situation, heard 
some conversation among adolescents, and then heard one of tho 
adolescents offer a cigarette. Subjects were instructed to 
respond a3 though actUGn> in the situation. Their responses 
were tape recorded for later coding. 

The taped situations test was used to assess tie impact of a 
refusal skills training program among seventh Traders. The 
assessment occurred six months after the intervention. 
Sixty-eight seventh graders were recruited from among those 
who had received the prevention program and 63 were recruited 
from among those who h?d not received the program S''^iects 
who received refusal s.'ills tre'^^^ng (and the othe^^ c< ponents 
of the bmoking prevention progran) refui^ ' the offered 
cigarette significantly more often than stuCs.nts in the 
control condition. They also gave more excuses :nd cited 
possible external consequences for smoking (e.g., "I'll smell 
bad") more frequently. Treated subjects had significantly 
longe*^ total response times, and tended to have shorter 
latencies to respond. Tt should be noted, however, that the 
Hops et al. ^tudy does not provide evidence that the refusal 
skills that were assessed were actually being used in 
real-life situations. Indeed, existing evidence suggests that 
such behavioral samples do not neceo:>arily predict behavior in 
real life setting: (Bellack 1979). Nevertheless, the study 
does confirm that the smoking prevention program had an impact 
on the ability of young people to engage in refusal behavior 
and IS thus ''or istent with the hypothesis that the prevention 
program altered refusal skills. 

Schinke and Gilchrist (1983) and Gilchrist and Schinke (in 
press) have reported on the use of a similar behavioral 
assessment methodology to evaluate the effects of a smoking 
prevention proqram. The assessment procedure requested that 
subjects role play coping wit! social pressu'^es to <;moke. A 
confederate played t' e part of the person making the offer. 
Interactions were videotaped for later rating of verbal and 
nonverbal behavior. Schinke and Gilchrist (1983) found that 
sixth-grade students who had rec< ved a prevention program 
^hat included interpersonal sk^'is training performed better 
jn this assessment than did students who received no program. 
They made more eye contact, used more personal pronouns, said 
"no" more frequently, and asserted their right not to smoke 
more often. Gikhrist and Schinke fin press) used a measure 
of social skills tnat was a composite of all the behavioral 
dimensions that they ^^=id coded. Stuc^ents who had rece ved a 
program that included training in social skills and ot^' t 
self-control skills outperformed students who had reLui.ed no 
program, as well as students who received a smoking prevention 
program that involved discussion about tobacco and smoking, 
but no skills training. 
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Multimethod assessment of the social co n tingencies for 
smoki ng . To the extent that prevent! programs are intended 
to have an impact on the social con^ ngencies for smoking, it 
would be valuable to assess these processes For example, how 
often are subjects exposed to peer models of smoking? To what 
extent do young people telk about cigarettes? Are 
conversations about cigarettes functioning to reinlorce 
positive attitudes *;owards cigarettes o\ to punich them? 
Similarly, where prevention program: target parents (Flay et 
al. 1983), evidence regarding parent modeling and 
*einforcemer of ac.olescents ' prosmok ng ochavior would be 
useful. Ir ..N):>t prevention <>tudies, l tly questionnaires have 
been used to get at these processes. ' jects have simply 
been asked whether their parents and tnends smoke. Questions 
have not been asked about the frequency and nature of 
conversations regarding cigarettes. 

To assess some of these processes, we have developed a phone 
probe procedure. A small sample of treatment and control 
subjects was recruited and called once each month over a 
period of six months. In brief interviews each subject was 
asked to describe any conversations he or she may have had 
with p6 ents, siblings, or peers regarding cigarettes. It is 
hoped that, by reducing the period of time between such 
conversations and the report of thom, more accurate 
information can be obtained. In this way, we hope to further 
delineate the effects of our intervention on the social 
contingencies that shape and maintain pro- and anti-smoking 
attitudes toward cigarettes. 

It would also be valuable to dcvclCD direct behavioral 
assessments of these interactions. To our knowledge, no cie 
has done this. Samples of ycu»"'g people in treatment ana 
control conditions might be ask-d to engage in discussions 
regarding cigarette? that could be videotaped for later 
coding. The conversations could be coded for the frequency of 
prosmoking attitudinal statements, the frequency of stated 
ir ntions to smoke, and the occurrence of positive 

"^rcement and punishment for such verbal behavior. While 
base rate of smoking might make it difficult tc 
te the degree to which such samples of behavior 
pre later smoking, one would expect that treatment and 
control subjects would differ in the way they talk about 
cigarettes. This same methodology could be ut^ed to assess the 
impact of parent interventions on the ways in which those 
parents discuss smoking with their chiV^en. 

It should also be noted that the smoking prevention programs 
that teach social skills implicitly legitimize the use of such 
skills. That is, when a young person practiC3S refusal skills 
and observes fellow st'^'lents doing so, it presumably 
establishes those skills as appropriate behavior for smoking 
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pressure situations. It would be useful to determine whether 
the rated acv^eptability and appropriateness of the refusal 
behaviors increases as a result of treatment. That is, do 
young people who have been through a pre/ '.tion program see 
such refusal behavior as more appropriate than those who have 
not received such an intervention? 

THE VALIDITY OF MEASURES OF SMOKING BEHAVIOR 

A good deal of progress K ^ been made in achieving valid 
measures of smoking behavior. First, it has been demonstrated 
that adolescents' questionnaire reports of smoking are 
increased when the adolescents are told that a valid 
physiological assessment of their smoking is also being 
obtained (Evans et al. 1977). Bauman and Dent (1982) have 
found that these increased self-reports come from students who 
are in fact higher in expired air CO levels. However, Arkin 
et al. (1983) failed to replicate increases in self-reported 
smoking using a slightly different procedure. Second, two 
physiological measures have been identified that have some 
validity in the assessment of adolescents' smoking. Pechacek 
et al. (1983) examined the relationships of saliva thiocyanate 
(SCN) and expired air carbon monoxide samples to self-reports 
of smoking among 2,200 junior and senior high school students. 
Both physiological measures were moderately correlated with an 
index of self-reported smoking (r =.69 for CO; r -.52 for 
SCN). When the sample was subdivided according to age, the 
validity coefficients were lower for the 11- through 
13-year-olds than for the older subjects. In our own work 
(Biglan et al. In press) we were able to rep''icate the 
Pechacek et al. findings for carbon monoxide but not for 
saliva thiocyanate (See table 1). In addition, we examined 
the possibility that the existence of a sizable number of 
marijuana smokers among our sample might alter the correlation 
between carbon monoxide and self-reports of cigarette smokino 
Self-reported cigarette smoking was significantly correldted 
with CO even after the variance due to self-reported marijuana 
smoking was removed (increment in R^ = ,39). Thus- it appears 
that the existence of marijuana smokers in samples of 
adolescents does not substantially undermine the validity of 
expired air CO in u..e assessment of smoking. 
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TABLE 1 

Correlations Between Self-Reports of Cigarette and Marijuana 
Smoking and Lxpired Air CO 

Number of Cigarettes in Last Week 

All Subjects (N = 1123) .71 



Grade 


7 


(N = 


454) 


.51 


Grade 


9 


(N = 


342) 


.75 


Grade 


10 


(N = 


149) 


.67 


Grades 


11 I 


. 12 (N = 


178) 


.80 



Number of Tim^s Marijuana bmokec^ in Last Week 

Simple £ .36 

Increment in R2 when Marijuana Smoking 
entered after Cigarette Smoking .005 

Increment in when Cigarette Smoking 
entered after Marijuana Smoking .386 



The reasons for our failure to replicate the findings of 
Pechacek et al. (1983) with SCN are unclear,. It may have beer, 
that our saliva samples deteriorated during the period in 
which they were stored. Prue et al. (1981) found that 
samples deteriorate when stored in containers that are not 
airtight, and some 'f our containers came open. Considering 
that, in a separ'ate 'tudy, Pechac ^' ^t al. "'983) found that 
the consumption uf leafy vegetables product '.ubstantial 
Increases in thiocyanate, our subjects' die.^.y intake could 
"Iso account for some of the error. 

Given available evidence, the expired air CO measure would 
appear to be preferable to SCN for validation of smoking 
behavior. However, expired air CO has a short half life--as 
short as four hours (Benowitz 1982)--and the CO levels will be 
low for persons with lower smoking rates and for persons whose 
puff topog ny exposes them to less smoke per cigarette 
(Frederiksen & Martin 1979; Burling et ai. 1983)., .his means 
that CO will be insersitive to smoking that occurred more than 
24 hours before sample collection. Cotinine has been 
suggested as a measure that might have greater specificity 
than SCN and a longer half life than the expired air car^^on 
monoxide. The difficulty with this rr.vasure has been the nigh 
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cost of its procurement. Best and Pechacok (personal 
communication 1983) have suggested a procedure that could 
reduce the cost of this assessment by pooling some of the 
saliva froi^ a number of s'jbjects who have indicated on 
questionnaires that they do not smoke. Validation of cotinine 
using this procedure has not been reported to date. 

The Detection of Low Rate jmoking 

While studies of the validity of smoking measures are 
encouraging, it should be noted that none of these measures 
assess the type of low-rate smoking that has been the target 
of most prevention studies. For example, a number of studies 
have reported beneficial effects of programs on self-reported 
experimentation with cigarettes (e.g. Botvin and Eng 1982). 
To date, evidence does not demonstrate that such low levels of 
smoking can be accurately detected. Similarly, demonstrations 
that physiological assessment-- increase self-reported smoking 
have not specif ically assessed whether the accuracy of reports 
of experimentati on is increased. Thus, ore cannot infer the 
validity of measures of self-reported experimentation on the 
basis of the extant evidence. For this reason, we cannot be 
as confident about the validity of studies which show the 
prevention of experimentation as we can about studies showing 
the prevention of higher levels of smoking. 

The Importance of Studying Endpoint Smoking 

The last point underscores the importance of examining the 
effects of prevention programs on "endpoint" smoking. The 
concept was first suggested by Terry Pechacek (personal 
comnunication 1983). Endpoint smoking might reasonably be 
defined as the presence of high-rate smoking at the end of the 
high school career. Further, "high-rate" smoking might be 
defined as that level of daily smoking that is so high t. at it 
is very unlikely that the person will stop snoking. On y 
further research will determine that level. The ultimate 
question for smoking prevention programs is whether they 
prevent endpoint smoking. Oemon'.trating an effect on endpoint 
smoking would increase confidence that our prevention programs 
are actually contributing to a reduction in the ri^ks of 
morbidity and mortality that are associated with smoking. 

None of the studies to date have assessed the impact of 
progr.ims on endpoint smoking. This statement is not a 
Criticism of those studies, since it would have been premature 
to ijvest the large sums of money needed to examine such an 
i»ppact prior to the existence of some evidence that adolescent 
smoking might be preventable. But, the very successes of 
those programs make it timely to inquire about likely effects 
of our programs on endpoint smoking. 
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Current successes may net necessarily translate into an effect 
on endpoint smoking. There is evidence that large numbers of 
young people (as many as 29,8^; smoke cigarettes regularly and 
quit at some later point (Johnson 1982). In our "wn work we 
have found a significantly lower smoking rate among 
adolescents that stop smoking six months later, £(1,79) = 
12.52, p < ,0001) tind one year later, ^(1,61) = 5.14, £ < 
.027) than a^ng adolescents that contThue to smoke. 
Moreover, as table 2 shows, the smoking rate of smokers in 
seventh grade is significantly lower than it is for those in 
upper grades. Thus, studies that show that low-rate smoking 
of seventh graders has been prevented do not necessarily mean 
that endpoint smoking will be deterred. At the same time, 
there is eviderxe that measures of experimental smoking do 
predict later higher-rate smoking (Ary et al. 1983). Thus, 
the deterrence of experimentation and low-rate daily smoking 
probably has some value fcr reducing endpoint smoking. 



TABLE 2 



Number of Self-Reported Cigarettes Smoked by Grade Level 



Mean Number of Cigarettes 



Grade Number of Smokers in Past Week 

7 52 16.4 

9 42 38.6 

10 20 48.6 

11 & 12 29 42.4 



Note: Difference among grades, F(3,135) = 3.76, p .012. 
Grades 7 and 10 differ significantly according to a Tukey 
HSO test. 



These considerations poi^t to several important requirements 
for further research on smoking prevention. First, fol low-tip 
of subjects, at least through their high school careers, is 
needed to document that endpoint smoking "^s indeed affected. 
As we discuss below, the serious problem of subject attrition 
yill need to be overcome in order for such follow-up to be 
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meaningful. Second, studies are needed which focus on the 
transitions from lower levels of smoking to higher levels. 
What is the prognostic significance of a given rate of sjnoking 
or a given topography for endpoint smoking, and what factors 
affect these transitions? Third, the impact of our programs 
needs to be examined separately for distinct categories of 
adolescent smoking status. For example, we should not assume 
that preventing those who have never smoked from beginning to 
experiment implies that current experimenters have been 
prevented from becoming regular smokers. To some extent this 
is being done now. For example. Flay et al, (1983) looked at 
the effects of their smoking prevention program on each of the 
following groups: a) those who had never smoked, b) tho^e who 
reported having smoked but had quit, c) those who reported 
exnerimenting, but smoked less than one cigarette per week, 
and d) regular smokers, defined by self-reports of smoking at 
least once a week. As studies of the transitions to regular 
smoking accumulate, the practical significance of effects on 
each of these groups will become clearer. 

The Value of Studying Adolescent Cessation 

There may be particular benefit in studying cessation among 
adolescents who are already smoking regularly. Some of the 
success of prevention programs nay be due to their prompting 
smokers to quit. At least two prevention programs have shown 
effects on students who were already smoking regularly at 
pretest assessment (Biglan et al. 1985; Flay et al, 1983; Ryan 
et al. 1983). While other prevention programs may have 
affected those subjects who were already regular smokers, it 
is difficult to be certain, because the analyses combined 
subjects who wera smoking regularly at pretest with those who 
were not (cf. Evans et al. 1983). Regular adolescent smokers 
often desire to quit (Biglan & Lichtenstein in press) but they 
encounter continuing social influences to smoke (Kniskern et 
al. 1983; Biglan et al. .n press). Skill in refusing 
cigarettes could thus facilitate cessat-^on for those who are 
already smoking. 

These considerations suggest an alternative research strategy. 
Regular smokers might be identified and randomly assigned to 
programs like those of Flay et al. (1983) and Biglan et al. 
(in preparation) or to control conditions. There are at least 
three advantages to such a research strategy. First, this 
group of smoking adolescents has the highest risk of emerging 
from their high school careers as regular smokers (Ary 2t al. 
1983); deterrence of their smoking is of paramount importance. 
Second, such a strategy would allow random assignment of 
individuals rather than whole schools to conditions, thus 
avoiding some of vhe vexing statistical power problems we just 
described. Third, the cost of such studies would be far lower 
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than the massive multischool evaluations of prevention 
programs . 

ATTRITION: A THREAT TO EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL VALIDITY 

Attrition rates in studies of smoking prevention have been 
relatively high. For example, Murray et al. (1983) reported a 
10*7% attrition rate among junior high school students at nine 
months and a 28.9% attrition rate at a 21-month follow-up. In 
the study we conducted (Biglan et al, 1985), 17.5^ 
of middle school students had dropped out at 6 months and 25% 
were missing at one year. For subjects in high school the 
rates were 17.9% at six months and 38^ at one year. 

External Validity 

Hansen et al. (1983) have called attention to the threats to 
internal and external validity that subject attrition poses to 
evaluations of smoking prevention programs. They suggest two 
questions regarding the possible effects of attrition on 
external validity. First, they ask whether pretest scores for 
dropouts differ from those of subjects who stayed in the 
program. 5econd, when assessments are available from subjects 
from the first two of three assessments, they ask whether the 
pattern of change in use of substances for those who have 
dropped out by Time 3 differ from the patterns of those who 
have remained. They examined these issues for two studies of 
cigarette and drug prevention that had been conducted by the 
Health Behavior Research Institute. For both projects they 
found that students whose data were missing at posttest and at 
one-year follow-up were significantly more likely to have 
reported use of cigarettes, alcohol, and marijuana at Time 1, 
with the exception of alcohol consumption at one-year 
follow-up in one study. With respect to the second question, 
they found that subjects who reported use of cigarettes during 
either or both of the first two assessments were more likely 
to be missing by the third assessment. A similar pattern was 
found for users of alcohol and marijuana in one of the 
studies, but not In the other. Thus, the students who 
remained in the study were significantly less likely to be 
users of cigarettes, alcohol, and marijuana than were those 
who dropped out. At least for these two studies. It appears 
that the results may not be generallzable to all students. 

We were prompted by Hansen et al.'s findings to examine 
whether the dropouts in our own prevention research differed 
systematically from those who remained In the study. A 
Multivariate Analysis of Variance (MANOVA) comparing dropouts 
and remainars yielded a significant overall effect, confirming 
that the threats to external validity that Hansen et al. 
(1983) identified are not unique to their studies. Table 3 
presents comparisons of missing and remaining subjects. 
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Subjects who were missing were significantly more likely to 
report cigarette smoking, alcohol consumption, and marijuana 
use at the Time 1 assessment. The parents of dropouts were 
significantly more likely to be smokers; so too were the peers 
aH siblings. Two questions were designed to assess ^he 
subjects' intentions to smoke. On both of these iterr.. the 
dropouts were more likely to indicate that they expected to be 
smoking at some time in the future. The parents of missing 
subjects had had less education than those of remaining 
subjects, and the missing subjects had lower education 
aspirations. Finally, the missing subjects reported that they 
received more offers of cigarettes per week than did the 
remainers. 

Table 3 

Significant Differences Between Missing and Refining Subjects 
Ciqarette and Other Substance (Self-Reporteo) Use 
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On the basis of these results and those of Hansen et al. 
(1984), it appears likely that those who drop out of 
prevention studies are precisely the young people who are most 
in need of a prevention program. Thus, it is possible that 
programs that have been shown to be effective in preventing 
smoking cannot be generalized to more "hard-core" adolescents. 
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Internal Validity 



With regard to internal validity, Hansen el al. (1983) suggest 
that prevention studies should examine whether there are 
differences in the rates of attrition among experimental 
conditions. They found evidence of a difference between 
conditions in attrition rate for one of the studies that they 
reexamined, but not in the other. The second issue they raise 
with respect to internal validity is whether pretest scores 
for dropouts are differeiit among conditions. They did not 
find evider a of such a difference in either of the studies 
they reexaL ined. 

When we examined the data from our smoking prevention study in 
a similar way, we found no differences between treatment and 
control conditions in the ""ate of attrition. When we compared 
those who dropped out of treatment with those who dropped out 
of the control condition, we found no differences in the rate 
of smoking in the prior week, in the number of times they had 
smoked marijuana in the prior week, or in their consumption of 
alcohol in the past week. It should also be pointed out that 
the existence of pretest differences for remainers is 
sugges*^ve of differential attrition, but does not 
conclusively prove it. Pretest differences can be a normal 
outcome of the randomization process. 

An alternative analysis strategy suggested by Cook and 
Campbell (1979) involves testing for condition by attrition 
interaction effects. A significant interaction would indicate 
differential attrition across conditions. When we examined 
our data, W3 found a significant interaction for pretest 
smoking rate, F(l,1719) = 6.40, £<.0?, but not on any of the 
other variables of table 4. Specifically, the pretest smoking 
rate among treatment group dropouts was higher than it was for 
dropouts in the control condition, and the reverse was true 
for those remaining in the study sample. This finding raises 
doubts as to the internal validity of this and other such 
studies. That is, if pretest smokers in the treatment group 
are more likely to drop out than pretest smokers in the 
control group, then findings showing lower smoking among 
treatment subjects who remained in the study may in fact be 
due to differential attrition rather than to the intervention. 
Clearly, attrition is a threat to the internal validity of 
evaluations of prevention programs. 

Recommendations 

Where it ha<; been examined, evidence has consistently been 
found which indicates that attrition threatens the external 
validity of smoking prevention studies. Evidence that 
attrition affects internal validity of prevention studies is 
more mixed. Perhaps more noteworthy is the lack of analyses 
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of attrition effects in most studies. Analyses of attrition 
should be routinely conducted in studies of smoking 
prevention. The questions posed by Hansen et al. (1983) 
provide a useful framework. 

It would also be valuable to learn more about why subjects are 
missing from later assessments. One might attempt to 
determine the extent to which those who are missing a) had 
transferred to another school , b) had dropped out of school , 
c) were absent on the day of assessment, or d) skipped the 
class in which the assessment was being conducted. 

Finally, Hansen et al. (1983) suggest procedures to reduce the 
rate of attrition. These Include attempts to trace students 
who have left the school, and returning to the school to get 
data from subjects who were absent at the first assessment. 

CONCLUSION 

Designs in which whole schools are assigned to treatment and 
control conditions appear to be most appropriate for the 
evaluation of smoking prevention programs. Researchers and 
funding agencies will have to come tc grips with the fact that 
such studies will be relatively expensive, yet have relatively 
poor statistical power. 81ocking or matching schools prior to 
assigning them to conditions will strengthen the power of 
these studies. Analysis of the data using the individual as 
the unit is understandable in light of the low power of 
school-level analyses. However, it must be recognized that 
use of a unit of analysis that is different from the unit of 
assignment converts an experimental design into a 
quasi -experimental design. If one does this, we recommend the 
use cf classroom means as the unit of analysis, rather than 
individual scores. Studies of the effects of prevention 
programs that target adolescents who are already smokirg would 
be valuable, since this group has a high risk of continuing to 
smoke and individuals cjuld be randomly assigned to 
conditions. In schoolwide prevention studies, the use of 
passive consent procedures in which parents reply to the 
investigators only if they are refusing permission is 
essential, since an active consent procedure produces a biased 
sample. 

Studies of the processes that are presumed to mediate the 
effects of prevention programs have been heavily biased toward 
the use of questionnaires to assess cognitive processes. 
Researchers should clarify what specific events are designated 
by these cognitive constructs; multimethod assessment could 
then be used to clarify the degree to whici: current 
questionnaire measures actually measure cognitive processes. 
Since most programs are designed to affect adolescents' social 
skills and the social contingencies that affect smoking, it 
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would be informative to develop a multlmethod assessment of 
skills and social contingencies. 



Although strides have been made in assessing smoking behavior, 
we cannot be confident that existing procedures allow us to 
detect low-rate and experimental smoking. Studies that show 
that experimental smoking has been deterred may not translate 
into effects on the prevalence of smoking at the twelfth grade 
and beyond. For these reasons, it appears Imperative that 
smoking prevention programs be evaluated in terms of their 
effects on the prevalence of smoking, at least at the end of 
high school. Separate assessments of program effects on 
subjects in each level of pretreatment smoking -tatus is 
needed, and further scrutiny of cessation among regular 
smokers could be particularly Informative. 

Subject attrition is a major threat to the external validity 
of smoking prevention studies, and may be a threat to the 
internal validity of some studies. Reports of the evaluation 
of prevention programs should present analyses of the possible 
impact of attrition on internal and external validity. 
Studies of the factors that produce attrition could help us to 
reduce it. Procedures for tracing subjects who are missing 
from postintervention and follow-up assessments could 
ameliorate this problem. 
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Priorities in Research 
in Smoking Prevention 



Thomas D. Cook, Ph.D. 



INTRODUCTION 

This chapter discusses Issues raised by BIglan and Ary in their 
paper "Methodological Issues In Research on Smoking Prevention". 
Rather than comment on their paper point by point, I want to take 
their fRdJor themes and develop my own thinking on them. 

I use tlielr analysis of units of assignment to suggest that many 
individual studies of sticking prevention and cessation w 1 1 1 
I'^evltably be flawed In multiple ways. Consequently, one should 
not expect too much from Individual studies and should Insteaa 
rely on reviews for the Identification of reliable knowledge, 
particularly about effective treatments. 

I then use their analysis construct validity to probe the 
kinds of research questions — and hence The kinds of Individual 
studies — that might have mor.t utility In the study of smoking 
prevention, suggesting that large-scale planned comparisons of 
currently advocated prevention strategies might have greatest 
utl I ity at this time. 

Finally, I use their analysis of attrition to probe some of the 
Implications that arise for research design and analysis because 
smoking seems to be on the decrease In the nation at large. This 
means that proponents of smok I ng prevent I on are forced to 
evaluate their work relative to a comparison standard that Is 
already moving "by Itself" In the very direction prevention 
researchers want to take It. In this situation, how can we make 
sure that research on smoking prevention In schools Is addressing 
Issues that aro likely to add significantly to current trends? 
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THE UNIT OF ASSIGNMbNT AND ANALYSIS 



The Problem 

Research on smoking prevention In school settings raises the 
methodological Issue of what should be the unit of treatment 
assignment and of data analysis. As In all school research, the 
options are many. One can choose to assign school districts, 
schools, grade levels, classrooms, or Individual students. The 
generally acknowledged principles to follow In unit selection are 
two. 

Principle Li The unit of assignm ent should be the <;ame as the 

unit of analysts . Otherwise the assumption of Independent errors 
Is violated, and differences between the higher-order units 
(e,g,> schools) are attributed to differences between the 
lower-order units (e,g,, students). Consider the case where 
there are two schools In each of two treatment groups and some 
event other than the treatment Influences smoking rates In one of 
the schools. This theoretically Irrelevant event would Influence 
the scores of all or most of the children from the school, 
entailing a change In the mean of the treatment group to which 
they were assigned. If we knew that the theoretical ly Irrelevant 
force In question had Indeed operated, then we would know that. 
In the absence of other analyses, we could not distinguish 
between whether the Irrelevant force or the treatment had caused 
the observed effect. However, If we did not know about the 
Irrelevant force, we might then conclude that the treatment had 
caused the change. Yet this would be an error, for the change In 
the example was due to the treatment-correlated force that 
Influenced only one of the schools but many of the Individual 
studenis within that school. 

In a sense, using students as the unit of analysis provides too 
many degrees of freedom, since schools were originally assigned 
to treatments, not students. Under most conditions. Inflating 
the degreos of freedom Is likely to cause spuriously low 
estimates of standard errors and hence produce too many 
statistically reliable differences. This Is a second consequence 
of the mismatch between units of assignment and analysis, over 
and above the possibility of systematic bias In treatment effect 
estimates. 

In the hypothetical example above, the technically correct 
procedure Is to calculate a mean score for each oif the lOur 
schools and to use these means as the raw data In subsequent 
Infer en+lal analyses that contrast the treatment and control 
groups. However*, In ur example, this technically correct- 
procedure results In only four observations, two per treatment, 
making It easy to see one of the major reasons why Principle 1 Is 
often violated. The result Is data analyses that Involve more 
units than were originally assigned to troatn^ents, and that 
therefore Increase the chances of biased estimates of treatment 
effects and o' standard errors. 
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PrtnCtple 2i The untf gA^ecterf for aQsrqnmQnt «:hmjM be fhe 

lowest QOmPBtrble with the InteyrTty n f the the trft«imQn+ 
contrast* This principle Indicates that It Is better to assign 
lower-order than hlgher-order aggregates— e.g., students rather 
than classes. Intact classes rather than entire grades, and 
grades rather than whole schools. 

One rationale for this Is that It Is easier to command the full 
attention of Individuals than of classes and of classes than of 
schools, making it easier to standardize treatments and deliver 
them more powerfully. A second rationale Is that Individual 
asslgnmc-t permits more comprehensive explanation and prediction 
because statistical Interactions can then be probed at many more 
levels. That Is, data from Individual students can be used to 
examine Interactions between treatments and attributes of either 
Individuals, classes or schools, whereas school-level data can 
only be used to probe Interactions between treatments and 
attributes of schools or school dirtrlcts, but not between 
treatments and attributes of either students or classes. A third 
rationale Is that, when the number of higher-order aggregates Is 
very small, statistical power to detect true differences will be 
low. Assigning lower-order aggregates can dramatically Increase 
the power of statistical tests, as Is most obvious when there are 
few schools but many students In a study. 

Altb'^'igh the advantages of assigning lower-order units are clear. 
It Is not always desirable to carry out the treatment assignment 
at the lowest order of aggregation. One circumstance arguing 
against the practice Is when a treatment Is meant to Influence 
cIas:Srocm or school norms. When Individuals are assigned to a 
smoking prevention treatment that successfully modifies classroom 
norms, the behavior of control group students within the same 
class Is likely to be affected and the desired treatment contrast 
wll! have disappeared. Likewise, If a treatment Is meant to 
Influence school norms but Is assigned to Individuals or classes, 
a change In the school norms will Influence all children, 
IrrespecUve of their original +reatment asslgnmenf. As a 
result, the Integrity of planned treatment comparisons will be 
compromised. 

The second circumstance arguing against the principle of 
assigning lower-order units Is when students In one treatment (or 
control) group may be exposed to a different treatment, perhaps 
visually or as a result of Informal conversation between students 
during or after school. This situation Is not dissimilar from 
what happens when norms are changed. However, with treatment 
diffusion students are Inadvertently expo' >d to the Instruction 
In smoking prevention, whereas with norm change students are 
exposed to the target behaviors of the study without necessarily 
observing the treatment Itself. 

For children or classes to be viable as the unit of both 
treatment assignment ^ data analysis requires demonstrating (1) 
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that there has been no dissemination across treatafient groups cf 
knowledge of the different treatments; and (2) that students In 
one treatment group have not been exposed to ethers^ reactions to 
the treatments they received. 

The unit of anajvsls Influences not only the I Ikel Iho-'l of 
blas-lnducing social comparison, but also the statistical powe*" 
to detect true treatment effects. However, the relationship 
between the unit of analysis an J the extent of powor loss or gain 
Is complex. On the one '13 ^d, the .noi-e aggregated a unit of 
analysis Is, the more stable are the measures It provides. This 
suggests that school means are usually more stable 1iian ciassroc5m 
means and that clascrocm mearj are more stable thin scores from 
Individual children. Fhe deslrcblllty of reliable ineasurenent 
suggests preferring h Igher^order over lower-order aggregates as 
the unit of data analysis. 

Bdt arguing against this are three other con:,I derations. First, 
the more aggregated Is the un.'t oV analysis the fewer are the 
degrees of freedom and the less Is the power to detect true 
differences. Second, the higher the unit of assignment the fewer 
are the statistical Interactions that can be probed. Thus, when 
entire classes are the unit. Interactions Involving student 
characteristics remain unexamined. Third, some children are 
absent from school more often than others, and some understand 
the treatment better than others. Consequently^ the strength and 
Integrity of a treatment can vary from child to child. This 
source of extraneous variation will go unanalyzed If the analysis 
Is restricted to higher-order aggregates. 

We see then, that the relatlonsi:!p between statistical power and 
the unit of analysis depends on many factors, some of which will 
be unique to a particular study. Decisions about the preferred 
level of aggregation have S'o depend on a complex Interplay 
between the sample sizes available, the reliability of measures, 
the Integrity of treatments, and the likelihood of detecting 
statistical Interactions Involving iower-order unJts. 

Practical Partial Solutions for Research on Smoking Prevention 

To stay true to the two principles of unit selection outlined 
above, one could use schools as the unit of assignment and 
analysis, but In ways that Increase degrees of freedom, mlnlmlz%> 
Irrelevant scores of variability In Implementation, and ensure a 
high level of treatment relevance to all or most of the children 
In a school. Alternatively, one could use classrooms or 
Individuals as the unit of assignment and analysis, but In ways 
that minimize the diffusion of treatments or their consequences. 
As always, though, there Is a third step that could be taken. 
One could try to break the set In which the unit Issue Is 
traditionally conceptualized. We now discuss these three 
posslbl Itles. 

Sghwl S — as thft Mnit of af^st qnment and analysis . If schools have 
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■to be the unit of assignment. It Is deslrdble to Include as many 
of them as possible In the research design. But how can this be 
done with a fixed budget In ways that do not ccmprcmlse the 
Integrity of trea-hnent Implementation because of the logistical 
problems associated with large scale research Involving many 
schools? 

One thing to explore Is whether It Is possible to modify sar ling 
plans to contact only a random subset of children (or classes) 
within schools and to use the resources saved to contact more 
schools. The rationale for doing this Is that, after a certain 
po!nt, each add?*IonaI student lost within a school refracts only 
trivially from .re precision of estimates, whereas when scho^-l s 
are the unit of analysis, a fe\ more schools may lead to a 
considerable marginal gain in both precision and bias reduction. 
In some Insf.'-tces, the nature of a trea-hnent or school w 
requfre that aM rudents be exposed to trea-hnent, making ^hj 
random select\.n of students ImposslDle when It cr^es .'o 
Treatment exp( sure. Ddt our major point Involves the rcrdom 
selection of s+udentr for measurement, though financial r,avlngs 
are obviously greater (and more schools can be added) If some 
student? are dropped both from -trea-hnent Implementation .aHil from 
the medsurement of ou ''come and process. However acccmpi I she'?, 
the strategy Oi* sampling students within schools has a major 
problem, for many students have to be dropped to save enough 
money to add Ju3t a few school s. 

When working with small samples, a second possibility to explore 
l3 the assignment of schools to trea-hnents from wlthlr strata 
that are highly correlated with the research outcomes of moot 
Importance. This usually means (1) deciding on a blocking 
variable (say, the percentage of estimated smokers); (2) 
measuring su.ools on this variable prior to trea-hnent asslgnmc^nt; 
(3) creating blocks o^ schools that differ In the percentage of 
smokers, with the number of schools I. each block being snne 
multiple of the number of trea-hnents; and (4) randomly asi^Jgnlng 
schools to trea-hnents frrm within each of the blocks formed by 
the smoking variable. 

This stratified random sampling plan has a number of advantages, 
listed In terms of descending Importance. First, compared to 
treatment assignment without stratification, if provides greater 
Initial comparability between the various trea-hnent groups, 
especially when the sample size of schools Is tiny. This Is 
because the prior stratification procedure ensures that random 
assignment only takes place among schools that are Initially 
highly comparable with respect to the major outcome variable. 
Second, stratification Increases the power to detect effects 
because the variance attributable to the blocking factor can be 
estimated and removed from effect estimates. And third. If a 
schools Is available. Interactions between the 
treatment and blocking variables can be estimated. 

Although many matching variables are possible, for most studies a 
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measure of the percentage of pretest smokers Is likely to be 
preferred. This Is because It Is nearly always the highest 
correlate of the outcome variable that most substantive experts 
consider most Important: viz, the percentage of smokers at the 
posTTesT, However, |f some other outcome variable Is of greater 
Importance In a particular study, a pretest measure of It will 
usually provide the best stratif Icatlon posslbM Ity, This Is 
because, over time, measures usually correlate better with 
themse ves than with other variables. If matching on multiple 
variables Is possible, variables should be selected for their 
ability to add to the total prediction afforded by Dretest 
measures of the major outcome variable, 

A third step analysts should take to get around the small sample 
problem associated with Mgher-order units Is to Increase the 
number of measurement waves. This Is because the total ryr-ber of 
^®?Ii!f®f, ^ freedom Is determined by the number of schools 
multiplied by the number of times measurement occurs. Multiple 
pretest measurement waves has the additional advanldge that It 
provides a gross handle on patterns of historical shifts In 
smoking, which Is Important at present because smoking rates seem 
already to be on the decline. If more than one pretreatment 
measurement wave Is not possible. It Is stl 1 1 desirable to 
increase the number of measurement waves during protracted 
treatments, ^isn a treatment has been discontinued 
or-.preferablpat time points. The more often measurement 

occurs, the better will be the prediction of time changes within 
and between treatment groups, making the statistical and visual 
comparison or time trends more sensitive than would be the case 
If measurement were restricted to only a single pretest and a 
single posttest measurement wave. 

Although the benefits of multi-wave studies are extensive, they 
have to be weighed against the potential disadvantages of 
obtruslveness and attrition. While steps can be taken to reduce 
the magnitude of the obtruslveness problem— largely through less 
salient measurement, longer time Intervals between measurement 
waves, and complex matrix sampi Ing designs that do not require 
measurement of each student at each time point— these techniques 
are not un I versal ly app I Icabl e. Moreover, whl le fairly obvious 
steps can be taken to reduce attrition, these procedures are only 
tractable within limits. Nonetheless, everything possible should 
be done to I Imlt the problems of obtruslveness and attrition, and 
to measure behavior In as many waves as budgets, lospltallty, and 
f under patience permit. 

To Increase the likelihood of detecting true effects, analysts 
can adopt a fourth strategy. They should attempt to replicate 
administration of the treafment. If evidence of an effect has 
'Iready been manifest with "experimental s", one way of achieving 
7nls Is to have the orlglnai "cor.trcis" switch and be belatedly 
exposed to one of the treafments (Cook and Campbel I 1 979) , 
Designs In which the original controls belatedly adopt an 
experimental status are common In behavior 1st psychology, where 
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smai I sample sizes are the norm and causal Inference Is routinely 
made to depend on the controlled Introduction, raTioval, and 
rfttntroriuctlon of treatments. In this tradition, much less 
reliance Is placed on mechanisms for Justifying causal Inference 
that are commonplace elsewhere^vlz, a long string of 
pretreatment measures (as In Interrupted time-series work), 
random assignment (as In classical experimental design), or 
causal modeling (as In economics or sociology), 

A fifth strategy available to prevention researchers Is to 
conduct their work In schools where the kinds of student are 
particularly likely to begin smoking or to become heavy smokers. 
At present, most prevention research Is directed at entire 
schools. But many of the children In these schools wll I never be 
smokers, or wll I never be smokers at a level currently considered 
to be health threatening. Consequently, many (If not most) of 
the children cannot be helped In the most Important ways tha*'* 
provide the political and economic Justification for smokino 
prevention programs. Moreover, the power to discriminate between 
trealments Is greater when schools are selected for study because 
they contain large percentages of the types of children that 
descriptive research has Identified as particularly likely to go 
on to smoke. At least this Is the case If one can assume that 
the efficacy of a smoking prevention treatnent does not depend on 
the level of Initial smoking In the school. If the potency of 
trea-hnents Is lower In schools with more smokers, then two 
countervailing forces are set up that Influence the power to 
detect effects. On the one hand schools with more smokers will 
have more students who could change; but on the other hand, the 
environment In these schools Is less conducive to bringing about 
Individual facts. 

Other than In a trivial physical sense, schools are not fixed 
entitles and there are dally and annual fluctuations In the 
chllden who attend them, A sixth way to Increase the chances of 
detecting true effects Is to limit the data analysis to purified 
experimental and control samples that contain only those children 
who have provided data at al I the measurement waves. The data 
from children who were absent on any day of data collection 
should not be used, Including the data from those who enrolled 
uiter a treatment. Such a procedure refines the unit studied. 
It Is no longer the school; It Is now the school reconstituted as 
those children who provided data at all measurement waves, (Of 
course, If one Is worried lest those who drop out of school are 
the most susceptible to smoking, It Is theoretically possible to 
track them down and keep them In the measurement plan and data 
ana lysis. Track I ng them I s an expen s Ive process, I f 
Implemented, as much effort should go Into contacting controls 
who drop out as experimental s. Indeed, the general principle 
hoi ds that exper Imental s and control s shou I d be treated 
Identically In all respects other than treatment assignment), 

^Inall/, when schools are the unit of analysis careful monitoring 
Is required over the total course of a study. This Is primarily 
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to check on the fidelity of treatment Implementation and to 
detect any Irrelevant school-specific events that might have 
affected the major dependent variables. For Instance, some 
classes within a school may not be exposed to the treatment for 
Irrelevant reasons; or a local community or hospital might begin 
Its own health promotion program that Influences some of the 
students In a school and threatens to distort the treatment 
effect estimates. Monitoring for such events Is required and can 
be accomplished In many ways that differ In cost and accuracy 
(Cook, Levlton, and Shadlsh 1985). 

To summarizes Smoking prevention research that requires 
higher-order aggregates runs the risk of bias and Imprecision 
because of the small sample size of units. To reduce the 
problems I suggest: (1) sampling students within schools rather 
than taking al I students, and using the resources saved to add 
more schools; (2) stratifying schools on the major outcome 
variable prior to random assignment to treatments from within 
strata; (3) adding waves to the measurement plan so as to 
Increase the degrees of freedom; (4) Implementing a switching 
replication design so that the original control group receives 
belated exposure to one of the experimental treatments; (5) 
selecting schools for study because of their known high levels of 
smoking; (6) purifying the data so as to examine In some analyses 
only those students (and their yoked controlsl) who have had 
exposure to the treatment and have been measured at each testing 
wave; and (7) careful monitoring to assess treatment 
Implementation and to observe whether any unexpected 
school-specific events have occurred that might be correlated 
with the outcome variables of greatest Importance. 

CiassrOQIDS — as the unit of assignment a nd analysis . Classes are 
only viable as the unit of assignment If It Is reasonable to 
assume that there will be minimal seepage of the effect or of the 
treatment across classes. Estimates of the likelihood of such 
seepage depend on the particular nature of a treatment or effect, 
and I an not going to speculate In detail about the treatments 
and effects that do and do not facilitate seepage. However, It 
should be noted that some classroom- 1 eve I studies have been 
successfully conducted In the health education field after pilot 
MQCk was carried out and showed that treatment diffusion was not 
likely (e.g., Connell and Turner, In press). The Issue we now 
address Is when one can use classrooms as the unit of assignment 
without having to aggregate up to whole schools and absorb the 
limitations that go with schools as the unit of assignment and 
analysis? 

Wl+h some types of treatment or effects, I assume seepage Is more 
likely across classes within a single grade than It Is across 
different grades. The rationale for this Is that students are 
more I Ikely to communicate with persons In their own age cohort 
than with younger or older students. If true In particular 
Instances, this assumption Implies that one can randomly assign 
anadfi levels to treatments within schools, with each class being 
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assigned to the particular treatment Its grade level receives. 



If adjacent grades are likely to communicate with each other 
despite the one year age differential, then Immediately adjacent 
grades can be skipped. One might, for Instance, assign Grade 9 
In High School A to tne experimental treatmert, with Grade 11 
becoming the controls. Then, In a match ( d high school, the 
reverse assignment would take place so that Grade 9 become the 
controls and Grade 11 the exper I mental s. This yoked assignment 
procedure Is then continued until all the high schools In the 
sample have been allocated, resulting In a sample size that Is 
twice what It would have been If schools were the unit of 
assignment. Also, the var'abllty between schools can be removed 
from the error term, and the measures are likely to be 
particularly reliable s^nce they are based on al I the children 
and classes In a particular grade. However, strictly speaking, 
classes are not the unit of assignment In the above case. Grade 
levels are. 

There are some treatments That fit easily Into existing range of 
expected school curricula and are not likely to stand out. They 
are seen by students as being Just more Instruction, and are not 
likely to be talked about. Under these conditions of "mundane 
realism," It Is possible to deal with smoking In some ways In 
some classes while dealing with It differently or not at all In 
other classes at the same grade level. In such a scheme, the 
class assignment to treatments Is at random, occurs between 
classes within grades, and Is replicated across all the schools 
In the sample under study. 

Since the crucial assumption Is that little seepage will occur. 
It Is Important to ask when treatments are I Ike I y to be so much a 
part of expectations that they are rarely (If ever) talked about 
outside of the classroom. The assumption strikes me as more 
reasonable when different versions of an ant I smoking treatment 
are being contrasted than when one version Is contrasted with no 
such Instruction at all. Nonetheless, Connel I and Turner (In 
press) were able to assume mundane realism even In this second 
context because students knew there were so few health education 
teachers that not all classes could receive Instruction In the 
same quarter. Turn-taking was the norm. Although treatments are 
very salient to researchers and curriculum developers, they 
shou'd not assume that the treatments they hold dear are as 
salient to students as they are to themselves. Ultimately, the 
Issue of treatment seepage Is emp I r leal and deserves the 
considerable effort being expended on It during pilot research. 

It Is Important to note that Inferences about treatment effects 
can be bl" J, not only because of the seepage of treatments, but 
a I so because of the seepage of ef f ects . (Consequent I y , 
with In-school comparisons do not make sense (1) If one Is trying 
to Influence school- wide norms; or (2) If one's substantive 
theory supposes fh-T peers from different classes within the same 
school are a potent cause of other students taking up smoking. 
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In each these cases, treatments that are effective In reducing 
smoking will also reduce smoking In "control" classes that have 
never been exposed to the treatment being evaluated* 
Underestimates of a true effect will then result. 

If the assumption Is made that seepage of either a treatment a 
dependent variable Is likely to be widespread within a school, 
then assignment and analysis need to be between schools rather 
than between classes or grades. It will not be possible to 
assign Individual students. For students to be viable as units 
requires no seepage and either "pull-out" prevention programs 
like those found In bilingual and remedial education or programs 
that are exclusively based on giving different children different 
homework assignments* Such Indiv Idual*- level programs would not 
only be obtrusive and expensive; they might also be of such a 
restricted range that only weak treatments would be possible* 

Breaking the set In which the unit problem Is conceptual l2ed> I 
have tried to show above that there Is no single unit of 
assignment or analysis that Is "correct" or "best". The 
preferred choice depends on many factors. Including: The nature 
of the treatment and Its presumed dl f fusab 1 1 Ity, the 
configuration of classrooms, the likelihood of Influencing school 
norms, tradeoffs between the sample size of schools, classes, and 
students, and the assumptions one makes about the likelihood of 
different forms of statistical Interaction* While no easy 
answers are i-'^jslble about the selection of units, the two 
principles I have outlined from classical theory should 
nonetheless be Important Inputs Into the process of deciding what 
level of assignment and analysis to choose* 

In school and community studies where the nature of the treatment 
dictates studying a ifew, large aggregaies, one way to break out 
of the traditional set In thinking about unit selection Is to 
assume that Principle 1 can be violated* Asymmetry between the 
units of assignment and analysis Is least serious In Its negative 
consequences when the sample of higher-order aggregates (e*g*, 
communities or schools) Is "large" and extensive on-site 
monitoring has shown that no outcome- rel ated Idlosyncracles 
occurred during the study to affect more of the units from one 
treatment group than another* Under Ihese conditions, one might 
Indeed assign communities or schocis to treatments but analyze 
the data as though they came from Individuals* 

While asymmetry between the units of assignment and analysis Is 
currently widespread In prevention research. It rarely occurs 
under the favorable conditions outlined above* Indeed, my 
Judgment Is that such asymmetry Is most I Ike I y to occur precl sel y 
because the small number of communities or schools precludes 
statistically powerful analysis* But even If hundreds o^ 
children change their behavior when few schools are assigned to 
each treatment, the posslblll+y always exists that these changes 
are tne result of a single rneoretl cai r, irreievanf force unique 
to one or two of the sites— e*j., a local smoking drive, a 
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particular principal who forbids teachers to smoke on the 
premises^ or n local celebrity who dies of emphysema, etc. 
Although necessl^/ Is a not Irrelevant Justification for the 
assymetry of units of assignment and analysis. It seems to me 
that nearly all Individual research reports would prof It by 
providing more commentary about the gains and I qssqs that follow 
from having violated Priclple U 

A second way to breaK out of the traditional set Implied by 
Principles 1 and 2 Is to conclude that no single study with a 
small sample of schools Is going to provide convincing IniPerences 
about the effectiveness and transferability of prevention 
treatments. Instead, progress Is to be expected from studies 
using methods of quantitative research synthesis, among which the 
most visible today Is metaanslysls. I suspect that dependable 
knowledge of the ongoing multi-risk, communltywide prevention 
studies being conducted at Stanford, Minnesota, and Rhode Island 
will come, not from the IndlvMkis! iVIals now underway with their 
small samples of communities, but from combining the studies* 
Such a synthesis would use community means as the basic unit of 
analysis to create for each study a set of pretest/posttest means 
per trea-hnent that will be used as the basic data for Inferential 
analyses. In school research, metaanalyses would us school or 
class means as the basic Input. 

The advantages and disadvantages of metaanalysis have been 
outlined many times elsewhere (e.g., Cook and Levlton 1980), and 
I will nor go Into them here. But If a sufficient sample size of 
smoking prevention studies exists, the feasibility of a 
metaanalysis might be worth exploring since the units of 
assignment and analysis would not clash. One would therefore* 
escape from the conundrum associated with most Individual 
studies: Either a small number of schools Is assigned to 
treatments and the resulting data are analyzed correctly, but 
with little statistical power and some likelihood of bias from 
"local history" (Cook and Campbell 1979); or else the data are 
analyzed Incorrectly In ways that provide more degrees of freedom 
but that also bias estimates of both standard errors and 
treatment effects. 

This Is not to suggest thnt I am against all Individual level 
analyses. They are absolutely required to explore Interactions 
between treatment and student characteristics. It Is merely to 
suggest that such exploratory analyses have to be done together 
with analyses that use the appropriate units of analysis. These 
are the units of original treatment assignment. 

coNSTRurr validity and varieties of causal statement 

BIglan and Ary point out that most of the Interventions tried to 
date are more like multivariate treatment packages than 
un I dimensional constructs with an obvious theoretical referent; 
that prevention research requires Important but difficult 
Judgements be made about how far along hypothetical chains of 
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causal Influence (Flay and Cook 1978) one should go before 
declaring that a treatment Is "successful"; and that It would be 
useful If prevention studies could specify the causal processes 
that occur between treatments being Implemented and Impacts being 
observed. 

These are all sensible points, and they speak to a cruel bl 
strategic Issue. If one follows through on the Implications of 
BIglan and Ary one would multiply measure each Individual 
component of each of the treatment constructs Invoked In each of 
the many causal models that could easily be developed from all 
the current substantive theories of relevance to smoking 
prevention. Then, one would analyze the data using some form of 
causal modeling, perhaps LISREL. While I generally support such 
a plan, I would like to point out Its side effects, particularly 
with respect to expense, the obtruslveness of measurement, and 
the opportunity costs of sinking so much Into the fine-grained 
measurement of process. 

In basic research we seek to Identify causal explanations for 
phenomena, hoping to achieve simple results. Initially, we ask 
questions llket "How do humans grow physically?" We learn to 
answer: "Because our bodies contain DNA and RNA that genetically 
control the messages sent to cells through a process In 
which...." We also ask: "Why do we see?" And we learn to 
answer: "Because our eyes are constructed In such and such a way 
and are connected to the brain In such and such a way so that 
when light falls on the retina, such and such happens." We learn 
to ask: "Why does flicking the llghtswitch cause the room to 
Illuminate?" An ele<rhrlclan might respond: "Because a house Is 
wired In such and such a way; Its wiring Is connected to an 
external source of electricity that enters the house; and bo on." 
in ah of these cases we equate causal explanation with knowledge 
of micromedlating causal pathways that bring about some Important 
result; and these pathways are typically specified at a level 
which seems more reductlonlstic than the phenomena they are being 
used to explain. Nobel Prizes are awarded for explanations of 
this type, and scientists are taught to seek such explanation as 
the primary goal of their work. 

Contrast such knowledge of rnngal aypi ftnatlnn*; with the following 
examples of knowledge of descriptive £au£Ai relationships: 
Rubbing two sticks causes fire; flicking the light switch causes 
the room to Illuminate; taking aspirin causes headaches to go 
away; and taking chlorpromaz Ine causes the symptoms of 
schizophrenia to disappear. These examples all Illustrate 
dependable knowledge of causal relationships, end we can use this 
knowledge to light fires, get rid of the dark, alleviate 
headaches, and obviate the socially uncomfortable manifestations 
of schizophrenia. Yet few of the lay persons who know of these 
causal relationships can explain them. For explanation we turn 
to scientists and relevant professionals. Unfortunately, 
scientists and professionals cannot fully explain al I of the 



causal relationships above. I am told we still do not know why 
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aspirin or chlorpromez Ine are effective. They were discovered as 
side effects In Investigations of other Issues; they are not the 
product of deductions from basic knowledge of explanatory 
processes. 

Moreover, It seems reasonable to assume that hopg sapiens had 
dependable, useful knowledge of the consequences of rubbing two 
dry sticks together long before anybody could explain why the 
process of rubbing sticks resuMs In sparks that can set tinder 
alight. Causal explanations of micrcmedlatlon are not required 
for kno)» ledge of useful and dependable causal connections. 
Indeed, utility can easily be demonstrated to be Independent of 
explanation. For Instance, we not only do not know why 
chlorprcmazlne works; we know that It fal I s to cure and only 
suppresses symptoms. Yet symptom suppression Is often socially 
useful. We also know that chlorprcmozlne works better with some 
schizophrenics than others. Its efficacy Is probabilistic, not 
deterministic. Even so, the drug Is efficacious often enough to 
be sod ally useful . 

I do not want to argue against the utll Ity of causal 
explanations, for they often suggest total ly novel causal 
relationships that lead to the development of causal manlpulanda 
of practical value. Indeed, the msjor economic Justification for 
basic science has always been that the explanatory knowledge It 
generates helps Identify practical and useful causal agents. 
Actually, causal explanatory knowledge does more than this. It 
also Implies knowledge of the contlgencles on which more molar 
causal relationships depend, helping predict when a causal agent 
will and will not be effective. Thus, once one -^ows the 
processes whereby rubbing sticks causes sparks, one can then 
Infer that rubbing wet sticks together will not result In sparks 
unless one has rubbed so hard and for so long that the sticks 
have dried out. 



Despite these very real advantages, knowledge of micromedlating 
processes Is not necessary for knowledge of cQntlngant causal 
relationships. Knowledge that dry sticks cause sparks, but wet 
ones do not, can be acquired through practical problem solving 
designed to understand why rubbing sticks has sometimes caused 
sparks In the past but a^ other times has not. A curious 
ancestor of ours many generations ago might well have 
deliberately experimented with various kinds of stick, various 
ways of rubbing, and various forms of tinder In a nu'nber of 
different soc;al contexts before discovering through 
trial-and-error that only dry sticks lead to sparks. While 
knowledge of contingent causal connections can follow from the 
complete causal explanation of micromedlating processes, such 
explanation Is not required for Identifying either causal agents 
or the contlgencles on which their efficacy depends. 

In prevention research, ^he causal agents can be theoretical 
constructs. Individual components of a global trea-hnent package, 
or Individual treatme..t packages In their entirety. My working 
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assumption Is that In most prevention research the program 
activities actually Implemenied are Imperfect real Izatlons of 
Imperfect substantive theories* It follows from this that 
Implemented treatments are Influenced by many factors not In the 
relevant substantive theories* Indeed, It Is well-nigh 
Inevitable that practitioners will bring their own discretion to 
bear to fill In theoretical gaps and to mold treatments to what 
their own experience has taught them are the unique and Important 
attributes of the portlcular schools, children, and teachers with 
whom they are associated. In the world of action, treatments 
reflect many origins and are Inevitably mul ticomponenti al • They 
are not the presumed unldlmenslonal causal forces of most basic 
research, although they may Include such compc lents as part of 
the total treatment package. 

The above discussion Implies four types of causal knowledge at 
play In amel ioratlvo social research: 

(1) knowledge of the effects of substantive theoretical forces 
that are embodied as part of a total program design and are 
believed to be unldlmenslonal; 

(2) knowledge of the effects of e global, multivariate treatment 
pac.;age that Includes many components not specified In formal 
substantive theory; 

(3) knowledge of contingent causal relationships that specify the 
cx)ndltIons under whJch a given global treatment olff^srs In 
effectiveness; and 

(4) explanatory causal knowledge that specifies both the causally 
efficacious components of the treatment and the particular 
mlcromedlatlng Processes through which Influence Is transmitted 
to the causally Impacted components of the dependent variable* 

Although these four types of knowledge are related to each other 
In multiple, complex ways, they are heurlstlcal ly distinct. In 
the context of smoking prevention programs for school settings, 
knowledge of theoretical antecedents Is equivalent to learning 
about the consequences of , say , I nnocu I ar I on aga I n?t peer 
pressure to smoke* Knowledge of causal relationships Is 
equivalent to learning «hout the effects of a global 
program — e*g*. Smith's program to prevent smoking* Knowledge of 
contingent causal realatlonshlps Is equivalent to knowing about 
the conditions under which Smith's program has thu effects It 
sometimes has. Finally, knowledge of causal explanations Is 

equivalent to specifying causai pathways through which 

Smith's program has Its effect.— e.g. , the program Is effective 
because, on the one hand. It promotes an Innoculatlon that leads 
to resisting peer pressure to snioke and because, on the other 
hand, the program also Increases the social support parents 
provide to their children. This 1 1 lustrates only two causal 
pathways to decreased smoking, and very simple ones at that. 
Many more paths ;^'"e posiJble, as are many more necessary events 
on each path . 

These distinctions between types of causal construct raise 
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consciousness about what should be the priority form of causal 
knowledge In prevention research. In much basic research In the 
social sciences the hope Is to manipulate or measure 
unldlmenslonal causal agents derived from substantive theory 
about, say, dissonance or communicator credibility. At Issue are 
tests of the antecedents and consequences of presumed novel 
entitles, and In this tradition construct validity Is equated 
with the construction of research operations that fully reflect 
formal theoretical definitions. However, In more applied 
research the abstract concepts to which one wants to generalize 
are less precise and might be more like a methadone maintenance 
or Headstart center than like the theoretical entitles of 
dissonance or communicator credibility. While the concepts of a 
methadone maintenance or a Headstart center may Include some 
apparently unldlmenslonal forces abstracted from substantive 
theory, they typical ly Include many other components that may or 
may not be necessary or sufficient for bringing about effects. 
And their construct validity does not depend on a fit with 
substantive theory. Instead, It depends on the extent to which a 
plan for a program Is Implemented In practice. 

One problem with studying treatment packages like Smith's program 
or g Headstart center Is that, by themselves, they rarely permit 
Identification of the conditions under which <a treatment Is 
effective. Yet such knowledge Is vital if one assumes a social 
reality where the same apparent treatment may be Implemented 
differently In different settings or where reactions to the same 
treatment may be dlfferen+ with different types of people. 
Knowledge of such contingencies Is bellc;ed to be crucial, not 
only among scholars, but also among planners who want to be able 
to plan more exactly and among practitioners who want to tailor 
their activities to Important sources of variability In clients 
and settings. Thus, knowledge of causal contlgencles enhances 
prediction, explanation and control. 

Even so. It does not offer total prediction, expl anatlon or 
control. These require a full understanding of all the processes 
that occur after a cause has varied and before an effect has been 
measured,, Only with such knowledge can one Identify all the 
necessary, and some of the suffJclent, conditions for bringing 
about an effect (Cook and Campbell, In press). 

Since the different conceptions of cause promise different types 
of knowledge and different degrees of prediction and control, we 
have to ask: Which Is to be preferred In prevention research at 
this time. Various groups with a stake In social programs assign 
different utilities to these types of causation (Cook 1^84). 
Scholars who work In university settings have been trained to 
appreciate the development and testing of substantive theory, and 
are Inclined to assign a higher priority to theorytesti ng than to 
the study of multivariate treatment packages. Since they are 
also trained to appreciate the advantages of explanatory theory, 
the also tend to place a higher value on Identifying molecular 
causal explanations than on describing more mol ar causal 
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relationships. This last preference leads them towards the study 
of causal contingency and especially towards the Identification 
of micromedlatlonal processes. Few basic researchers value 
learning about the effects of a treatment package that Is so 
global (1) It cannot be fully described In theoretical terms, (2) 
Its consequences are produced only Intermittently, and (3) Its 
causal mechanisms are not understood. 

Many high-level Federal administrators and Congressional 
officials have a different set of priorities, pal i'lcularly If 
they work for action agencies. In addition to wanting to keep 
their Jobs and protect their agency budgets, they also want to 
see sone amelioration of the acknowledged social problems for 
which their agencv or office Is held accountable* At the same 
time, inost of appreciate the long time lines that may be 

fequlred to develop, test, and modify substantive theories and to 
ferret out the most Important contingencies and causal pathways. 

They al so know that. In desi gn I ng programs f cr w ! despread 
Implementation, logistical, pol Itlcal , and economic real Itles 
restrict what they can promote. 

In particular, they often cannot ..e fine-grained knowledge. For 
Instance, while It might be useful to target an Intervention that 
works only with middle-class children at predominantly 
middle-class schools, administrators know that the Intervention 
will often have to be made available to al I schools, or at least 
to all those that want It. Despite the political pressures 
towards universal distribution, there are nonetheless some 
occasions when Federal or state resources are targeted at poorer 
schools. But when this happens, local superintendents and school 
boards often anticipate that parents will object to more being 
done for poorer children. In the past their anticipation has 
sometimes led them to provide discretionary resources they contol 
to the more affluent schools In their districts. While this 
helps them avoid the political repercussions stemming from 
Federal funds that are to be unequally distributed. It can 
obliterate planned "treatment" contrasts. 

The moral Is that the fine-grained, contingent knowledge to which 
science aspires cannot always be applied with the same degree of 
fineness In the more coarse-grained world of social action. 
Educators are not like engineers. They cannot take 

theory- derived, deterministic processes and neatly pack them Into 
closed systems, as occurs with car eiiglnes placed under hoods or 
heating units placed In houses. In the open system world of 
social policy, statistical main effects have more currency for 
practical action than statistical Interactions. Indeed, certain 
Interactions have to be treated as though they do not exist aven 
when It Is known they do. Whether deliberate or Inadvertant, the 
overlooking of statistical Interactions usually has trivial 
consequences If the Interactions are of the form In which al I 
groups or regions benefit from a treatment, but some more than 
others. The consequences of ove*" looked Interactions can also be 
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tolerated In many Instances when some groups benefit from a 
treatment, but others do not even though they are net harmed b.y 



The major problem arises when policy makers are forced to 
Implement course-grained changes but the more fine-grained social 
reality Is characterized by some groups gaining from a trea-hnent 
while others are actually hurt by It* Our speculation at this 
time Is that. In prevention research, statistical Interactions In 
which some groups gain and others lose are much less common than 
Interactions In which (1) all groups gain, but differ In the 
amount of gain; or (2) some groups gain, but other groups neither 
gain nor lose. In any event, both the mandate of government 
officials and the political realities In which they operate argue 
for the primacy of knowledge about what dependably works, even 
when one Is totally or partially Ignorant about the construct 
validity of the causal agent, about the conditions under which 
the agent Is effective, or about the processes that make the 
agent effective. 

Cronbach (1982) has sought to bridge the gap between academic and 
government priorities about cause, arguing (1) that policymakers 
want knowledge of transferrabl p> prr granfis that can be Implemented 
from site to site across the very heterogeneous USA; (2) that 
knowledge about transfer can best be Inferred from knowledge 
about causally efficacious theoretical constructs, contingent 
causal relationships, and explanatory micromedlating processes; 
but (3) since policymakers do not require the same level of 
uncertainty reduction as academics, the time-and labor-intensive 
methods that are traditionally used In science to assess 
knowledge of causal constructs, causal contingency, and causal 
understanding are not required to meet the Information needs of 
policymakers and practitioners. Cronbach aspires to a 

"reasonable handle" on theoretical knowledge rather than the 
complete uncertainty reduction that motivates scientists. With 
this knowledge he hopes to achieve the educational equivalent cf 
going to a house without lights, "roughly" knowing how to run 
electricity Into It, haw to set up the wires, and how to 
construct switches and bulbs. With this knowledge he can then 
make I Ight. 

While Cr'^'^bach's general thesis is useful In I denti fy I ng tne 
primacy of learning about transferrable knowledge. It falls In 
three crucial partlcuiar<=. First, causal explanation Is not the 
only means of learning wnat Is transferrable, even If It Is the 
most reliable of all the means available. We can also learn what 
Is transferrable by empirical demonstrations that a particular 
cause-effect relationship has been repeatedly found In the past, 
either In the particular type of setting to which we desire 
transfer or across a wide variety of different times, settings, 
respondent populations, and realizations of the treatment and 
outcome measures. In this context, I suspect that the popularity 
of metaanal y s I s I s because 1 1 has I ed to I dent I f y I ng many 
stubbornly dependable causal relationships thaf have been 




replicated across a heterogeneous collection of studies and so 
may be transferrable to novel sites and respondent populations. 
Certainly, the appeal of metaanalysis cannot be based on 
providing knowledge about causal contingency or micromedlatlon, 
for ^ew metaanalyses have resulted In claims about such 
knowledge. And of those that have, few are convincing. The 
predominant finding In metaanalysis Is of a coarse-grained, but 
demonstrably dependable, main effect of some treatment. 

Cronbach's answer also falls to specify the degree of causal 
explanation that Is required for transfer to be reliable enough 
to be useful. While we used the physical example of light to 
make points about causation, the reality Is that few theories In 
the social sciences have been successful In coming up with 
explanatory knowledge that Is as valid and detailed as what we 
know about electricity. Most social theories are more primitive 
and fall to deal well with the vast contextual Ism In human 
affairs, with the reality that Important outcomes operate In open 
systems and are nearly always multiply determined, and with the 
fact that the relevant theories are very young. As a result. It 
would be unrealistic to expect social science theories to be as 
elegant, parslnionlous and predictive as theories In the natural 
sciences. If this Is true even with theories tested using the 
best social science methods, think what confidence we would have 
In the results generated using methods of lesser stringency than 
the best current methods of the social sclencesl 

Final :y. It Is possible to take Issue with Cronbach's assertion 
that professional practice and Federal and state policy require a 
lower level of uncertainty reduction than formal scholarship. 
Although our knowledge of the Issue Is scant, some case study 
Information suggests that policymakers will fall to use knowledge 
claims that are credibly contested (e.g., Boeckmann, 1976). The 
assumption Is they look to science for knowledge that Is beyond 
dispute and can play "definitive" roles In policy deliberations. 
While these expectations may be unrealistic, they do not suggest 
an existing willingness to settle for lower standards of 
Inference. 

The Implication of this critique of Cronbach Is that the utility 
of knowing about reliable, but ultimately unexplained, c isal 
connections may provide enough of a pragmatic Justification for 
orienting social research towards Identifying such connections. 
This does not preclude adding to the measurement, sampling, and 
analysis frameworks of a study to probe the theoretical forces 
responsible for treatment efficacy. But It does suggest that 
such additions should not consume so many financial and psychic 
resources that they detract from answers about the Implementation 
and effects of global treatment packages. 

The degree of Justification for claims about the consequences of 
such packages Increases as a function of the quality of research 
design, the frequency with which the same results have been 
obtained I.i the past, and the degree of heterogeneity In the 
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times, settings, and populations across which successful 
replications have taken place. Replications that vary In time 
nearly always require synthesizing many Independently conducted 
studies* However, desirability In settings and populations can 
be achieved without studies staggered In time. Implying the 
viability of some form of large scale, multlslte study. 

Yet such studies have acquired a bad reputation In the past 
because a large sample of sites can lead to logistical problems 
In data collection, to low quality treatment Implementation, to 
poorly Implemented random assignment, and to Inadequate knowledge 
of what has actually gone on In schools and of what measures 
actually represent. These problems are exacerbated If several 
d I f f erent treatment packages are exp 1 1 c 1 1 1 y contrasted . The 
"horse race" that results can arouse political tensions, 
especially since the advocates of some treatments are likely to 
believe that the dependent variables by which evaluation Is made 
are more relevant to some treatments than others. 

My own belief Is that the criticisms above were more valid for 
the first generation of large-scale experiments conducted until 
about the middle 1970s. The lessons that were learned from them 
are now being widely disseminated (see Cook et al. 1985 and Cook, 
In press), ar ; the present generation of ongoing large-scale 
experiments Is much more sophisticated (e.g., Connel I and Turner, 
In press; Young 1984). Many of the objections to large-scale, 
multlslte experiments that contrast several models now seem 
Irrelevant, and we have begun the move from the era of horse 
races to an era of yacht races. Yacht races decrease the level 
of counterproductive competition because many winners are 
possible, each by different criteria. Since prevention projects 
are typically evaluated by multiple criteria anyway. It Is not 
difficult to Imagine some projects doing better than others In 
some respects while other projects do better In other respects. 

That Is not to say that all the past objections to large-scale 
studies are Irrelevant. Three still seem potent. First Is the 
danger of premature experimentation using models that have not 
been adequately pilot tested. Unfortunately, we have no way of 
knowing what degree of treatment maturity Is sufficient to 
warrant a serious "clinical trial." The second danger stems from 
Federal officials needing premature feedback, so that not enough 
time Is available for planning a study, getting all the 
stakeholders committed to Its goals and methods, and getting the 
results fully probed and critiqued before they are released. The 
third danger follows from different stakeholders having different 
Information needs. Some might especially want to learn about the 
treatment and Its component parts as theoretical entitles; others 
might want to learn how well a treatment Is being Implemented; 
others might want to know what Immediate effects the treatment 
has on one set of Indicators; others might want to learn about a 
quite different set of measures, or a quite different time period 
of demonstrated effectiveness. Many types of questions about 
Intended and unlnt*5nded Influences should be asked In any single 
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uncertainty about whether the treatments so developed are as 
effective with the groups that need them most as they are w>-^h 
others. A more disquieting consequenco, advanced by McKnIght 
(1982), Is that the treatments so developed will be total ly 
Ineffective with the populations at greatest risk because they or 
their representatives may refuse to cooperate with treatments 
that are Inadvertently Impregnated with a set of cultural 
assumptions they find unacceptable. 

BIglan and Ary also present data about a quite different form of 
attrition. They suggest that students who experience smoking 
prevention treatments are more likely to drop out of a study when 
compared to the students In no- treatment control groups. At 
Issue here Is treatment^correl ated attrition rather than the 
overall attrition discussed above which Is not a causal 
consequence of smoking prevention treatments. !f we assume that 
the BIglan and Ary finding Is not due to chance. It Is difficult 
to Interpret. It does not seem likely that a simple smoking 
prevention program would Increase the rate at which students stay 
away from school or leave school for gocd. A more likely 
possibility Is that the prevention treatment caused more students 
to drop out of the measurement framework. Even so. It Is unclear 
why students would refuse measurement because they had earlier 
experienced a treatment. Hence, It Is Important to examine 
whether treatment-correlated attrition happens In future smoking 
prevention studies. If It does, one of Its technical 

consequences will be quite troublesome, for researchers will have 
to analyze data as though they came from a quasi- experiment 
rather than a randomized experiment. Data anal /sis Is much more 
problematic with quasl-experlments, and only with Interrupted 
time-series studies Is there anything even approaching consensus 
about analysis (Cook and Campbell 1979). 

Another Issue deserves attention when considering sample 
attrition. This Is the practical problem of following up high 
school dropouts to collect long term data. For nearly all 
researchers, the poor constitute one of the most difficult to 
reach social groups In this nation. This Is especially true of 
young, Inner-clty males who tend to drop out of school early and 
take to the streets In rates thet exceed those of other 
adolescents and other poor people* Yat the stakes Involved In 
tracing such youths are particularly high for prevention 
researcners, since they are arong the groups with the highest 
risk of the heart and lung problems that smoking causes. Yet 
keeping these youths In the treatment and measurement framework 
of a study creates logistical and financial headaches. It also 
leads to technical trade offs resulting from the youths* only 
partial exposure to experimental materials. 

The Issue of dropouts being particularly In need of the health 
outcomes smoking prevention Is trying to attain relates to a 
secular trend that Is now taking place. For reasons of which we 
are not yet fully aware, prevention Is part of the current 
Zeitgeist In many health related areas, and the probability of 
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smoking Is already declining among high school students. Thus, 
the escalator Is already going In the direction prevention 
researchers wont to take It, In light of this, we need to ask: 
What should the objectives of prevention research be If larger 
social forces are already leading to a decrease In smoking? 

A number of possibilities '-ome to mind. Prevention research 
might continue with Its current priorities and the school 
populations It currently serves In the hope of accelerating the 
downward escalator. If It Is successful In this, many lives and 
dollars will be saved, the exact magnitudes of which cannot be 
estimated. 

However, a more Important result would be If prevention research 
not only speeded the decrease but also lowered the base 1 1 ne 
eventually reached. This would entail a lower level of eventual 
smoking and medical complications than would have arisen from the 
Zeitgeist alone. But to achieve a lower Daserate entails 
persuading some young persons not to smoke who yr\tt\(\ otherwise 
have done so despite the ^eltgelst ^ 

Who are these persons? While we cannot Identify them ail, one 
subgroup stands out: The "hard-to-reach" youngsters who now 
leave school early or attend only sporadically from ninth grade 
on. They smoke more than most other demographic groups, and they 
suffer more often than others from the physical consequences of 
smoking. Reaching and changing such persons will almost 
certainly lower the baseline compared to what It might have been, 
also decreasing the personal misery and costs to society 
associated with the poorer physical condition of these young 
people. 

Nearly all smoking prevention efforts have been developed by 
middle-class white Intellectuals and mostly tested In schools 
with a similar profile. It Is not clear how well the programs 
and research experience so developed transfer to schools In 
poorer neighborhoods where smoking may be embedded In unique 
cultural contexts and may be uniquely related to the use of other 
drugs. WIN the programs be Implemented as widely In these 
schools as In middle-class ones? Will they be Implemented as 
well? Will they be as effective If Implemented as well? These 
are serious questions to which we do not now have an answer. 

One precondition for probing these Issues Is that prevention 
researchers Include In their studies populations of poor, urban 
adolescents. A second precondition Is that they tackle, head-on, 
the problems of maintaining contact with these youths after they 
have left school. While the difficulties associated with each of 
these taskes are legion, they are not Insurmountable and have to 
be broached If we are to (1) demonstrate long-term abstinence 
from smoking in these young people, despite all the social 
pressures In their social environment that Impel them to It; and 
(2) probe whether the final smoking rate stabilizes at a lower 
rate than would have been the case If the 7ft!tgQist has done its 
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work with only the current level of school-based smoking 
prevention. 

CONaUSION 

Things can be done to Improve the design of Individual studies 
that have schools as the unit of analysis, but where few schools 
are available for study. Some of them are outlined In the first 
section of this paper. However, the conclusion Is reached that, 
despite such Improvements In research design and analysis— which 
we would like to see Institutional Ized—conf I dent Inference about 
reliable causal connections Involving smoking treatments will 
depend on reviews of multiple studies rather than on single 
studies. Such reviews are called for on the most Important 
substantive Issues In the field. 

Four different types of causal knowledge can be gained from field 
research on smoking prevention and cessation. In the second 
section of this paper I argue that the highest-priority causal 
Information Is needed about "what works" In a global sense. The 
next highest priority Is to begin Identifying what It Is about 
global treatments that makes them effective, Including analyses 
of the conditions on which effectiveness Is contingents I 
suggest that the lowest level of priority should be accorded to 
knowledge about causal explanatory processes— defined as the 
Identification of micromedlating causal mechanisms. Scholars 
win undoubtedly object to these priorities; and we can be sure 
that, even If research was funded to meet the priorities 
designated above, researchers' preferences would nevertheless 
lead them to expend considerable effort to define treatments 
better, to Identify causal contlgencles, and to understand causal 
micromedlating processes. This would not necessarily be 
counterproductive, for If some knowledge of these types of 
causation can be obtained without compromising knowledge of the 
causal connections associated with ameliorative treatment 
packages. It would be useful Indeed. 

The priority ordering I prefer leads to the advocacy of 
large-scale, multlslte studle«= preferably contrasting maximally 
different global smoking prevention treatments, and Including a 
heterogeneous collection of schools. Implementation measures, and 
outcome variables. Such studies do not totally conflict with 
modesT expectations about the InterpretabI I Ity of Individual 
studies, since such studies would have multiple schools In each 
treatment condition and would Iherefore avoid at least the 
problems associated with few schools per treatment. Moreover, 
the studies could be designed to avoid many of the problems 
locently Identified In past multlslte studies. And they need not 
Involve a single research v-^ontractor carrying out the research. 
Both Cronbach (1982) and Cr pbel I (1984) have suggested setting 
up several smaller studies of an Issue rather than relying on a 
single large experiment. The Key Is multiple repllctlon, whether 
through metaanalysis, primary data collection done In one large 
study, or primary data collection conducted simultaneously In 
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several smaller studies of what appears to be the same Issue* 



It seams that the high school students most likely to smoke 
heavily are those least likely to remain In prevention studies. 
This Is serious prima IfuiLa* it Is doubly serious If one 
acknowledges that per capita smoking Is going down among young 
people In general. Given this decrease, how can more prevention 
efforts be Justified? One Justification Is that such efforts 
will speed up the decrease that Is already taking place; a second 
Justification Is that such efforts may lead to a lower eventual 
baserate of hard-core smokers; and a third Justification Is that 
prevention efforts are most likely to lower this baserate 'f 
prevention efforts are targeted at the urban poor who, as a 
group, currently suffer most from smoking. The second and third 
Justification J are related. If prevention efforts are not 
targeted at the heaviest smoking groups that are also least 
likely to stay In school. It will be all the more difficult to 
use school-based programs to lower the national base of smokers 
In general and of heavy smokers In particular. 

Work Is therefore needed to examine— and. If necessary, 
develop— treatments that are appropriate for poorer youths. We 
will also need to ask whether schools might ce the most 
appropriate setting for such studies. If they are — even as only 
part of the total armamentarium of efforts — the current set of 
smoking prevention researchers may need to be expanded, or may 
need new skills, in order to be able to operate In the special 
ecology of schools In poor neighborhoods. 
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Future Directions in Drug Abuse 
Prevention Research 



Robert J. Battjes, D.S.W., and Catherine S. Bell, M.S. 



Preventive interventions exist today that were unknown a decade 
ago. These interventions go beyond simple denx)nstration of the 
health consequences of smoking and alcohol and drug abuse to 
approaches theoretically based in human developmental and behavioral 
psychology. A number of researchers have become interested in 
testing prevention approaches to drug abuse behavior,, and rapid 
changes have resulted, not only in intervention content, but also in 
research design and methods of analysis. These changes have 
provided many answers, as well as new and challenging areas for 
future research. 

The preceding chapters have reviewed research related to three 
approaches to smoking prevention: social inoculation, social 
skills, and cognitive-developmental. The first two approaches have 
been studied extensively by a number of scientists. These 
approaches share much in common. Both focus on skills development 
and emphas'ze fie importance of role play and extensive practice in 
the skill development process. Both stress the importance of social 
influences, especially of peer pressures, in the initiation of 
tobacco smoking and other drug abuse behaviors, and they utilize 
similar techniques to help youth recognize and deal with these 
i nf luences. 

The two approaches differ in the extent to which they focus directly 
on substance use. The social inoculation approach, as described by 
Flay, focuse*: narrowly on substance use and the skills needed to 
resist social influences to use. The social skills approach, as 
described by Botvin and l^ills» is based on the notion that other 
factors in addition to social influences explain drug use. Thus, 
this approach focuses on a variety of social skills in addition to 
social resistance skills. Many of these skills do not directly 
relate to substance use By helping youth deal with other develop- 
mental challenges and, thus, feel more confident and comfortable 
with themselves, it :s assumed that substance use can be prevented. 

The third approach reviewed in this moncgraph, the cognitive- 
developmental approach aescnbed by Glynn, Leventhal, and Hirschman, 
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has not yet received the same degree of scrutiny as the other two. 
It is included In this volufne because it provides a contrasting 
approach. It pays relatively littie attention to the social 
influences which pootivate the initiation of tobacco Sfnoking, 
Instead it focuses on perceptions of use, experiences with initial 
use, and how cognitive processes regarding the smoking experience 
can be altered to discourage use. 

This chapter will focus largely on tht .ocidl inoculation and social 
skills research, which are similar not only in program focus but 
also in research methods employed and issues confronting the 
research. The purpose of this concluding chapter is to identify 
priorities for future research based on the state-of-the-art reviews 
in the preceding chaoters. 

As noted above, the social inoculation and social skills approaches 
to smoking prevention have been studied by a number of investi- 
gators. Hhile early research in this area, begun in the mid 1970s, 
had a number of serious methodological flaws, the research has since 
become increasingly sophisticated. Data from a number of studies 
suggest that these approaches can prevent or delay tobacco use for 
as much as 3 years post intervention. 

However, even the best of studies has limitations which confound 
Interpretation of the results. Additional research is needed to 
address limitations in previous studies and to further develop and 
refine these prevention approaches. Research is also ''eeded to 
confirm preliminary evidence of short-term effectiveness in pre- 
venting alcohol and drug use in addition to tobacco use. 

The efforts of the social scientists reviewed in the preceding 
chapters suggest that the use of tobacco can be reduced among those 
adolescents participating in the preventive interventions. More- 
over, the evidence suggests that similar interventions may be 
effective in reducing or delaying the onstt of other drug abu^c 
behaviors . 

A number of challenges to the research appear to be shared i^'nong 
these projects. The remainder of this chapter will sumniarize these 
challenges and provide suggestions for future research directions. 
First, three general considerations concerning the magnitude, 
duration, and general izabi 1 ity of program effects will be p'*<»sented. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The first consideration deals with the magnitude of the intervention 
effect. As noted in the chapters by Botvin and Wills, and Flay, a 
number of authors have reported a reduction in adolescent smoking 
initiation of approximately 50 percent. Often the actual rates of 
initiation are not reported, leaving the interpretation of results 
unclear. S'noking has a low frequency onset in junior high school. 
Therefore, a reduction of 50 percent may reflect a program effect on 
a small proportion of che students exposed to the program. The 
immediate effect of the program on these students may ultimately be 
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less important than the potential effect of the program on the 
remainder. Thus, the Interpretation of initial finding^ must be 
approached cautiously with many populations of youn«5 adolescents. 
It will often be necessary to follow subjects for an extended period 
of time before enough subjects are at risk to p(^mlt the assessment 
of the Intervention's practical significance. ^ 

The second consideration addresses the question of how kng is it 
^«asonable to expect the program impact to be sustained. 'Jnfortu- 
nately, the effects of the interventions appear to dissipato over 
relatively short periods of time. This has led investigators to add 
booster sessions in subsequent years to sustain behavioral chdinge 
into the high school years. Such efforts, of course, requ^'e the 
expenditure of funds and resoi'^ces, raising cost-benefit qu^rtiors. 
Future studies should validate the need fo"^, cost effectiveness of, 
and appropriate timing of booster sessions. 

The final consideration deals with the potential for dissemination 
and the possibility of deterioration with general application. To 
date, Junior high schools with well motivated, predominately white 
middle class students have been the site for the psychosocial 
intervention research. Moreover, these projects have usually been 
implemented by highly motivated scientists with the assistance of 
Federal funds not available to schools in general. Future research 
must go beyond the laboratory environment and address questions 
related to acceptance and utility of the preventive interventions by 
traditional educators in typical schcx>l settings. 

SPECIFIC CONSIDERATIONS 

The following concepts were culled from the preceding chapters and 
from the discussion during the RAUS review meeting. They represent 
not only a summary critique, but also a series of guidelines for 
future research. This section has been broken down into three 
categories: (1) major threats to the validity of existing research; 
(2) other issues that compromise the validity, interpretabi 1 i ty , or 
generalizability of existing research findings, and (3) additional 
areas of research that warrant attention. 

There appear to be three major threats to the validity of research 
on the psychosoc ial ly based interventions: 

o Attrition of subjects has been identified as a problem in a 
few studies, whereas many stuoies have not addressed this 
question ' ill. Attrition can present problems in terms 
of" both the externa^ and int/.-rnal validity of a study. 
Research evidence suggests tiat subjects who are lost to 
the study represent a disproportionately large number of 
users of tobacco and other substances. Thus, high 
attrition rates may limit the generalizability of study 
findings to individuals who are at relatively low risk of 
use. If there is differencial attrition arnong conditions, 
an apparent treatment effect may actually oe due to the 
loss of high-risk subjects 'rom the treatment group(s). 
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Existing data from completed studies should be examined to 
assess possible effects of attrition, looking both at rates 
of attrition and characteristics of subjects who have 
dropped out of each condition. Future studies and follow- 
ups on existing studies should carefully attend to subject 
tracking to minimize attrition. Without special efforts, 
attrition is likely to be an increasingly serious problem 
in longer term foHowups and in research with low-income 
populations . 

0 As Flay has pointed out, previous research has not 

controlled for possible Hawthorne effects. While some 
studies have included comparison treatfnent conditions, 
these conditions have not been comparable to the experi- 
mental condition in terms of intensity or instructional 
methods. Research is needed which compares the effec- 
tiveness of psychosocial approaches with programs that are 
as similar as possible to the experimental treatment 
without including the program eloments presumed to be 
responsible for change. 

0 Especially of concern is tha possibility that the special 
attention provided in the program would lead to an under- 
reporting of substance use rather than actual reduced 
levels of use,^ a concern regarding the validity of self- 
report data on substance us?. Most of the social 
inoculation and social skills studies have included 
biochemical validation or a bogus pipeline procedure to 
increase honesty in self-report. However, the objective 
biochemical evidence has not been reported in many 
studies. Indeed the lack of sensitivity of commonly 
utilized testing procedures to detect experimental smoking 
makes validation of such smoking unlikely. Small-scale 
studies of jiochemical validation procedures utilizing 
saliva cotinine, expired carbon monoxide, or combinations 
of measures should be conducted to assess further the 
validity of self-report data. 

Additional methodological ana analytical issues follow: 

0 Most studies have utilized schools as the unit of assign- 
ment to treatment conditions. Until recently the number of 
schools assigned has been so small that random assignment 
does not assure comparability. Even in the larger studies 
the number of schools in any condition is often relatively 
small. Both initial differences among treatment conditions 
and differences that may emerge during the intervention or 
foilowup periods have -eceived relatively little attention 
in most prior studies. Careful attention to and. where 
possible, control for differences need to be incorporated 
in all future studies 

0 Although schools have been used as the unit of assignment 
in most studies, individual subjects or classrooms have 
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been used as the unit of analysis. As Cook has pointed 
out. the unit of analysis should be the same as the unit of 
assignment for major analyses of program effects, although 
subanalyses of differential effects may require using 
subjects as the unit of analysis Hhere numbers of units 
permit, schools should be used as the unit o^ analysis for 
major analyses. Hhere numbers do not permit this, the 
research must be considered quasi-experimental, and 
appropriate precautions must be taken to assess possible 
threats to the validity of the results. 

0 Existing studies have paid relatively little attention to 
differential program effectiveness for various sub- 
categories of students. More needs to be know about the 
characteristics of students who respond favorably versus 
those who fail to respond to these programs. 

0 Some studies have presented results only for subjects who 
have never smoked at pretest, whereas other studies have 
reported on nonsmokers and experimenters, and yet others 
have reported on all subject's. To understand the impact of 
an intervention program.> it is essential that results be 
reported for all categories of pretest smoking. Comparison 
across programs would be facilitated by the use of similar 
rategories across studies. 

0 There is also considerable variability in the way in which 
the magnitude of program effects is reported. As noted 
above, a number of investigators report a percentage 
reduction in smoking initiation, e.g.. the *ate of 
initiation in the exper i.nental group was 50 percent less 
thaii in the control gr'^-'D. Often not reported are the 
actual rates of initiation. Other i nvesti ga*-ors have 
reported differences in average cigarette consumption, 
e.g.. a mean consumption rate of 2 cigarettes per month in 
the experimental group versus 4 cigarettes per month in the 
control group. Such reporting leaves unspecified the 
nature of the program impact. Are there fewer smokers or 
smokers using less^ Is the program having a small impact 
on many subjects or is it having a substantial impact on a 
few"^ Greater clarity is needed in reporting the magnitude 
of program effect. Consistency across studies would again 
facilitate program comparisons. 

0 With long-term foUowups the possibility of reactivity due 
to repeated measurement exists Consideration should be 
given /^here feasible to controlling for repeated 
measurement by using subsamples on various measurement 
occasi 3ns 

Additional areas of research that have received lent 
attention thus 'ar warrant further attention 
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0 To date most of the research has been conducted with 

primarily white middle-class students. The extent to which 
these approaches may generalize to low-Income and ethnic 
minority populations is unknown. Some research to address 
this question Is currently In progress, but more Is needed. 

0 A number of the preceding authors have emphasized the need 
for Increased attention to mediating variables In order to 
assess the processes by which program effects are 
achieved. For example. If It Is hypothesized that smoking 
can be prevented by teaching refusal skills, then the 
extent to which such skills are learned and utilized needs 
to be measured, and change In refusal skills must then be 
related to change In smoking behavior. Focus on mediating 
variables is necessary to determine If the program is 
working as It is presumed to work and to differentiate 
effective from Ineffectl"'^ program components. The 
technology to measure mediating variables needs furtner 
refinement with attention to avoiding monomethod bias in 
measurement procedures used. While the measurement of 
mediating variables should be a part of any large- scale 
field trial, small-scale studies of program components can 
help to refine Intervention approaches economically. 

0 In addition to the dissemination Issues Identified above, 
research also needs to adaress zuch questions a: the 
acceptability of instructional methods to teachers,, 
packaging of programs to facilitate adoption, and teacher 
training modules. 

0 A few issues that have received attention in previous 
studies require further exploration. One concerns the 
critical >ige(s) for intervention and the appropriate 
content and approach for different grade levels. A second 
issue concerns peer 'eaders. There is some support for the 
use of peer leaders, but the evidence is not conclusive. 
Hesearch is needed to clarify the value of peer leaders, 
characteristics of effective peer leaders, and roles 
appropriate to peer leaders versus teachers. 

3 The interrelationship between intervention programs and the 
environments in which they occur has received relatively 
little attention. The environmental factors that con- 
tribute to the success c. failure of an intervention should 
be consistently explored. Similarly, the effect of the 
intervention on the environment, especially on the social 
contingencies that support substance use or abstinence, 
should be considered. Measurement technology to accomplish 
this needs to be refined. 

) Emphasis on long-term fol lowup in the social inoculdcion/ 
skills research is laudable Foliowups as long as 3 years 
post intervention have been conducted. However, since many 
programs target sixth ana seventh graders, and since many 
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youth Initiate smoking and other substance use during high 
school, students should be followpd through the end of 
their high school careers. The higher levels of "smoking by 
the senior year of high school will also permit a more 
effective use of biochemical validation. 

0 Research has been conducted primarily with schools as the 
unit of assignment on the basis of two assumptions. One 
assumption is that a key element of the Intervention Is Its 
Influence on the school environment. The second assumption 
Is that Interaction between experimental and control sub- 
jects will contaminate program effects. Neither assumption 
has been tested. Given the Implications of the unit of 
assignment on the cost and rigor of the research, these 
assumptions should be verified. 

0 The social skills approach contains the essential elements 
of the social Inoculation approach plus additional program 
elements. Class time required for this approach Is con- 
siderably longer than for social Inoculation. Research 
should compare these approaches to assess whether the 
additional program elements result in Incremental effec- 
tiveness and whether there are differences In the target 
groups with whom the approaches are effective. 



for most youth, substance use appears to be the result. In large 
part, cf social Influences. Thus, teaching youth to resist these 
Influences appears to be a reasonable approach to the prevention of 
use. However. It is not realistic to assume that all youth use for 
the same reason or respond to the same prevention approach. 
Moreover, identification of factors that act to pronx)te or deter the 
transition: from experimental or occasional use to abu has not been 
addressed by these studi'js While the social inociilat.on and social 
ski '(Is approaches appear ro hold ccnsicJeraiDle promise for many 
youth, the research results indicate that a si;:edble number of youth 
Initiate and escalate use ^n spite of these programs. It appears 
that those youth who are most at risk for compulsive drug use are 
those who use drugs for reasons other than social influences (RobKis 
and Przybeck 1985). 

Thus there is a need not to fc.us on any single? prevention approach, 
but to explore multiple ';trateg1es- Identifying effective 
prevention approaches also requires the ability to taraet prcgrarps-- 
to Identify which types of Individuals are effectively reaihei with 
I specific approach. Al^irnative prog.ams. such as the cognitive- 
developmental approach described by Olynn, Leve-^thal . and Hn^chman. 
warrant additional attenion. 

A host of areas needing ^u, ther research have been identified 
above. While the ?AUS revi-iw pa i!c1pants did not e<"tal>i1sh 
priorities among area-, some attempt to do so is necessary since 
funds available for research are limited. Most impor'^-nt is the 
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need for research on the long-term efficacy of social inoculation 
and social skills programs in the prevention of alcohol and other 
drug abuse, research that would extend through high school. Another 
Important priority is the assessruent of program effects with 
low-inconie and ethnic minority populations. Also of importance is 
research designed to control for possible Hawthorne effects Of 
somewhat less importance is research to compare social inoculation 
and social skills programs or research to identify the effective 
components of interventions. 

A number of points raised by the authors serve as guidelines for all 
future research. Important aroong these are: (1) attention to 
attrition; (2) differences aroong schools; (3) differential effects 
f >r various groups; and (4) the ways in which data are a'^alyzed and 
reported. 

As has been noted in the preceding chapters, even the best of 
studies have limitations that confound interpretation of the 
results. It is important to recognize, however, that if the 
short-term results reported by these groups of investigators aro of 
sufficient magnitude, and if they are repMcable and sustainable, it 
could justify dissemination of preventive intervention programs to 
the educational coirenunity. With the relative success of the current 
research efrorts, the development of rnore sensitive measurement 
techniques and noninvasive verification measures, and the ability to 
identlf^-and strengthen intervention components, it is likely that 
future efforts will result in a substantial reduction in the 
incidence and prevalence of drug abuse among children ana 
adolescents . 
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